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Never did monarch come to the throne of 
England with a greater variety of favourable con- 
currences than Charles I. He found PE .. 
himſelf poſſeſſed of a peaceful and — 9 
flourishing kingdom, his right undiſputed by rival 
claimants, ſtrengthened by an alliance with one 
of the moſt powerful monarchs that, ever reigned 
in France, whoſe ſiſter he had married; and, to 
add to all this, loved by his ſubjecis, whom he 
had won by his virtues and addreſs. 
However, this was but a flattering proſpeR : the 
ſpirit of liberty was rouſed, and it 2. reſolved to 
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oppoſe the ancient claims of monarchs, who uſu 


their power in times of ignorance or danger, altho* 
they had confirmed it by laws, and continued it by 
long preſcription. Charles had been, from his in- 
fancy, taught to conſider the royal privileges as ſacred 
pros es, which it was his duty. to defend : his father 

ad implanted the doctrines of hereditary and inde- 
feaſihlę right early upon his mind. James only de- 
fended theſe doctrines by words, and it was ſoon the 


fate of Charles to aſſert them by action. It is the 


duty of every ſovereign to conſider the genius and 
diſpoſition of his people, as a father does that of his 
children, and to adapt his government to each con- 


juncture. Charles miſtook that genius: he wanted 
ern a people wha had, for ſome time, learned 


to gov 
to be free, by maxims and precedents that had their 
origin in times of ignorance and ſlavery. 

He therefore began his reign with two of the maſt 
difficult projects that could be conceived: the one to 


ſuccour the proteſtants in Germany againſt the em- 


or and duke of Bavaria; the other to keep the 
royal prerogatives entire, without a national ſtand- 
ing army. In order to effect theſe purpoſes , the houſe 
of commons was to be managed; who, as I have al- 
ready deſcribed, from being the oppreſſed party, 
were now willing, in turn, to become oppreſſors; 


who, from a deteſtation of popery , had now over- 


ſhort the mark, and were become puritans. His firft 
demand for the neceſſary ſupplies to carry on the 


War of the Palatinate, in Germany, though under- 

taken at their own requeſt, was anſwered with a pe- 

tition for puniſhing papiſts, and for an examination 

into the grievances of the nation. . 
* 


who had been the late king's favourite, an 
was ſtill more carefſed by the preſent monarch, did 


not eſcape their cenſures; ſo that, inſtead of grants 


- 
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IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 5 
ing the ſums requiſite, they employed the time in 
vain diſputations and complaints, till the ſeaſon 
for proſecuting the intended campaign was elapſed. 
The king , at length , wearied with their delays , 
and offended at the contempt of his demands, 
thought proper to diſſolve a parliament which he 
could not bring to reaſon. In fact, the commons, 
at this time, complained of imaginary grievances 3 
but the time was approaching when their complaints 
were to be real. 

The miniſters of the king had not yet forgot that 
kind of tax which was called a benevolence, and 
which had been often exacted from the ſubject in for- 
mer reigns, Charles thought to avail himſelf of this 
method of procuring money, but at the ſame time 
coloured it over with a greater appearance of juſtice 
than any of his predeceſſors. He therefore determined 
to borrow money of ſuch perſons as were beſt able 
to lend, to whom, for this purpoſe, he directed let- 
ters mentioning the ſum. With this the people re- 
luctantly complied : it was, in fact, a grievance, 
though authoriſed by a thouſand precedents ; but no 
precedent can give ſanction to injuſtice. With this 
money a fleet was equipped and ſent againſt Spain, 
but it returned without procuring either glory or 
advantage. | 

This ineffectual expedition demanded to be repair- 
ed by a new ſupply greater than what extorted loans 
could produce, and another parliament was called 
for this purpoſe. The new parliament , upon this 
occaſion, ſeemed even more refractory than the 
former, and appeared more willing to make or to 
complain of grievances than to grant money ; bur 
chiefly. their refentment was directed againſt Buck- 
ingham , the royal favourite. Whenever the ſub- 
jects attack the royal prerogatiye, they 3 with the 

* ä 
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favourites of the crown; and wiſe princes, ſenſible 


of this, ſeldom have any. Charles was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the art of making a diſtinction between 


friends and miniſters : whoever was his favourite 
Was always entruſted with rhe adminiſtration of at- 


fairs. He loved Buckingham , and undertook to pro- 
tect him, altho' to defend this nobleman was to 


ſhare his _ Two members of the houſe of 


commons, Diggs and Elliot , nndertook to accuſe 
him. The purport of the charge amounted to 
little more than that he had engroſſed too much 
95 for himſelf and his relations, and that he 

ad applied a plaiſter to the late king's ſide which 
was ſuppoſed to be poiſonous. They enveighed 
againſt the duke upon this frivolous accuſation, 
and the king, in a paſſion, ordered them both to 
the Tower. This was an open act of violence, 
and ſhould have been ſupported, or never perform- 
ed. The commons exclaimed, that their privi- 
leges were infringed: they proteſted that neither of 
the members had ſpoken any thing diſreſpectful of 
his majeſty, and began to publiſh their vindication. 
The king, who was ever ready to enter upon harſh 


meaſures , but not to ſupport them, releaſed the two 


members; and this compliance confirmed that obſti- 


Py which his former injury had contributed to 


raiſe. The earl of Arundel, for being guilty of the 


ſame offence in the houſe of lords, was impriſoned 


and diſmiſſed in the ſame manner by the king. The 
two houſes having in this manner anſwered the 


royal demands for money, the king, rather than 


give up the duke, choſe to be without the ſupply, 
and therefore once more diſſolved the parliament.” 


He had now a war to maintain, which he was en- 


gaged in by the advice of thoſe very members who 


uſed to contribute to its ſupport; beſides this, he 


\ 
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was to put the kingdom in a proper poſture. of de- 
fence, ind he x— money = —— theſe pur - 

ſes. To furniſh the proper ſupplies he again 
ad recourſe to loans, and to granting protections 
do the papiſts, for ſtipulated ſums of money: ſuch 
as refuſed had ſoldiers billeted upon them, contrary 
to the cuſtoms of England; and even ſome were 
enrolled for ſoldiers themſelves. Perſons of birth 
and rank were ſummoned to appear before the 
council , and upon their perſiſting in a refuſal , 
were put into confinement, We now once more 
erceive the ſeeds of diſcord beginning to ſhoot 
orth : we now ſee, as in every other civil war, 
both parties guilty of injuſtice , yet on either fide 
that injuſtice arifing from ee of virtue; the 
one actuated by the inherent liberties of mankind; 
the other by the preſcriptive privileges of the crown. 
Such is the general lot of humanity, to have their 
actions degenerate from the producing motives. 
The king, now finding that nothing but the pro- 
ſpe& of immediate danger could inguce ſome future 
parliament to provide neceflary ſupplies, wasreſolved | 
to make a rupture with France, a war. 4. D. 1626. 
againſt which had ever been an expe- 191 
dient of producing unanimity at home. With this 
view he ſent out Buckingham with a fleet to relieve 
Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, 
which had long enjoyed its privileges independent 
of the French = „and which he was now actu- 
ally preparing to deprive them of, This expedition 
was equally fruitleſs with that to the coafts of 
Spain: the duke knew nothing of the art of war, 
and conſumed his time in beſieging a little fort in 
the iſle of Re, from whence he was driven with 
- the loſs of half his army. The bad ſucceſs of this 
. ſerved to render the unfortunate . ſtill more 
| 4 
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obnoxious, and the king more needy : another par- 
liament was therefore called, and a ſupply demand- 
ed in the uſual form. The commons, in the firſt 
1 „ had begun with fictitious grievances ; 
t their refuſing then to contribute the ſupplies , 
foon introduced an actual abuſe of power, and ren- 
dered the king unjuſt, who, probably, only deſir- 
ed to be eaſy. He extorted ſupplies and impriſon- 
ed the refractory. The complaints of the com- 
mons were now real: their members had been im- 
priſoned; loans had been extorted; a tax upon mer- 
chandize, called tonnage and poundage, had been 
exacted without parliamentary authority; and, laſt 
of all, the duke of Buckingham was ſtill ſuffered to 
rule the councils of the king, and inflame every 
proceeding. In this ſituation they ſeemed, as uſual, 
reſolved to grant no money till their grievances were 
redreſſed, and till the king had given a poſitive aſ- 
ſurance to maintain the liberty of the ſubject. The 
King promiſed both, and they voted him a liberal 
ſupply, upon which mey were prorogued, as was 
cuſtomary. This freſh ſupply enabled his majeſty 
to make another attempt to relieve Rochelle, and 
the duke of Buckingham was again appointed to the 
command. Buckingham hadever behaved with ſome 
haughtineſs, as being ſure of the king's protection: 
but his greateſt fault ſeemed to be too large a ſhare 
of power, which gave offence to every order. It is 
the aim of all malecontents in a ſtate rather to bring 
the great down to their own level, than to exalt the 
inferior order to theirs; and this might be a motive 
to the lords and commons for attempting to retrench 
Buckingham's power. The clamour raiſed againſt 
him in the houſe was not loſt among the people; they 
re-echoed it from one to the other, and the duke 
had a million of foes only from his ſeeming pro- 
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ſperity. Among this number was one John Felton, 
an Iriſhman , a lieutenant in the army. This man 
was naturally melancholy , courageous , and enthu- 
ſiaſtic: he felt for his country, as if labouring under 
a calamity which he thought it in the power of his 
ſingle arm to remove: he reſolved to kill the duke, 
and thus to do ſervice both to God and man. Ani- 
mated with miſtaken patriotiſm and gloomy zeal, he 
reached Portſmouth , where the duke was then ſur- 
rounded with his levee, giving the neceſſary orders 
to embark. Felton came up among the crowd, and 
. 2 N Lo _—_— the heart : the 
uke inſtantly fell dead, and Felton , | 
walked 983 away; but his n 
hat had fallen off while he was ſtriking the blow, 
and this produced the diſcovery. He diſdained de- 
nying a murder in which he gloried, and averred 
that he looked upon the duke as an enemy to his 
country , and, as ſuch, deſerved to ſuffer, We 
ſhall ſee through the courſe of this reign ſeveral in- 
ſtances of great virtues and enormous vices ;- for 
the genius of England was at this time arrived to 
its higheſt pitch. 

The expedition to Rochelle again returned with- 
out ſucceſs, as if it had been ordered by fate that no- 
thing was to put the people in good humour, The 
conteſt, therefore, between privilege and prerogative 
was now carried on with the ſame acrimony as be- 
fore. 1 and poundage was exacted by the 
king as a right belonging to the crown, and refuſed 
by the merchants as a tax that could only be granted 
by the people. The parliament was called to deter- 
mine the diſpute; but inſtead of diſcuſſing that ar- 
| 1 they entered upon diſputes about religion. 
The houſe was moſtly compoſed of puritans, and 


ſuch were for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, and perſecuting 
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papiſts. They were freed from Buckingham; but 

there was another favourite whom they dreaded till 

more, Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 72 fa- 
an 


vourer of the opinion of divine right, firmly 
attached to the rites of the church as then eſtabliſn- 
ed, They ſeemed willing to allow the king no fa- 
vourite, and therefore loudly murmured againſt this 
_ biſhop. Their indignation , however, was, for a 
while, called off to another object, which was con- 
fidered as a new act of violence in the king. His 
cuſtom- houſe officers had ſeiſed upon the goods of 
one or two merchants who refuſed to pay tonnage 
and poundage. The judges , in the former reign 
of James I, had adjuged this tax to belong to the 
crown without conſent of parliament ; the former 
reign, therefore, had been the proper time for diſ- 
puring the king's right; but the commons had then 
Not ſo much power, or ſuch a ſpirit of reſiſtance as 
now: they were now perfectly ſenſible oftheir own 
Arength, and were reſolved to fix the limits between 
the king and the people. They therefore boldly 
and warmly remonſtrated againſt the king's pro- 
cCeedling; and he, in return, impriſoned four of the 
members, and diſſolved the parliament. © Theſe 


were the cauſes which ſoon after oyerturned the 
- tate, and laid the throne in blood. | 


LETTER:XK....T 


A Monarchical government has ever been look- 
ed upon as beſt, when wiſely adminiſtered. We 
are ſo conſtituted by nature, that ſome are born to 
command, and others to obey. In a republic, 
how free ſoever , the people cannot govern them- 


ſelves, and the leaders muſt be tyrants over their 


— 
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own narrow circle of ſubjects. In a monarchy the 
governor is placed at a diſtance from the many, 
as he is but one; in a republic the tyrants are near, 
becauſe they are many : in the former, the people 
are ſubje& to oppreſſion from errors of will; in the 
latter, they are haraſſed by the rigours of the law. 
In a monarchy the redreſs of grievances is ſpeedy 
in a republic, dilatory and uncertain : in the one, 
puniſhments are few, in the other , ſevere and nu- 
merous, from the debility of the conſtitution. 

The preſent parliament ſeemed not ſo intent upon 
abridging the king's power, as upon entirely abo- 
liſhing it: they were Calviniſts , and it is the ſpirit 
of calviniſm to throw off the reſtraints of royalty. 
The Engliſh had lately ſeen this happily effected in 
Switzerland and Holland, and, influenced by ſuch 
examples , ſeemed deſirous of imitation. 
Lou have ſeen the king and the Engliſh parlia- 
ment now almoſt prepared for an open rupture; 
ſtill, however, the commons kept within the bounds | 
of humble remonſtrance , and, while they refuſed 
his majeſty's demands , aſked pardon for their delay. 

They had till a reſpect for their monarch , which 

even their republican principles could not enzirely 

efface; and, though they were willing to waund, | 
yet they feated to ſtrike an open blow. The Scotch | 
ſoon ſet them an example of reſiſtance : they had, in 
that kingdom, long embraced the Calviniflical doc- 

trines; and tho” they till had biſhops, theſe were 1 
reduced to poverty, and treated with contempt, | 
James I attempted to exalt the biſhops, and to | 
introduce the rites and the liturgy of the church of 
England among them, but died in the midſt of his 
endeavours. Charles, therefore , was reſolyed to 
complete what his father had begun, This upne- 
Feflary and ilk judged attempt e 
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tions of the Scotch ſubjects. The ſedition paſſed 
from city to city; the Calviniſts formed a league, 
as if all the laws, divine and human , were infring- 
ed; while the deſire, in the court party, of ſupport- 
ing their commands, and, in the people, of detend- 
ing their — , foon excited, actually, in Scot- 


land, thoſe dangers which in England were, as yet 
only apprehended. | 
In lch a ſituation the king could only repreſs 
the preſumption of his Scotch ſubjects by the aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe of England : but he had lately diffoly- 
ed his parliament, and ſeemed no way diſpoſed to 
call another ; he had cut off the ſources of every 
ſupply in caſes of emergency, and fondly hoped he 
could govern merely by the terror of royalty. His 
favourites helped to confirm his errors; they were 
fond of arbitrary power , becauſe they ſhared Its in- 
dulgencies ; the privy-council conſidered itſelf as ab- 
ſolute ; the ſtar- chamber, as it was called, ſeverely 
bee all who denied the prerogative royal; the 
igh commiſſion court now turned to defending 
the papiſts againſt the puritans, whom they juſtly 
feared, as tinctured with the ſpirit of reſiſtance ; 
ine very judges alſo, being choſen by the court, 
were entirely devoted to the king : ſo that all con- 
ſpired to lift him above juſtice, and induced him to 
call thoſe parliaments no more, whoſe maxims of go- 
vernment he found diametrically oppoſite to his own. 
He was therefore reſolved to fix upon other methods 
ofraiſing money; methods, indeed, which were prac- 
riſed by his predeceſſors, but at times when they had 
power to-controul even juſtice , and force to compel 
their ſubjects to obey. Charles, in the midſt of a 
civil war in Scotland, and the diſcontents of his 
people at home, at a time when one half ns 


- ſubjeQs were preaching ſedition, and the other 
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were learning to deſpiſe kings ; without army , 
and without treaſures; reſolved to reign with arbi- 
trary power, 

With the taxes which he levied without parlia- 
ments in England, he undertook to bring about the 
reformation in Scotland; and therefore began, as 
his parliament was now no more, to collect a tax 
upon the ſubje& called Ship-money, This is that 
famous tax which firſt rouſed a whole nation, after 
an unſettled conſtitution of more than a thouſand 
years, at length to fix and determine the bounds of 
their own freedom and the king's prerogative. 

To give a ſanQtion to the royal orders, this tax 
was backed by the opinion of all the judges, who 
voted it to be cuſtomary and legal. Their opinion 
will, at once, ſerve to explain the nature of this tax, 
and what they judged concerning it. It runs thus : 
We every man by himſelf g and all of us together, have 
taken into ſerious confederation the caſe and queſtion 
concerning shup - money; and it is our opinion, that 
when the good and * of the kingdom in genetal 
is concerned , and the kingdom in danger , that your 
majeſly may, by writ under the great ſeal of England, 
command all your ſubjefts of this your kingdom, at 
their charge, to provide and furnish ſuch number of ships, 
with men, vifluals, and ammunition , and for ſuch 
time , as your majeſty shall think fit for the defence and 
ſafety of this kingdom from ſuch danger and perll ; 
and that, by law, your majeſly may compel the doing 
thereof, in caſe of refuſal or refraforineſs : and we are 
alſo of opinion , that in ſuch caſe your majeſly is the ſole 
Judge both of the danger, and when and how the ſame 
is to be prevented and avoided, & c. Bs 
An order from the throne thus backed by the opi- 

nion of all the judges, it was thought, would be at 
hace complied with; but the king was deceived. 
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A private man of courage and integrity , one Joln 
Hampden , ſtood forth as a champion for the people, 
and refuſed to pay a tax not authoriſed- by parlia- 
ment. The ſum at which he was rated amounted 
to but twenty ſhillings, yet he refuſed to contribute 
even this, and brought his cauſe before the court of 
Exchequer. Never was a greater cauſe argued in 
any court before. The judges , by their ſentence , 
were to determine whether the nation, and their 
poſterity , were to be ſubject to arbitrary power, 
or to enjoy freedom. The . judges determined in 
favour of ſervitude ; Hampden was caſt; and this 
only ſerved to increaſe the diſcontents of the 
n a 
The diſcontent and oppoſition the king found 
among his Engliſh ſubjects, one would have thought, 
might ſerve to repreſs his ardour for reformation in 
the religion of Scotland. Having publiſhed an order 
for a, the liturgy in the 1 church in 
Edinburgh, the people received it with clamours 
and imprecations : the court - party blamed their 
.obſtinacy , as the innovations were trifling ; but this 
was retorted againſt themſelves with {till greater 
force for labouring ſo earneſtly at the eſtabliſhmept 
of trifles. The ſedition in that kingdom, which had 
hitherto been ſecrer , was now kept concealed no 
longer; rebellion had, as it were, ſet up its ſtan- 
_— amongſt them. Yer ſtill the king could not 
. reſolve to deſi from his deſign ; and ſo prepoſſeſſed 
was he in favour of royal right, that he thought 
'the very name of a king would influence them to 
return to duty. He was ſoon undeceived; the 
Scotch Calviniſts , .whoſe principles were repub- 
_ Iican;, entered into a, covenant to ſuppreſs the 
biſhops, and reſiſt the king's authority, This 
as judged an open declaration of war, and 
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Charles ſummoned the nobility of Efigland , who 
held lands of the crown, to furniſh a A. D. 1648 
proper number of forces to ſuppreſs ** * 198. 
them. To add to his ſupplies, he demanded, a 
voluntary contribution from the clergy, and, b 
means of his queen, the catholics alſo were ef. 
ed for their aſſiſtance. By theſe methods he found 
himſelf at the head of an undiſciplined and relue- 
tant army, amounting to about twenty thouſand 
men, commanded by generals more willing to 
Negotiate than to fight. However, his ſuperiority | 
or number gave him a manifeſt advantage over the 
malecontents , who were not {low in marching to 
oppoſe him. Charles had inherited the peaceful 
diſpoſition of his father: he was unwilling to come 
to extremities , although a blow then ſtruck with 
vigour might have prevented many of his ſucceed- 
ing misfortunes. Inſtead of fighting, he entered 
upon a treaty : a ſuſpenſion was concluded upon , 
and terms agreed to, that neither ſide intended to ob- 
ſerve. This ſuſpenſion, and diſbanding the armies , 
was a fatal ſtep to the * : the Scotch forces could 
be again muſtered at pleaſure; the Engliſh troops, 
not without time , difficulty, and expence. Of this. 
the malecontents were ſenſible, and the negotiations 
met with obſtructions, in proportion as they were 
confident -of their power. In short, after much 
alrercation ; and many treaties ſigned and broken, 
both parties once more reſolved upon a war. 
War being reſolved on, the king now took every 
method to raiſe money for maintaining it. Ship- money 
was levied as before; ſome other arbitrary taxes were 
exacted with great ſeverity ; but one method of in- 
creaſing ſupplies reflects immortal honour upon thoſe 
who granted them. His: counſellors and ſervants lert 
- the king whatever ſums they could ſpare » and diſ- 
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treſſed their private fortunes to ſerve the ſtate. Laud ; 
archbiſhop of Canterbury , and the marquis of Ha- 
milton, contributed very large ſums; but particular- 
ly Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, gave his 
majeſty twenty thouſand pounds. Wentworth was 


done of the great characters that marked thoſe cele- 


brated times. Upon his firſt appearance in the ſtate , 
he was foremoſt in oppoſition to the crown; but, 
finding his confederates had mixed a ſpirit of enthu- 
ſiaſm with their regards for liberty, he left their fide 
to take that of the king, which he fancied in 
greateſt danger. He was: brave , wiſe, and loyal; 
and followed the king from principle, yet without 
entirely approving his —_ | 

© Theſe were the reſſources of the crown to prepare 
for a Scotch war; but they were ſtill inſufficient , 
and there was but one method more to furniſh 


larger ſupplies, namely, by calling a parliament. 
4. D. 1640: = was now eleven 


ears ſince Charles 

d called ny he ungovernable 
N of the laſt had taught him to hate and to fear 
ſuch an aſſembly. His wants, however, at length 
induced him to conſtrain his indignation, and by 


the advice of his council he called another, the 


members of which were ſtill more turbulent than 
the former, as they now had ſtill ſtronger reaſons 


for their diſcontent. The houſe of commons could 
not be induced to treat the Scotch, who were of 


the ſame principles, and contended for the ſame 


cauſe, as their enemies. They looked upon them 


as friends and brothers, who only roſe to teach 


them to defend their privileges. king could 
reap no other fruits, therefore, from this a 


embly , 
but murmurings and complaints; every method he 


had taken to ſupply himſelf with money Was de- 


- 


clared an abuſe ': tonnage and poundage, ſhip- 
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money, the ſale of monopolies, the billetting ſol- 
diers upon the citizens, were all voted ſtretches to 
arbitrary power. The ſtar- chamber gave particu- 
lar offence, and, inſtead of ſubſidies , the houſe pre- 
ſented the king with nothing but grievances. 
Charles once more diſſolved this parliament, and 
thus aggravated the diſcontents of the people. 

He had now made enemies of the Scotch nation, 
and of the commons of England; it remained to of- 
fend the city of London. Upon their refuſing to lend 
him a ſum of money to carry on the war, he ſued 
them in the ſtar- chamber for ſome lands in Ireland, 
and made them pay a conſiderable fine. He conti- 
nued to exact all the taxes againſt which the parlia- 
ment had ſo frequently remonſtrated. Even had he 
been deſpotie, ſuch a conduct would have ſhook him 
on the throne ; but, limited as he was, it ſerved to 
complete his overthrow. He could expect little 


! aſſiſtance from England; and the Scotch ſenſible of 


their own power in that part of his dominions , led 
an arm "of twenty thouſand men as far as Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, in order to ſeiſe upon, or to dethrone 
him. Having thus prepared his misfortunes, ,, 3. 
he found himſelf again obliged to call that 3* 
parliament which completed his ruin. | 

Inſtead of granting money, this new parliament g 
as all the reſt had done , began by demanding ro have 
their grievances redrefſed : they deſired an abolition 
of the ftar- chamber, exclaimed agaioft arbitrary 
taxes , and particularly ſhip-money; and, in fine, 
demanded that a new parliament ſhould be called 
every three years. Charles was now obliged to 
grant thoſe demands from neceſſity , which in the 
begpoing of his reign he might have beſtowed as a 
favour. He expected to regain his authority by 
complying, but he was deceived ; nothing could fa- 
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tisfy the commons but the total abolition. of his 
power. He expected that his Engliſh ſubjects would 
repreſs the inſolence of thoſe of Scotland, but had 
the mortification to find the houſe of commons ap- 
prove their conduct, and repay their irruption with 
a reward of three hundred thouſand pounds. He 
hoped to repreſs the puritanical party in England , 
but found, to his ſurpriſe, almoſt the whole houfe 
of commons of that perſuaſion. He loved the earl 
of Strafford with tenderneſs, and eſteemed his wiſ- 
dom, and the houſe of commons conſcious cf his 
regards accuſed the earl of high-treaſon. When 
we attempt innovation, we ſeldom know how far 
our ſchemes will extend at laſt. This parliament 
began with redreſſing grievances 3 they proceeded 
to reform the ſtate, and ended in totally deſtroying 
the conſtitution, 5 4 


LETTER XILI. 


I N treating of a ſubje& in which almoſt every 
Engliſhman is partial, it is no eaſy matter to 
ayoid falling into their errors: but I have laboured 
to view this part of our hiſtory without receiving 
any bias from party; and our conſtitution is now 
Caltciently eſtabliſhed, whatever we may think of 
this monarch's equity, or his ſubje&s reſolution, 
Our laws, at preſent, differ both from what Charles 
endeayoured to maintain, and what his parliaments 
e to enact: we now are all agreed, that un- 
imited power arrogated on one ſide, and tumul- 
tuous freedom introduced on the other, are both in- 
tolerable; yet, of the two, perhaps deſpotiſm is 
preferable. In a republic, the number of tyrants are 
uncontroulable, for they can ſupport each other in 
oppreſſion; in a monarchy, there is one object, who, 


| * 
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it he offends , is eaſily puniſhable , becauſe he is but 
one. The oppreſſions of a monarch are generally ex- 
erted only in the narrow ſphere round him: the op- 
preſſions of the governors of a republic , though not 
fo flagrant, are more univerſal: the monarch is apt 
to commit great enormities, but they ſeldom reach 
the multitude at humble diſtance from the throne ; 
the republican deſpot opprefſes the multitude thar 
he within the circle of his influence, for he knows 
them : the monarch' terrifies me with great evils, 
which I may never feel; the deſpot actually loads 
me with ſubmiſſions, which I am conſtantly obliged 
to ſuſtain; and, in my opinion, it is much better to 
be in danger of having my head chopped off with 
an ax once in my life, than to haye my leg galled 
with a continual fetter. | 
Whatever were the reaſonings of the king upon 
this ſubject, it is certain his «gas were inrended 
fot the benefit of his ſabjeQs ; but he continued to 
rule them' upon the maxims of former princes, at a 
time when the principles of the ſubjects were totally 
changed. The houſe of commons ſeemed now to 
have thrown off all ſubordination ; they not ally ar- 
raigned and attainted almoſt all the king's miniſters, 
3 Laud, Strafford, Finch, and Winde- 
banck, but paſſed an act to make that parliament 
continual, until all grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
The king e with every meaſure, yet all his 
compliance only ſerved to inereaſe their demands. 
The earl of Strafford firſt fell a victim to their po- 
pulat fury: the commons exhibited an accuſation of 
twenty-eight articles againſt him; the ſubſtance of 
which was, That he had attempted to extend the 
king's authority at home, and had been guilty of 
ſeveral exactions in Ireland. Theſe Teceived the 
name cf high-treaſon, and the people without de- 
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manded juſtice. The managers for the houſe of 


commons pleaded with vehemence againſt him 
at the bar of the houſe of lords, who were his 
judges : they inſiſted, that, though each article 
. did not amount to a proof, yet the 
whole taken together carried conviction. This is 
a method of arguing frequently uſed in the Engliſh 
court of juſtice, even to this day; and, perhaps, 
none can be more erroneous : for almoſt every falſe- 
hood may thus be defended by a multiplicity of 
weak reaſons. In this tumult of aggravation and 
clamour, the earl himſelf, whoſe parts and wiſdom 
had long been reſpected and acknowledged, ſtood 
unmoved. He defended his innocence with all the 
ere of mind, judgment, and temper, that could 


expected from innocence and ability. His little 


children were placed near him, as he was thus de- 
fending his own cauſe , and that of his maſter: after 


he had, in a long and eloquent ſpeech , delivered 


extempore, confuted the accuſation of his enemies, 


he thus drew to a concluſion : But, my Lords, I 


have troubled you too long, longer than I should have 
done ; but for the ſake of thoſe dear pledges a ſaint in 
heaven has left me—Upon this he pauſed , dropped 
a tear, looked upon his children, and then proceeded 
lat IT forſer for myſelf, is a trifle ; that my indiſ- 
cretions should reach my poſterity , wounds me to the heart. 
Pardon my infirmity.—S omething 1 should have added, 
but am not able; therefore , let it paſs. — And now , my 
Lords, for myſelf, I have. long been taught , that the 
aſflictions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight 
of glory which ats the innocent; and. ſo , my Lords, 
even ſo, with the utmoſt tranquillity, 1 ſubmu myſelf to 
; ou On Whether that judgment be life or death , 
E 


EUM LAUDAMUS.. His eloquence and inno- 


cence ſeemed to influence his judges , the king him- 
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ſelf went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke in his de- 
fence; bur che ſpirit of the people was exciced, and 
nothing but his blood would give them ſatisfaction. 
He was condemned by both houſes, and nothing 
now remained but for the king to give his conſent 
to the bill of attainder. But his conſent ſeemed of 
little conſequence; the limits of royalty were long 
fince broken down, and imminent Pho might at- 
tend his refuſal, While he continued in this agi- 
tation of mind , not knowing how to behave , he 
received a letter from the unfortunate nobleman 
himſelf, deſiring that his life might be made the ſa- 
crifice of a mutual agreement between the king and 
the people; adding, that to a willing mind there 
could be no injury. This noble inſtance of gene- 
roſity was but ill repaid ; the king was ene 
to give his conſent; he ſigned the fatal 458 
bill ; Strafford was beheaded, and © © 1041. 
this taught his ſubjects ſoon after to ſpill blood 
that was ſtil more precious. 

The whole kingdom now ſeemed to be in a fer- 
ment: all the petitions of parliament , which were 
in reality calculated to abaſe the king, were, not- 
withſtanding, drawn up with the moſt feeming affec= 
tion and obedience ; they were conſtantly complain» 
ing in each of theſe of their fears for the church, at 
the very time that they were themſelves labouring 
its -overthrow. Faction ran high. In the king's 
party there was an ill projected and worſe conducted 
deſign of keeping the prerogative as much untouch- 
ed as ever it had been in the reigns of the moſt 


fortunate and formidable monarchs ; in the oppo- 
ſite party, a fixed reſolution of turning the ſtate into 
a republic, and changing the government of the 
church into that of preſbytery, _ 5 2 


* 
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In the midſt of theſe troubles, the papiſts of Ire- 
land fancied they found a convenient opportunity of 
throwing off the Engliſh yoke: Religion and liberty 
often inſpire the moſt atrocious actions; and they 
did ſo now. The papiſts took a reſolution , of which 
we find many horrid examples in hiſtory. They at- 
tempted to cut off all the proteſtants in that king- 
dom at one blow. Not leſs than forty thouſand per- 


. ſons fell a ſacrifice upon this occaſion. In ſuch a 


number of murders, cruelty put on a thouſand dit- 
ferent ſhapes; rapes, burnings, and tortures , were 
practiſed in every part of that miſerable iſland ; and 
all the proteſtants periſhed who had not the good 
fortune to make early proviſion for their ſafety. 
Such was the ſtate of Ireland then, and ſuch was 
England ſhortly to be. The parliament took this 
opportunity to blacken the king , as if he had given 
ſanction to the papiſts, and encouraged their bar- 
barous defgn : he vindicated himſelf with a zeal 


that nothing but innocence could inſpire ; and tried 


every method of aſſiſting his proteſtant ſubjects of 
Ireland, He even demanded ſuccours from the 
parliament of Scotland to relieve the Iriſh- proteſ- 
tants; but they remitted him to the parliament of 
England, as Ireland lay more immediately under 
their protection. The Engliſh houſe of commons 
ſent but feeble ſuccours to a people they pretended. 
to deplore, and gave it as a pretext that the govern- 
ment at home was in danger. 

The parliament now proceeded to what they long 


laboured at, to eſtabliſh a republic, and deſtroy the 


nes of tht church of England. They ſignified to 
the king, that it was fit to have a privy-council only 
of their, appointing. Three members of the houte 
of commons preſented. this requeſt on their knees, 


The king was pleaſed to grant all, Oliver Crom: 
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heard to declare, that if this requeſt was rejected, 
he would ſell his eſtate , which was then but ſmall, 
and rctire out of the kingdom. * 
Hitherto it is probable, both ſides were actuated 
rather by principal than ambition. The biſhops 
had hitherto adhered cloſely to the king; they were 
not only expelled the houſe of lords, but, upon re- 
monſtrating againſt this unconſtitutional meaſure , 
were accuſed by the houſe of commons of high- 
treaſon, and ten of them ſent to the Tower. This 
ſpirit of epidemic rage was not confined to both 
houſes of parliament alone; the populace daily ſur- 
rounded the place of fitting, and, with tumultuous 
cries, demanded juſtice. The apprentices, the com- 
mon - council, and the citizens of London, were fore- 
moſt in this ſtruggle for liberty, as they thought it. 
However, their principals were ſincere; for the 
motives of a mob, though often wrong, are always 
honeſt. Ia this conteſt, the preſbyterians and car- 


well, who was then in the houſe of commons, was 


dinal Richelieu of France were ever intriguing 2. 


both deſired a civil war, the one willing to depreſs 
the great, the other to humble the kingdom. 

In this decline of the royal authority , the ki 
was perſuaded to take another ſtep that was fatal to 
his intereſts, By the advice of lord Digby , one of 
his miniſters , he went himſelf to the houſe of com- 
mons, and accuſed five of its members of high-trea- 
ſon. Theſe were the leading members of the houſe, 
whom he rhus ventured to call in queſtion ; namely, 
lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode. He ſac, 
for ſome time, in the ſpeaker's chair, to-ſee if che ac- 
cuſed were preſent ; but they had eſcaped a few mi- 
nutes before his entry, and the houſe of commons 


Nas reſolved to ſupport the cauſe, Diſappointed, per- 
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- . plexed, not knowing whom to rely on, the king went 
next to the common-council of the city, and made 
his complaint to them: the common- council onl 
anſwered by aggravating his former l 


From thence he went to Windſor, were, reflecting 
upon the raſhneſs of his former proceeding , he wrote 
to the parliament, informing them, that he deſiſted 
from his proceedings againſt the accuſed members, and 
afſuring the parliament , that upon all occaſions he | 
world be as * of their privileges as of his life or | 
of his crown, His violence (as a fine writer re- 
marks) had firſt rendered him hateful to his com- f 
mons, and his ſubmiſſion now contemptible. l 
The commons had already ſtripped the king of t 
almoſt all his privileges; the power of appointing go- C 
vernors, generals, and levying armies, ſtill remained: { 
they therefore proceeded. to petition, that the t 
Tower might be pur into their hands ; that Hull, t] 
Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be commanded b fl 
perſons of their chuſing. Theſe requeſts were, at p 
t 

b 

b 


- firſt conteſted, and then complied with. At laſt the 
'commons defired to have a militia raiſed , and go- 
verned by ſuch officers and commanders as they 


Nould nominate, under pretext of ſecuring them 6 
from the Iriſh papiſts, whom they affected to be be 
in dread of. This was depriving the king of even in 
the ſhadow of his former power; but they had gone ri! 
too far now to recede, and feared leaving him any cc 
power, as knowing themſelves the firſt objects on w] 
-which its vengeance might be exerciſed. He was 

willing to grant the raiſing a militia, but inſiſted up- 


on appointing his commanders. The parliament de- 
"fired to command it for an appointed time; but the 
"king, at laſt provoked to reſentment, cried, that 
they ſhould not command it, no not for an hour, 
This peremptory refuſal broke off all further 
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treaty , and now both ſides were reſolved to have re- 


* courſe to arms. 


Charles retired to Vork, and the queen went over 
to Holland, to raiſe money upon the crown jewels, 
and provide ammunition and forces. The parlia- 
ment in the mean time were not idle ; = knew 
their ſtrength and popularity , and 2 propo- 
ſals ſor bringing in money or plate for the defence of 
the kingdom. . though each ſide was prepared 
for war, yet they took every precaution to lay the 
blame of the firſt infraction of peace on each other. 
The king offered propoſals to the commons, which 
he knew they would not accept; and they, in re- 
turn, offered him nineteen propoſitions, which, if 
complied with, would have rendered him entirely 
ſubſervient to their commands: their import was, 
that the privy council, the principal officers of ſtate, 
the governors of the king's children, forts, caſtles, 
fleet, armies, ſhould be all appointed or governed by 
parliament; that papiſts ſhould be puniſhed by 
their authority ; that the church and liturgy ſhould 
be reformed at their diſcretion; and that ſuch mem- 
bers as had been diſplaced for former offences ſhould 
be reſtored. Theſe (ago which, if they had 
been accepted, would have moulded the government 


into an ariſtocratical form, were, happily for poſte- 


rity , rejected; and the king and his parliament 
continued to reproach each other for a ciyil war, of 
which both were aQually guilty. 


LETTER XLIL 


I N this detail of public calamities you are not 


to expect. any great ſtrokes. either in politics or 
War; each party was too ſincere to give much at- 
Vor. II. =” 
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tention to any thing but the dictates of paſſion, en- 


thuſiaſm , or zeal. The parliament was convinced 
that it drew the ſword in defence of liberty , and the 
king was equally ſtedfaſt in believing that he had 
the authority of heaven for oppoſing their preten- 
ſions : they therefore took the field with little 
conduct, and courage alone in the troops geperally 
decided the fortune of the day. 
The parliament, from its own authority, conſti- 
tuted Sir John Hotham; a fitting member of the 
houſe of commons, governor of Hull. In this city 
there was a large magazine of arms, ammunition, 
and proviſions. The king, ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of the place, was deſirous of ſecuring it to 
himſelf; he therefore approached the gates with 
N three hundred horſe, and dem anded 
entrance. Hotham ſtill preſerved ſome 
appearance of reſpect to his ſovereign, and on his 
knees refuſed to admit him, Diſloyalty is ever ti- 
mid in the beginning. 

Manifeſtoes , on one fide and the other, were 
now diſperſed through the whole kingdom, and the 
people were univerſally divided into two factions, 
that went by the name of Royaliſts and Round- 
heads, The king ordered the nobility to attend 
his perſon ; he procured the great ſeal from 'Lon- 
don, and erefted his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
The people in general ſeemed to have loft all 
reſpect to his perſon and government: the laws 
promulgated by parliament, without the ſanction of 
the great ſeal, were obſerved with due obedience; 
and the royal ſtandard was ſcarce followed by any , 
except a few militia. At length, however, with the 
ſuccours furniſhed by the queen, and the preſent of 
the univerſity of Oxford and his clergy , he raiſ- 
& an army of about fourteen thouſand men, com- 
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manded by prince Rupert, a man of courage and 
ſome experience. The parliament , Which diſpoſed 
of the money of the nation, had one ſtill more nu- 
merous commanded by the earl of Eſſex, who fought 
from principle, and who only wiſhed to bring the 
king to reaſon. 7 | 
When the king advanced from Nottingham, and 
approached near Shrewſbury, he drew up his little 
army, and made them a ſpeach: I promiſe, ſaid he to 
the ſoldiers, in the preſence of Almighty God, and as 1 
hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I will ever de- 
fend the proteſtant religion, and in that religion am re- 
ſolved to live and die. The laws of the land, and the 
rights of my ſubjefs , shall ever be the meaſure of my 
government; and, if heaven ow this little atiny , 
Taiſed for their king's defence, I promiſe to rule by 
parliaments alone , and by every equitable adminiſtra 
tion, When I fail in theſe particulars, then let me be 
abandoned by men; and in this reſolution I hope for the 
aſſiſtance of all good men, and am confident of the pro- 
tection of Providence. 

Eſſex, on the other hand, was reſolved to ſer up 
his head-quarters at Worceſter, and await the king; 
where, in a few days, a ſkirmiſh enſued in fayour of 
the royaliſts; and the battle of Edge - hill, fought 
ſome time after, ſeemed to confirm the king's ſupe- 
riority. The queen had brought him ſoldiers from 
Holland, with ammunition and arms, and immedi- 
ately departed in order to furniſh more: yer ſtill the 
parliament was not diſcouraged; their demands ſeemed 
to increaſe in proportion to their loſſes; and, as they 
were defeated in the field, they grew more haughty 
in the cabinet. They condemned for high treaſon 
fuch governors of towns as gave up their fortreſſes to 
the king ; while he, on the contrary, offered new 
terms of peace upon every advantage. But though 
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| his deſire to ſpare his ſubjects was laudable , as a 
| 1 man, yet his long negotiations were faulty, as a 

warrior, and waſted that time in altercation and pro- 

F poſal , which ſhould have been employed in vigorous 
al exertions in the field. Upon the whole, his firſt 
3 campaign ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs ; his gene- 
1 rals were moſtly victorious, and his army far ſuperior 
to the enemy in point of diſcipline. On the ſide of 
| Xt - the. parliament, the great Hampden was lain in the 


battle of Chaldgrave field ; and on the other hand, 

on the king's part, the gallant lord Faulkland was 

killed at the battle of Newbury. Theſe were- the 

two greateſt, braveſt and wiſeſt men of their time, 

who thus fell, as if, by the kindneſs of Providence , 

| to prevent their ſeeing the miſeries and the ſlaugh- 

| | ter in which their country was ſhortly to be 1n- 
— 2 the perſon who had refuſed 
4 en was the perſon who had refuſed payin 
Mip- money, and withſtood the power of the —.— 
his inflexible integrity gained him the eſteem even 
of his enemies, and his humanity and benevolence, 
the affection of all that knew him more intimately. 
But Faulkland was ſtill a greater character than 
he. He added to Hampden's ſevere principles all 
the politeneſs and elegance then known in Europe. 
He had withſtood the king, while he ſaw him mak- 
ing an ill uſe of his power; but, when he perceived 
the deſign of the parliament to change religion, he 
changed his ſide, and ſtedfaſtly attached himſelf to 
the crown. From the beginning of the civil war, 
his natural chearfulneſs and vivacity grew clouded, 
and he became ſad, pale, and negligent of his p 

Jon, The morning of the battle it was ſeen he deſired 
to die, and he profeſſed that the miſeries of his 
country had already almoſt broken his heart. He 


added , that he was weary of the times, and ſhould 
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leave them before night. He was ſhot with a muf* 
quet in the belly , and his body was the next morn- 
ing found among an heap of ſlain. His writings , his 
juſtice, and his courage, deſerved ſuch a death of 
lory; and they found it. If there be happineſs in 
K it muſt be in ſuch an end, falling in battle 
for our king and principles. | = 
Each battle ſerved only to weaken the royal party, 
and to unite the parliament more ſtrongly together; 
the king and his followers were held together only 
by ſecular motives; the parliament had long been 
actuated by one ſtill ſtronger , that of religion: this 
had hitherto been the ſecret ſpring of all their com- 
motions, and now they fairly threw by the maſk , 
united themſelves to the church of Scotland, and 
ſigned the ſolemn league and covenant, which eſta- 
bliſhed puritaniſm, and laid the foundation of a new 
republic. The king, to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
Weſtminſter parliament, called one 4.D. x6 
at Oxford, where it aſſembled; and © OP e 
England now ſaw , what it had never before ſeen, 
two parliaments fitting at one and the ſame time. 


From this partial parliament he received ſome fup- 


plies ; after which it was prorogued, and never at- 
ter convened. The war went on with its uſual 
fury, and ſkirmiſhes on both ſides were frequent, 
which ſerved to deſolate the kingdom without de- 
ciding victory. Each county joined that ſide to 
which it was addicted from motives of convigtion , 
intereſt, or fear; while ſome obſeryed a perfe& neu- 
trality, Several frequently petitioned for peace ; 
the wiſe and the were moſt earneſt in this cry ; 
but what particularly deferved remark was, the at- 
tempt of the women of London, who, to the num- 
ber of two or three thouſand, went in a body to the 
kouſe of commons, earneſtly * a peace: 
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Give us iloſe traitors, ſaid they, that are againſt 
eace ; give them, that we may tear them in pieces. 
he guards found ſome difficulty in- quelling this 
inſurrection, and one or two women loſt their lives 
in the fray. | | | 
It is both tedious and unimproving to deſcribe all 
the combats, the battles, the ſkirmiſhes , that every 
day paſted on either ſide ; what towns were beſieged 
and taken, how many killed in fight, or what num» 
bers died by the hands of the executioner : every 
civil war preſents the ſame picture to the imagina- 


tion; and this was aggravated with all the miſeries 
of rage, reſentment, and deſpair. All were from 
principle earneſtly employed in deftroying the conſti- 


tution. There were few of thoſe refined underſtand- 


ings, who, diſengaged from the prejudices of party, 
improved the univerſal prejudice of the time to ac - 


quire dominion for themſelves ; all were ſeriouſly , 
earneſtly , and blindly engaged in the favourite pur- 
fuit, The genius of the times was great, but irre- 


gular. 


Among the number who moſt ſeverely felt the in» 


dignation of the commons, was the famous William 


Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had been im- 
priſoned in the Tower at the time when nine more 
of the biſhops were ſent there for remonſtrating ro 
the lords againſt the ſeverity of the lower houſe. 
When he was brought to the bar, in order to make 
his defence, he ſpoke ſeveral hours with that cou- 
rage which is the reſult of innocence and integrity. 


The lords, his judges, were willing to acquit him; 


but the commons were determined upon his death , 
and over - ruled all remonſtrances made in his favour. 
When brought to the ſcaffold , this noble divine, 
without any apparent terror , made the people a long 
fpeech, He told them , « That he had examined his 
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- « heart, and thanked God that he found no ſins 
d there which deſerved the death he was going to 
-. « ſuffer. The king had been traduced by ſome, as 


« labouring to introduce popery ; but that he be- 
« lieved him as ſound a proteſtant as any man in 
« the kingdom : and as for parliaments, though he 
« diſliked the conduct of one or two, yet he never 
« deſigned to change the laws of the country, or 
« the proteſtant religion ». After he had | prayed for 
a Mort ſpace, the executioner did his office at one 
blow. This man ſeemed born to. a better fate and 

better times; hut all diſtinctions of right and wron 

were now loſt in mutual animoſity ; and in genera 
the beſt characters on both ſides were thoſe who fell 
victims to civil fury. He was learned, upright, and 
ſincere; humble in his private deportment, but at- 
tached to trifling ceremonies, and ready to loſe his 
life rather than give them up. | 
The liturgy was, by a public act, aboliſhed the 
dav he died, as if he had [OR the only obſtacle to 
its formal remoyal. The church of England was 
rendered completely preſpyterian, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the Scots, and numbers of the citizens of 
London. An ordinance was eſtabliſhed, by which 
there ſhould be one day in every week appointed as a 
faſt, and the money which was thus ſpared to the 
family, was to be paid in ſupport of the common 
cauſe. Thus ſtrengthened, the parliament feemed 
capable of carrying on their deſigns in an arbitrary 
manner; they bad the Scots to aſſiſt them; they, - 
profeied only one religion, and were united by the 
nds of mutual danger. However , from the mo- 
ment they came all to be ranked under the denomi- 
nation of preſbyterians they again began to ſeparate 
into new parties, as if —.— were neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of this parliament: one port of the houſe 
; : 4 
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were preſbyterians, ſtrictly ſo called; the other in- 
dependents, a new ſect that had lately been intro- 
duced, and gained ground ſurpriſingly. The differ- 
ence between theſe two ſects would hardly be worth 
mentioning, did not their religious opinions influ- 
ence their political conduct. The church of Eng- 
land, which was now totally aboliſhed, had ap- 
pointed biſhops and a book of common prayer; the 
rere exclaimed againſt both; they were for 
having the church governed by clergymen elected by 
the people. The independents went ſtill farther, and 
excluded all elergy: they maintained that every man 
might pray in public, exhort his audience, and ex- 
plain the 8 but their chief difference lay in 


acknowledging no ſubordination in ſecular employ- 


ments, and attempting, to maintain an ideal equa- 
lity, in which they juſtly obſerved that every man 
was born. Were ſuch a plan of government prac- 
ticable, it would no doubt be the moſt happy: but 
the wiſe and powerful muſt ever govern over igno- 
rance and debility ; and the bad ſucceſs, of their 
ſchemes, ſoon after carried into execution , ſhewed 


how ill adapted they were to human infirmity. 


Poſſeſſed, however, with an high opinion of their 


- Jpeculative ſcheme, they behaved with that moroſe 
and ſullen carriage which is ever the reſult of 


narrow manners and ſolitary thinking. The 
ſecretly laboured the abaſement of the preſbytert- 
ans, yet joined them in their efforts to depreſs the 


king. | 


Charles , now perceiving the parliament of Eng- 


land and Scotland united againſt him, and fearing to 


fall under their united efforts, thought proper to make 


a truce with the papiſts of Ireland, in order to bring 
over the Engliſh troops who ſerved in that kingdom. 
By this means he not only had many of the Engliſh 
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troops that ſerved there, but alſo ſeveral of the native 
Iriſh , who came to increaſe his army. It was then 
the parliament complained with truth of his employ- 
ing papiſts in his ſervice, and ftill farther extended 
their reproach, by ſaying that he encouraged them to 
rebel. Theſe troops, however, only ſerved to pro- 
cure the hatred of his ſubjects without ſtrengthening 
his army. They were totally routed , ,, 840. 
by Fairfax, one of the generals of the 1045. 
parliament army, and flaughtered without mercy af- 
ter ſubmiſſion, It was ſaid , that ſeveral Iriſh wo- 
men were found among the flain , who with long 
knives did conſiderable execution; but the animoſi- 
ty of the Engliſh againſt thoſe wretches, at that 
time, might have given rife to the calumny. 

One misfortune now ſeemed to follow cloſe u 
another: prince Rupert, who had long ſuſtained 
the honour of the royal arms, was defeated at York , 
and his army 9, ag" by Fairfax. Charles had re- 
tired to Oxford; bis preſent danger excited his 
friends to new efforts; he levied new forces, and 
had ſome flight ſucceſs. But this appearance of 

ood fortune did not continue. His army was tur- 

ulent and ſeditious: that of the parliament every - 
day improved in diſcipline, and obeyed from pria- 
ciple. Among other inſtances of this nature was 
that act called the ſelf-denying ordinance, by which 
it was reſolved, that no member of the houſe of 
commons ſhould have a command in the army. 
The reaſons aſſigned for this were ſpecious , and 

erhaps ſincere. It was done to prevent the par- 
—_ wiſhing for the continuance of the war, 
in order to enjoy 2 continuing ſhare of authority. 
The former generals were therefore changed : the 
earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Manchefter, gave up 


their commiſſions; and Fairfax, with the ailiftance 
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of Cromwell, new-· modelled the army without any 
oppoſnion. a 

t was the general opinion, that this new altera- 
tion would enfeeble the parliament army : but the 
event proved otherwiſe; they were , after this, every 
where victorious. Both armies met near Naſeby. 
The king, who commanded the main body of his 
own troops, ſhewed himſelf upon this occaſion a 
conrageous general, encouraging his ſoldiers where 
giving way » and rallying them in perſon when bro- 

n. The enemy, however, was victorious; where- 
ever Cromwell fought he brought conqueſt and ter- 
ror, and the defeat of the royal army was princi- 
pally owing to him. This fatal blow the king 
Could never after recover. All his infantry were 
ſo ſcattered, that the enemy took as many priſoners 
as they pleaſed ; his baggage , and the cabinet in 
which his moſt ſecret papers were contained , fell 
into the hands of his purſuers ; and yet , after all, 


We” there were not above fix hundred men flain upon 
- the fieldof battle. | 


It was about this time that Cromwell's courage 
and genius began to appear. He had hitherto been 
only a turbulent ſpeaker in the houſe of com- 
mons, and the leader of a regiment in the army; but 


he now diſcovered talents greater than his 3 
E 


F 


- 


ments, and his prefent ſucceſs opened to him t 
proſpects of ambition which he never after loſt fight 


of. Hiſtorians ſeldom diſtinguiſh properly in the 


changes to be found in the ſame character. It is pro- 


bable Cromwell began to act in the ſtate with prin- 


ciples of conviction and ſincerity ; but, new occurs 


rences ariſing, his ſoul was not proof to he allure- 
ments of fortune; he gave way to her ſedueing call. 


Had he been on the oppreſſed ſide, he might have 
diſplayed ſurpriſing inſtances of conſtaney and in- 
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tegrity; but, happening to be victorious, he be- 
came a tyrant and uſurper, and bathed his country 
with royal blood. fy 

Cromwell was poſſeſſed of apparent humility and 
internal pride. This is juſt the character which Ma- 
chiavel deſcribes for a ſucceſsful uſurper. He was 
originally the ſon of a private gentleman of a mode. 
rate fortune , who had ſome years before attempted 
leaving the kingdom upon a principle of religion, 
but was prevented by the king. This religious de- 
portment Cromwell ever inviolably preſerved : it ſe- 
cured him an aſcendancy in the houſe of commons , 
where the majority were enthuſiaſts ; it gained him 
the affections of Fairfax the general, who. was cou- 
rageous, ignorant, and ſineere; it acquired him the 
love of the army, where his preſence was coveted: 

and he alone was permitted to unite the mili and 
| civil employments in his perſon ; for he had a feat in 
the houſe while he was a colonel in the field. Bur 
he was ſtill reſolved farther to ſtrengthen his inte- 
reſts by attaching the independents privately to his 


[ 
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1 ſide; they increaſed in numbers and power by his 
means, and he, in return, found them reſolute "ny 
a perſevering friends. 
, Ihe battle of Naſeby ſeemed fatal to the intereſts 
1 of the king; and Fairfax and Cromwell availed 
. themſelves of the circumſtances that offered. Every 
© city that they appeared before capitulated. The 
. young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II, par- 
1 ticipated in the misfortunes of his father, and fled 
8 to the iſland of Scilly. The king drew the ſhatter- 
* ed remains of his army into Oxtord „and once more 
7: demanded. peace; but, if he could not obtain it in 
1. the proſperous ſtate of his affairs, it was not bkely 
* that he could now ſucceed in his defires after a de- 
1 


* 


feat. The houſe of commons ee misſor 
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tunes. His letters to the queen were publiſhed 
with thoſe ill-natured remarks and railleries which 
none but the vicious are capable of making. To 
be at once merry and malicious is the fign of a cor- 
rupt heart and underſtanding, | 8 
The king, after having taken every meaſure tliat 
he thought could procure peace, without effect, now 
ſaw himſelf ſhut up in Oxford, a place almoſt with- 
- out any fortifications, and every day in danger of 
falling into the power of a fierce and exaſperated 
party. In ſuch a ſituation he therefore was obliged 
to chuſe the leaſt of two evils, and to deliver himſelf 
up to the Scots army , rather than the Engliſh , as 
he expected to find leſs animoſity in the former. The 
Scots officers had made him ſome general promiſes , 
grounded, probably, upon the hopes of his compli- 
ance with every requeſt they ſhould make. He ſent 
them word of his intention to come to their army ; 
and they promiſed to receive him, and provide for 
his ſafety. Upon this precarious aſſurance, the kin 
left Oxford, and, travelling through by-ways ay 


obſcure places, arrived at the Scots army in nine 
| days. From that moment he ceaſ- 


Jen. 30, 1646. fare be free. The Scots began 
to negotiate with the 'Engliſh army, carried their 
royal priſoner about from one place to another, and, 
at length , upon conſideration of being paid the ar- 
rears due for their ſervice in England, which amount- 
ed to two hundred thouſand pounds , they delivered 
up their king , and returned home laden with the 
reproaches of all good men, and the internal con- 
viction of their own baſeneſs. From this period to 
the ufurpation of Cromwell, the conſtitution was 
convulſed with all the diſtractions of guilt and party, 


When the kingly power was aboliſhed, the par- 


lament then took vp the authority; but they were 
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ſoon to lay it down in turn, and ſubmit to a mili- 
tary democracy; a new form of government, which, 
like all other democracies , was turbulent, feeble, 
and bloody, 


LETTER XLIIL 


T ax civil war was now over, and the army 
of Scotland, being paid the reward of perfidy, re- 
turned to its country. The parliament had now no 
enemy to fear, except thoſe very troops which had 
fought their battles with ſucceſs. You have already 
been informed, that this army , by a political 
ſtroke of Cromwell , was rendered independent of 
the parliament, and all its generals diſabled from 
ſitting there. The commons therefore were now 
willing to get rid of it as ſoon as poſſible, well know- 
ing, that, if the army continued, inſtead of receiving 
laws, it would preſume to dictate: they therefore 
paſſed a vote, by which it was ordained, that a part 
of it ſhould be diſbanded, and another part of it 
ſent over to Ireland. It may eaſily be imagined 
that Cromwell would not ſuffer this. Now was 
the criſis of his greatneſs , and he ſeiſed the oppor- 
tunity : he formed a council of officers, and ano- 
ther of common ſoldiers , called Agitators, who 
were appointed to enquire into the grievances of the 
army, and lay them before the parliament. The 
very ſame conduct which had formerly paſſed be- 
tween the parliament and king, was now put in 
practice between the army and parliament. As 
the commons granted every requeſt, the army roſe 
in their demands : thoſe accuſed the army of mu- 
tiny and ſedition , and theſe retorted the accuſation 
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by alledging a manifeſt deſign in the parliament 


to rule alone, 

The king had been confined, fince he came into 
the power of the- Engliſh , at Holmby-caſtle : the 
army were reſolved to be poſſeſſed of his perſon, and 
ſent one Joyce, a cornet , who from a taylor was 
become an officer, to take the king by force, and 
bring him a priſoner to Newmarket. This com- 
miſhon he executed with intrepidity and diſpatch. 
It was in vain that the commons, now without 

wer, complained of this inſolence: the army, in- 
ſtead of being awed by their menaces, marched to- 
wards London, and now, in turn, preſcribed laws 
to their employers. Cromwell, willing to give all 
his injuſtice the appearance of rectitude, cauſed 
eleven members. of the houſe of commons to be ac - 
cuſed. Theſe were the moſt powerful and leading 
ſpeakers; which ſo aſtoniſhed the members, that, 
willing to appeals the army at any rate , they writ 


to the ere „that they were rea 7 to receive any 
particular charge againſt ſuch as fell under his diſ- 
pleaſure. 


This was an overture for peace; but pre · eminence 
was what the army aimed at. Inſtead therefore of 
being pleaſed at this condeſcenſion; the commander 
— their accuſation into a general complaint, 
and tried every method to provoke a quarrel, which 
the others endeavoured to evade. The citizens of 

London, at length opened their eyes : they now 
ſaw the conſtitution effectually deſtroyed ; they ſaw 
an oppreſſive parliament now ſubje&ted to a more 
oppreſſive army; they perceived their religion abo- 
Iſhed, their king a captive, and the people expoſed 
to the worſt of ſlavery. oy | 

In this exigence the common- council aflembled. 
the militia of the city, the Works were manned, and 
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a manifeſto publiſhed, aggravating the hoſtile inten- 
tions of the army. The houfe of commons was not 
leſs divided than the ſtate : one part was for encou- 
raging the citizens to proceed, while the reſt , with 
the two ſpeakers at their head , was for the army. 
The ſlighteſt diviſions, in ſuch a ſituation , are ſoon, 
attended with violent conſequences. The commons 
ſeparated. The ſpeakers, with fixty-two members, 
quitted the houſe to ſeek protection from the army, 
while thoſe who remained behind gave orders, and 
eſtabliſhed laws, as if they had power to enforce 
obedience. | | 

Their aſſumed power, however, continued but a 
ſhort time; for the army, with the ſpeakers at their 
head, ſoon approached the city. Fear, therefore, 


. compelled the common- council to concur in mea- 


ſures which they tacitly diſapproved. They opened 
their gates to their general, who, attended by the two 
ſpeakers , and the reſt of the members, repaired to 


their reſpective habitations. The parliament thus 


over-· awed, gave up the command of the Tower to 
encral Fairfar , and ordered him the thanks of both 
— for having diſobeyed their commands. 

It ſtill remained to diſpoſe of the king, who had 
been ſent priſonet to Hampton- court. The inde- 
pendents, at the head of whom was Cromwell, and 
the preſbyterians, in the name of either houſe, 
treated ſeparately with him in private: he even had 
hopes that in theſe firuggies for power he might be 
choſen mediator in the diſpute, and expected that 
the ſtate, at laſt, ſenſible of the miſeries of anarchy, 
like a froward child, huſhed by its own importuni- 
ties, would ſertle under its former tranquil conſti- 
tution. But he was ſoon undeceived when he found 
the army and the generals maſters in the diſpute; and, 
when, as he had hitherto been uſed with ſome de: 
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ree of teſpect, upon their prevailing , he ſaw him- 
elf treated with very little deference or conſidera- 


tion. He therefore reſolved to ſeek ſafet by flight, 
ed fr 


and attended by two of his courtięrs, om his 
confinement, and travelled on horſeback all night to 
the ſea- ſide, in order to embark for France, leaving 


behind him a letter to both houfes of parliament. 


His uſual fortunes, however, ſtill attended him here; 
no ſhip was in readineſs at the place appointed, and 

he had no other method left, but to truſt ro the ge- 
neroſity of the governor of the iſle of Wight for 
protection. Colonel Hammond was then in that 
command ; a creature of Cromwell, who had been 
placed there by the intereſt of John Hampden , whom 
we have ſeen ſuch an oppoſer of the king. His ma- 
2 attendants, whoſe names were Aſhburnham 
and Berkeley, went to talk with the governor upon 
this important occaſion , who, inſtead of promiſing 
the protection required, only returned an evaſive 


anſwer, and deſired to be conducted to the king. 
„ this, all three went together to the houſe, 


the unfortunate monarch expected their arri - 
val; but Hammond ſtaid below. When Aſhburn- 
ham informed his majeſty that Hammond was come 


to wait upon him, but that he had given no promiſe 


for protection, the king, who had now found almoſt 
all the world unfaithful, could not help crying out, 
O Jack, thou haſt undone me! Aſhburnham burſt into 
aſhower of tears, and offered to kill Hammond that 
moment with his own hand. The humane mo- 
narch would not permit this. Hammond was 
brought up, and the king , being compelled to fol- 
low him to Cariſbrook caſtle , was once more made 


a priſoner, and treated by Hammond with only the 


outward appearance of reſpect. 
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In the mean time, the parliament continued every 
day to grow more feeble and more factious; the 
army more powerful and better united. Cromwell 
had taken every precaution to eſtabliſh ſuch a ſubor- 
dination among his troops, as was neceſſary to con- 
duct them with eaſe, and invigorate his proceedings. 
But his views were in ſome danger of being contro- 
verted, at this juncture, by a new and unheard · of 
confederacy. The independents were for having no 
ſubordination in government. A ſet of men called 
Levellers now aroſe, who declared againſt any other 
governor than Chriſt. They declared that all degrees 
ſhould be leyelled, and an equality univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed in titles and eſtates. They prefented ſeveral 
petitions, and carried their inſolence to an immeaſur- 
able pitch. Cromwell at once ſaw that he was now 
upon the point of loſing all the fruits of his former 
ſchemes and dangers, and dreaded this new faction 
ſtill the more, as they turned his own pretended 
principles againſt himſelf : thus finding all at ſtake, 
he was reſolved, by one reſolute blow, to difperſe 
the faction, or periſh in the attempt. Having inti- 
mation that the levellers were to meet at a certain 
place, he unexpeQtedly appeared before the terrified 
aſſembly, at the head of his red regiment, which had 
been hitherto invincible. He demanded, in the name 
of God, what their aſſembly and murmurings would 
be at; and, receiving an inſolent anſwer he laid two 
of the moſt remarkable dead upon the ground with 
his own hands. The guards diſperſing the reſt, he 
cauſed ſeveral of them to be hanged upon the ſpot, 
ſent others priſoners to London, and thus diſperſed 
a faction, no otherwiſe criminal than in having fol- 
lowed his own example. 
This action ſerved ſtill more to increaſe his power 
in the camp, in the parliament, and in the eity. 
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Fairfax , now become a lord, was nominal general, 
but Cromwell was inyeited with all the power of the 
army. The king, a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, 
ſtill continued to negotiate a fleace; while the par- 
liament ſaw no other method of deſtroying the mi- 
licary power which themſelves had raiſed, but b 
oppoſing to it that of the king. Frequent propoſi- 
tions therefore paſſed between the captive monarch 
and the commons; but the great obſtacle, which 
was their inſiſting upon deſtroying epiſcopacy, till 
defeated every meaſure. 7 

In the mean time, the Scots, aſhamed of having 
been thought to have ſold their king, raiſed an army 
in his favour : many of the young nobility in Eng- 
land ſeconded their intentions: the king's deſperate 
affairs once more began to wear a favourable aſpect, 
which Cromwell perceiving , led his veteran army to 
certain victory. Succeſs ſtill ſeemed: to back his 
crimes : he defeated their forces entirely at Preſton, 
and took the duke of Hamilton, their general, pri- 
ſoner. Fairfax, on the other hand, was equally 22 
ceſsful in Kent and Eſſex: the inſurgents having re- 
tired into the city of Colcheſter , which declared for 
the king, he blocked them up, and, having com- 
pelled them to ſurrender at diſcretion , he treated 
them with that inhumanity for which the republican 
army was at that time remarkable. 

The parliament ſtill continued to treat with the 
king, and, apprehending more from the deſigns of 
their generals than the attempts of their monarch, 
ſeemed in earneſt, for the firſt time, in their nega- 
tiations : but it was now too late; the army ſoon re- 
turned crowned with their accuſtomed ſucceſs, and 
with furious remonſtrances demanded juſtice upon 
the king; They accuſed him as the cauſe of all the 


misfortunes of the kingdom, and inſiſted that his par- 
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Urans and favourites ſhould ſhare with him in his 
public puniſhment. This remonſtrance was ſoon af- 
ter backed by petitions from the garriſons diſperſed 
over different parts of the kingdom , and the counties 
of Somerſet and Norfolk concurred in the ſame de- 
mand. Fairfax , being influenced by Cromwell, and 
not perceiving that he was the tool of his m"_ 
colleague, transferred his royal priſoner from the iſle 
of Wight to Hurſt-caſtle. The parliament com- 
plained of this arbitrary proceeding, but their re- 
monſtrances were now but empty found, They 


began to iſſue ordinances for a more eſfectual oppo- 


ſition ; but they received a meſſage from Cromwell, 
that he intended. paying them a viſit next day with 
his army, and in 1 — mean time ordered them to 
raiſe him upon the city of London forty thouſand 
pounds. Affrighted at the approaching danger, they 
complied with his demand; and in the mean time, 
the general with his army came and. took up his quare 
ters in the ſkirts of the city. The commons ſtill pro- 
ceeded in the treaty with the king; but this Crom; 
well was reſolved to oppoſe. They voted, that the 
carrying the king priſoner to Hurſt-caſtle was with - 
out the advice or conſent of the houſe : to puniſh 
them for this, Cromwell placed guards round their 
houſe, and made thoſe members priſoners whom he 
judged moſt oppoſite to his deſigns. One of his 
colonels, whoſe: name was Pride, having a paper of 
names in his hand, ſeiſed upon one-and-forty , and 
ſent them to the Court of Wards, where they were 
Kept under guard. Theſe were preſbyterians, the 


original authors of all the troubles, and who now 


fell victims to the fide they had eſpouſed. The next 


day an hundred more of the members were denied 


entrance z and that part of the houſe which now 
remained vas entirely compoſed of a ſmall hody of 
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independents , ludicrouſly called the Rump. Theſe 


| ſoon voted, that the tranſactions of the houſe, a few 
days before, were _ ; and that the general's con- 
duct was juſt and neceſſary. 


This parliament, if it now deſerves that name, was 


nothing but a medley of the moſt obſcure citizens , 
the ſlave of the army, the officers of which, * 
themſelves members, ruled all their proceedings. It 


was now therefore unanimouſly reſolved in this ſedi- 


tious aſſembly to erect an High Court of Juſtice, with 
Power to try the king for treaſon againſt the king- 

dom. For form-ſake the deſired the concurrence of 
the few remaining lords in the other houſe ; but, 
even here, there till was virtue enough left unani- 
mouſly to reject ſo horrid a propoſal. This no way 
abated the ardour of the commons: they voted that 
the concurrence of the houſe of lords was unneceſ- 
fary ; they declared that all power was originally de- 
rived from the people; a declaration true in irfelt, but 
which they wreſted to the moſt deteſtable purpoſes. 
Colonel Harriſon , the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the king from Hurſt-caſtle to 


Windſor. When he arrived there, the council of war - 


ordained that he ſhould be no longer treated with the 


deference due to royalty. All ceremony was laid 


aſide , an he now ſaw himſelf deprived of his ſer- 
vants, and expoſed to the contempt of low- bred in- 
ſolence. From the ſixth to the twentieth of] _—y 
the time was employed in makin r erg or 
this aſtoniſhing ſcene of guilt. One hundred and 
forty-five perſons were appointed judges upon this 
occaſion; and one Bradſhaw, a praQttioner of the 
law, was elected as preſident of this deteſtable ſynod. 

The king was now conducted from Windſor to 
St. James's, and was next day produced before the 


High Court at Weſtminſter-hall to take his trial. 
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He ſtill remembered the dignity he owed to himſelf 


before ſuch an inferior court; and, — his place 
with his hat on, with a ſtern air ſurveyed 


is judges, 
who were alſo covered. When his charge was 


read, importing that he had been the cauſe of all the 


blood that was ſhed ſince the commencement of the 
rebellion, he could not repreſs a ſmile at once of 
contempt and indignation. He then demanded by 
what authority he was brought to ſuch a trial? to 


which Bradſhaw replied, that he was tried in the 


name of the commons of England. The king then 
objected to the legaliry of the tribunal , ſince the 
ſanction of the lords and his own were wanting to 
complete it; and refuſed to plead to the articles of 
the impeachment. Being deſired to anſwer ſeveral 


times, and perſiſting in his refuſal , he was remanded 


0 his confinement, and the court adjourned. At 
their ſecond ſitting , the 2 again ſummoned 
the king to anſwer to his ny; and the kin 
again demurred to the legality of his judges, Ks. 
began to, open his objections, when he was inter- 
rupted by Brandſhaw „and ſent back to priſon, as 
before. At his third appearance, he continued firm 
10 his purpoſe, and refuſed to comply until he ſhould 
be convinced, that their proceedings were not con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of the Kingdom. The 
fourth and laſt time he appeared before this ſelf. 
created court of juſtice, as he was going thither, he 
was inſulted by the ſoldiers and the mob, who ex- 
claimed, Juſtice, juſtice ! Execution, execution! He ap- 
peared before-the court with the ſame firm com 
ſure as uſual, with his hat on; and while his ſen- 
tence was reading, in which he was branded with all 
the odious appellations that malice could ſu 
diſcovered no other emotions than thoſe of 


geſt, he 
| **. pity. In 
walking back from this horrid tribunal , the rabblg 
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renewed the cry of Juſtice ! Execution! and, among 
other inſults , one miſcreant preſumed 'to ſpit in the 
face of his king. He patiently wiped his face : Poor 
ſouls , ſaid he , they would treat their generals in the ſame 
manner ſor fixpence. A ſoldier more compaſſionate 
than the reſt, could not help imploring a bleſſing up- 
on his royal head; an officer, overhearing it, ſtruck 
| the pious centinel to the ground in preſence of the 
| | monarch , who could not help ſaying , that the pu- 
| nishment exceeded the erg The day of execution 
was fixed to be the third after his ſentence; which 
when it arrived, he was conducted on foot through 
St. James's park to Whitehall, accompanied by 
doctor Juxon, and guarded by a regiment of foot, 
under the command of colonel Tomlinſon. The 
ſcaffold was covered with black, in the middle of 
which were ſeen the block and ax, with two execu- 
tioners in maſques. The ſoldiers were placed round 
it, and an infinite concourſe of ſpectators waited 
with filent horror at a greater diſtance. The king 
ſurveyed all their ſolemn preparations with calm 
_ compoſure : he aſſured the perſons who ſtood with 
him upon the ſcaffold , that he thought himſelf guilt - 
leſs of any erime, but that of having giving up the | 
earl of Strafford to the fury of his enemies; and 
that he had confidence in the mercy of heaven. 
While he thus avowed his innocence, the biſhop 
who attended him, warned him that he had but one 
Kage more to heaven; at which the king cried out, 
1 go from à corrupnible to an incorruptible crown , where 
ao diſturbance can arrive. « You are exchanged, re- 
« plied the biſhop,, from a temporal to an eternal 
« crown; a 8 !» Having now taken off 
his cloak, he delivered _ George to the r = 
"> WI hatically pronouncing the wor 
Jun. 30, 1648. Rementer, He then laid his hea 
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on the block, and ſtretehed forth his hands as a ſignal, 
One of the men in a maſque ſevered his head from 
his body at a blow; and the other, holding it up, 
ſtreaming with gore, cried out, This is the head of 
a 5 mk, Such was the death of Charles, who 
lived long enough to ſee the laws and conſtitution 
of his country expire before him. He had the misfor- 
tune to be bred up in high notions of the prero- 
1 , which he thought it his duty to ſuſtain. He 

ived at a time when the ſpirit of the law was in op- 


, poſition to the genius of the people; and governing 


by eld rules , inftead of endeavouring to accommo- 
date himſelf to the changes of the times, he fell in 
the univerſal convulſion. Many kings before him 
expired by treaſons , plots , or aſſaſſination; but ne- 
ver ſince the times of Agis the Lacedemonian , was 
any but he facrificed by their ſubjects with all the 
formalities of juſtice. Upon the whole, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, though the nation was branded by 
foreigners with reproach upon this occaſion , yet 
thefe ſtruggles at length ended in domeſtic happi- 
neſs and ſecurity : the laws became more preciſe, 
and the ſubjects more ready to obey, as if a previous 


_ fermentation in the conſtitution was neceſſary to its 


ſubſequent refinement. | 
LETTER XILIV. 


(C ROMWELL, who had ſecretly ſolicited the 
king's death, now began to feel wiſhes to which 
he had been hitherto a ſtranger. He perceived him- 
felf not far removed from the obje& of his moſt un- 
bounded ambition. His views expanded with ſucceſs, 
and his firſt principles of liberty ſhrunk when oppoſ- 
ed to the unbounded proſpe& of power. The parlia- 
gent which was ſtill permitted to enjoy the ſhadow of 
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authority, voted it high treaſon to acknowledge 


Charles Stewart, ſon of the murdered king, as ſuc- 
cefſor to the throne. They likewiſe voted the houſe 
of lords uſeleſs and dangerous, and paſſed an act 
for the abolition of all kingly power. A great ſeal 
was made, on one ſide of which were engraved the 
arms of England and Ireland, with this inſcription, 
The great ſeal of England; on the reverſe was repre - 


| ſented the houſe of commons ſitting, with this 


motto , The ff year of freedom , by God's bleſſing 
reſtored , 1648. 

They next proceeded to try thoſe gallant men, 
whoſe attachment to their late ſovereign had been 
moſt remarkable. The duke of Hamilton and lord 
Capel were accuſed, condemned, and beheaded ; ſe- 
veral others ſhared the ſame fate. The earl of 
Norwich and Sir John Owen were condemned, but 
reprieved, The Scots were not a little diſpleaſed 
at the death of the duke , who was executed not only 
contrary to the laws of war, but the laws of nations: 
they were therefore determined to acknowledge the 
Young prince for their king. But their love of liberty, 


An ſome a3 gb , ſeemed to combat their reſentment : 


they called him to the throne indeed, but, at the 
fame time, abridged his power with every limitation 


 whichthey had formerly 1 4 to impoſe on their 


late ſovereign. The ſecond Charles had neither the 
virtue, the conſtancy, nor the principles of his father. 
Attached to no religion, he agreed to all their pro- 
poſals, and was contented to accept the formalities 


Without the power of a king. He was received at 


Edinburgh with demonſtrations of profound reſpeQ , 
and entered the city by that very gate on which the 
limbs of the brave Montroſe, one of his moſt faith- 
ful adherents, were till expoſed ; but he ſoon found 
hat the life he was likely to lead would be an unſup- 
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rtable bondage to one of his volatile diſpoſition. 

e was ſurrounded and inceflantly importuned by 
the Scotch fanatical clergy , who came to inftruct 
him in religion, and obliged him to liſten to long 
ſermons, in which they ſeldom failed to ſtigma- 
tize the late king as a tyrant, to accuſe his mother 
of idolatry , and himſelf of an untoward diſpoſition. 
Upon appointed days he was obliged to hear fix 
ſermons without intermiſſion. They inſiſted upon 


his obſerving Sunday with a Jewiſh ſtrictneſs. 


They even watched his looks; and, if he happened 


to ſmile at any part of their abſurd enthuſiaſms, he 
was reprimanded for his profaneneſs. Charles for 
2 while bore this inſolence with hypocritical tran» / 


quillity , and even pretended to be greatly edified 


by their inſtructions : but, notwithſtanding this, 
he only wiſhed for an opportunity of eſcaping from 
ſuch a variety of diſguſting unpertinence. | 

In the mean time, the Engliſh parliament, alarmed . 
at the king's reſtitution in Scotland, A. D. 1810. 
ſent to call Cromwell from Ireland, 1049. 
where he had carried on the war with his uſual ſue- 
ceſs. He had reduced Kilkenny and many other 
places, and proſecuted his conqueſts. with ſurpriſ- 
ing rapidity. However, he now left the war in 


- that kingdom to be carried on by Ireton, his de- 


puty- lieutenant, and returned to England, in obe- 
dience to the mandate of the parliament. When 
he took his ſeat in the houſe, the ſpeaker thanked 
him for the ſervices he had done the commonwealth. 
They then proceeded to deliberate upon the war 
with Scotland. They defired to know if Fairfax 
would conduct the enterpriſe. Fairfax, a rigid 
preſpyterian, who, had all along fought from prin- 
£iple , declined. oppoſing a nation which he conſi- 


deted as ca- operating in the ſame good work for 
Vor. II. | 
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which he had firſt drawn the ſword ; he therefore 
declined the command, ſent his commiſſion to the 
commons, and retired to ſpend the remainder of his 
life in privacy and peace. | 

This was an _— Cromwell's ſubſequent 
F laid wer; he was appointed general of 
A. D. 1650. — forces of the 1 and 
ſoon marched into Scotland at the head of an army 
of. eighteen thouſand men, long accuſtomed to con- 
quer. He found general Leſley at the head of an 
army far more numerous than his own, but un- 
diſciplined and mutinous. After ſome previous ſkir- 
miſhing , Cromwell faw himſelf in a very diſadvan- 
tageous poſt near Dunbar, and his antagoniſt ready 
to take advantage of his incommodious ſituation, 
However, perceiving the Scots preparing to give 
him battle, he aſſured the ſoldiers that the Lord had 
delivered the enemy into his hands , and ordered 
His army to ſing pſalms, as already aſſured of the 
victory. The miniſters of the Scotch army were 
not leſs ſanguine of their aſſurances of victory than 
he; they boldly promiſed ſucceſs in the name of 
the Lord, and excited a ſpirit of impatience among 
the ſoldiers. Victory, as always before, again de- 
clared for Cromwell, who routed the enemy with 
great ſlaughter , while he did not loſe, on his ſide, 
above forty men in all. | 
Charles, who hated the Scoteh army, and only 
dreaded Cromwell, was well enough pleaſed at this 
defeat. It ſerved to introduce him to a greater 
ſhare in the command than he was before permit- 
ted to enjoy. He therefore put himſelf at the head 
of that remnant which ſurvived the defeat, and 
ftrengthened it with the royalifts , who had been be · 
fore excluded from his ſervice. And now, in- 
ſtead of following Cromwell, who led his victo- 
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nous troops to Perth, he reſolved to ſeiſe this op- 
portunity of 8 into England, where he 
expected to be joined by numbers there ſtill at- 
tached to his intereſts. His hopes in this were 
fruſtrated; his army, on their march, was leſſened 
by continual defertion and diſeaſe. Few volunteers 
repaired to the royal ſtandard; and he at length 
ſaw his vigilant enemy overtake him 14 3 
at Worceſter. Both armies fought "0 * 
with equal imrepidity, but Cromwell was again 
victorious. Never was ſo complete a victory ob- 
rained by him before. Two thouſand periſhed by 
the ſword, and four times that number, being 
taken, were ſold as ſlaves to the American planters. 
The conqueror became maſter of all Scotland, 
and ſet a price of a thouſand pounds upon the head 
of the king. | 
Imagination can ſcarce conceive dangers more 
romantic , or diſtrefles more ſevere, than thoſe 
which attended the young king's eſcape from Wor- 
ceſter. After his hair was cut off, the better to 
effect his eſcape , he worked for ſome days, dif- 
guiſed as a peaſant, at wood - cutting. He next 
made an attempt to retire into Wales, under the 
conduct of one Pendrell, a poor but faithful com- 
panion in his diſtreſs; but in this attempt he was 
diſappointed, every paſs being guarded to prevent 
his eſcape, Being obliged to return , he met one 
colonel Careleſs , who, like himſelf, had eſcaped 
the carnage at Worceſter; and it was in his com- 
pany that he was obliged to climb a ſpreading oak, 
among the thick branches of which they paſſed the 
day together, while the ſoldiers of the enemy went 
underneath in purſuit of him. From thence he 
paſſed with imminent danger, feeling all the viciſ- 
fitudes of famine, fatigue, and org to the houſe 

| | A | 
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of one Mr, Lane, a worthy ſubject of his, in Staf- 
fordſhire. Here he deliberated about the means of 
eſcaping to France, They agreed that he ſhould 
ride before this gentleman's daughter on a viſit 
to one Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neighbour» 
hood of Briſtol. During this journey , he every 
day met people whoſe perſons he knew, and once 
paſſed through a whole regiment of the parliament 
army. 

When they arrived at the houſe of Mrs. Norton , 
the firſt perſon they ſaw was one of his own chap- 
lains, fitting at the door, amuſing himſelf with 
ſeeing people play at bowls, The king after 
having taken proper care of his horſe in the table, 
was ſhewn to an apartment which Mrs. Lane had 
provided for him, upon pretence of indiſpoſition. 
The butler, being ſent to him with ſome refreſh- 
ment , no ſooner beheld his countenance , which 
was now very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than 
he recollected the viſage of his king — maſter, 
and, falling upon his knees, while the rears ſtreamed 
down his cheeks, he cried out, « I am rejoiced 
« to ſee your majeſty ! » The king enjoined him ſe- 
crecy , and the honeſt ſervant punctually kept his 
word. Having ſtaid ſome days in this place, he 
repaired to the houſe of colonel Wyndham , where 
he was cordially received, that gentleman's famil 
having ever been noted for loyalty. Purſuing his 
rout to the ſea- ſide, he once more had a very pro- 
vidential eſcape from the little inn at which he 
lodged. It happened to be a folemn faſt, and a 
fanatical weaver , who Had fought in the parliament 
army, was preaching againſt t ig in a chapel 
fronting the houſe. Charles was actually one of 

the audience. A farrier of the ſame principles, 
who had been examining the horſes belonging to 
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the paſſengers , came to aſſure the preacher that 
he knew, by the faſhion of the ſhoes, that one of 
the ſtrangers horſes came from the north. The 
reacher inſtantly affirmed , that this horſe could 
bios to no other than Charles Stewart, and 
went immediately with a conſtable to the houſe ; 


but the king, in the mean time, found means to 


eſcape. Thus, at length, after inexpreſſible hard- 
ſhips , and having experienced the fidelity of forty 
different perſons of all ranks, who had power to 
betray him, he embarked at Brighthelmited , and 
landed ſafely in Normandy. | 
Cromwell, in the mean time, returned to Lon- 
don in triumph, where he was met by 
the ſpeaker of the houſe , accompanied 
by the mayor and magiſtrates in their formalities. 
His firſt care, upon his return, was to take the ad- 
Faroe of his ſucceſſes, by depreſſing the Scots, 
An act was paſſed for aboliſhing royalty in Scot- 
land, and annexing it as a conquered province to 
the Engliſh commonwealth , impowering it, how- 
ever, to ſend a certain number of repreſentatives 
to the | Britiſh parliament. It was now ſeen with 
aſtoniſhment , that a parliament compoſed of ob- 
ſcure and weak members could govern at once with 
unanimity and ſucceſs, Without any acknow- 
ledged ſubordination, they levied armies, maintained 
fleets, and gave laws to their neighbours. Never 
was Ebglaod more powerful than at this period. 
The finances were managed with ceconomy and 
exactneſs. No private perſon became rich by pubs 
lic extortions. The revenues of the crown , the 
lands of the biſhops, and a tax of a hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds each month, ſupplied the 
wants of government, and invigorated all their pro- 


ceedings. 5 | 
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Having reduced the Britiſh dominions to perfect 
- obedience, the parhament next reſolved to chaftiſe 
the Dutch, who had given but very light cauſes of 
complaint. Doriflaus, one of the late king's judges , 
being ſent thither by the commons as envoy , was 
aſſaſſinated by the royal party that had taken refuge 
there; St. John appointed Engliſh ambaſſador , was 
alſo inſulted by the friends of the prince of Orange. 
Theſe were grounds ſufficient to incenſe the repub- 
lick of England to a war. Its ſucceſs, however, was 
doubrfal : Blake commanded the Engliſh , and 
Van Tromp was admiral for Holland; both equally 
experienced, courageous , and active. Several en- 
gements ſerved only to ſhew the excellence of the 
admirals , without determining the balance of naval 
power. The parliament, however, was willing to 
continue the war , rightly judging , that, when the 
| Force of the nation was exerted by ſea, it would di- 
miniſh Cromwell the general's power by land. 

Cromwell was not behind them in penetration; 
he ſaw they dreaded his growing power and wiſhed 
to diminiſh it: all his meaſures were conducted with 
2 bold intrepidity that marked his character; and he 
was now reſolved to make another daring effort. He 
perſuaded his officers to preſent a petition for pay- 
ment of arrears and redreſs of grievances, which 2 
knew would be rejected with diſdain. The houſe, 
upon receiving it, appointed a committee to prepare 
an act, that all perſons ho preſented ſuch petitions 
for the future ſhould be deemed guilty of high trea- 
fon. This was what Cromwell wiſhed for. He 
was fitting in council with his officers, when in- 
formed of the ſubject on which the houſe was de- 
liberating. Turning to major - general Vernon, 1 
am compelled , cried he, to do a thing that makes the 


very hair of my head ſtand an end ; and, ſtarting up 


1 
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with marks of violent indignation in his counte- 
nance, he haſtened'to the parliament, with a body 
of three hundred ſoldiers. Upon entering the 
houſe, he took his place, and fat ſome time to 
hear te debates. When the ſpeaker was about to 

ut the queſtion, he ſuddenly roſe up, and, revil- 
ing them for their ambition and cruelty , he ſtamped 
with his foot, and inſtantly the houſe was filled 
with armed men : then addreſſing 411 
himſelf to the members, Get you gone, 53˙ 
ſaid he; give place to honeſt men; you are no -» oo 
à parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a parlia- 
ment; the Lord has done with you | He then ac- 
cuſed one as a dronkard, another as a whoremaſter , 


a third of adultery , and a fourth of extortion. It 


is you, added he, that have forced me upon this; I have 
ſought the Lord night and day, that he would rather 


ay me than put me upon this work, Then pointi 


to the mace, Take away, cried he, that bauble? 
after Which, turning out all the members, he or- 
dered the door to be locked, and, putting the key 
in his pocket, retired to Whitehall. Thus, by one 
daring exploit, the new republic was aboliſhed, and 
the whole power, civil and military, centered in 


him alone. The unſteady form of the Engliſh 


government at that time, is the ſtrongeſt proof of 
a late philoſopher's opinion, that every country is 
poſſeſſed of a ſet of laws and conſtitutions bell a- 
dapted to the nature of the inhabitants, the climate, 
and the foil which when once broken through, 
the government muſt continue weak and unſteady, 
until the natural conftitution is reſtored ; as, in me- 


chanics, all bodies continuing to waver till their 


center of gravity is ſupported, 
4G 3 
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+» #SLE'TTER-XLV. 
Trar parliament, which had long gloried 


in reſiſting violence, was now diflolved by an 
act of the moſt flagrant oppreſſion. The people, 
however, expreſſed no diſlike at their diſſolution. 
Cromwell received congratulatory. addreſſes from 
the fleet, the corporations, and the army: but he 
was unwilling to put forth all his power at once ; 
he. reſolved to amuſe. them with the form of 
a commonwealth, and familiarize them by degrees 
10 arbitrary government. He decreed, that the ſo- 
vereign power ſhould be veſted in one hundred and 
forty - four perſons under the denomination of a 
parliament; and he undertook himſelf to make the 
choice. The perſons he pitched upon were the 
loweſt , meaneſt , and moſt ignorant among the citi- 
zens; he foreſaw , that during the adminiſtration 
of ſuch he alone muſt govern z or that they would 
ſoon throw up the reigns of government, which 
they were unqualifisd to guide. To excel in 
fanaticiſm ſeemed a neceſſary. qualification in this 
new parliament. Several, with long names borrowed 
. from. fcripture , were members; but a man, whoſe 
name was Praiſe God Barebones, was one of the moſt 
remarkable; and by his name the aſſembly was at- 
terwards called in ridicule, 1 TG | is 

To this aſſembly. was committed the care of 
making peace with the Dutch; but, being utterly 
unſkelled in ſuch negotiations, the ambaſſadors of 
the ſtates were quite at a loſs. how to treat with 
them. The people exclaimed at ſo fooliſh a legiſ- 
lature, and they themſelves ſeemed not inſenſible 
of the contempt and ridicule which they every 


| 
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day failed not to incur. They had now fat five 
months without doing any thing of importance; 
when at length Rouſe, their ſpeaker, roſe up, and 
propoſed that, as they were unable to bear the 
burthen that was laid upon them, they ſhould re- 
ſign their authority to him from whom they had 
received it. Cromwell accepted their reſignation 
with pleaſure, and ſent colonel White to clear the 
houſe in the few fanatics who perſiſted in conti- 
nuing to fit, White, entering with a detachment 
of ſoldiers, aſked, Jhat they did there? To which 
replying , that they were ſeeking the Lord, Then 
you may go elſewhere , cried he , for to my certain know- 
ledge , the Lord has not been here theſe many years. 

| The officers now, by their own authority , de- 
clared Cromwell protector. He was poſſeſſed of 
that which is the original of all command, name- 
P4 „force; for the ſtrong ever give laws to the 
eeble. The mayor and aldermen were ſent for; 
the uſurper was inſtalled at Whitehall, in the pa- 
lace of the Engliſh kings; he aſſumed the * 
of protector, was honoured with the epithet of 
highneſs, and proclaimed in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom. Thus an obſcure inhabi- 
tant of Wales, at length, roſe to unlimited power, 
far beyond that of former kings, by his courage and 
his hypocriſy. 

He was about fifty-three years of age when he 
began to reign, which he did with equal conduct, 
moderation, and ſucceſs. He, in the beginning , 
choſe among the officers, the former companions 
of his dangers and victories, twenty-one counſel- 
lors of ſtate, to each of whom he afligned a pen- 
Hon of one thouſand pounds a year. The troops 
were always paid a month in advance; the ma- 
gazines were well provided; the 8 treaſure , 

K | 5 - 
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of which he had the diſpoſal , was managed with 
frugality and care. The Dutch were compelled 
to ſue for peace, and he dictated the terms. He 
inſiſted upon their paying deference to the Britiſh 
flag. They were compelled to abandon the in- 
tereſt of the king. They engaged to pay eighty- 
five thouſand pounds, as an indemnification for 

former expences; and to reftore the Englifh Eaſt- 
India company a part of thoſe dominions of which 
they had unjuſtly deprived them in the eaſt. 

Every nation with whom the Engliſh had any 
connexion, now courted their protector's alliance. 
Among the number , France ſolicited his aid 
againſt Spain. Cromwell , though capable of con- 
ducting the internal parts of government, had no 
ſkill in foreign policy. He lent his aſſiſtance to 
humble Spain, at a time when the intereſts of Eu- 
rope required her exaltation. Cardinal Mazarine 

gave him up Dunkirk. His fleet under the con- 
duct of the famous Blake, took the ifland of Ja- 
maica. The kingdom of Ireland was entirely ro- 
duced to obedience, and treated by him as a con- 
quered country ; many thouſands of the wretched 
natives ſtrove to find in baniſhment , an alleyia- 
tion of their miſeries ; numbers died of famine, and 
by the hands of the executioner not a few. ; 

Cromwell, to give the greater appearance o 
juſtice to his uſurpation, was reſolved to govern by ſ 
parliament, yet by ſuch a parliament alone as he 
could govern. He aſſembled them, and diflolved 
them, at pleaſure. The houſe of lords was entirely 
diſcontinued; but he ſent up a new chamber of 
parliament, compoſed of his own creatures , to op- 
poſe that elected by the voices of the people. Thus, 
ever active, vigilant, and reſolute, he diſcovered 
cevery- conſpiracy againſt his petſon, and every in- 
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ſurreQion among the people, before they took ef- 
fe&t. He had the addreſs to prevail upon his par- 
crown , merely to have the ſeeming A. P. 1657. 
magnanimity of refuſing it, and thus to confirm 
his real power, 4 : 
His private life was no leſs worthy out obſerva- 
tion: he led an obſcure life in the palace aſſigned 
for his habitation , without pomp , without luxury. 
When he ſent his ſon Henry into Ireland, he al- 
lowed him but one ſervant in his retinue. His 
manners were naturally auſtere, and he preſerved 
the dignity and diſtance of his character in the 
midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity. He was cruel from 
policy; juſt and temperate from inclination ; labo- 
rious and exact in all his deſigns; without elo- 
quence, he had the talent of perſuading, and, with- 
out ſincerity, the art of making ſincere adherents: 
his dexterity equally ſatisfied every ſect; with 
preſbyterians , a preſbyterian; with deiſts, a deiſt; 
only an independent in principle. It was by theſe 
arts he continued his authority , firſt cemented 
blood, and maintained by hypocriſy and ufurpa- 
tion. | | . 

Let ee this conduct, which conc 
tributed to render him truly formidable at home, 
he was, after a few years reign, become truly mi- 
ſerable to himſelf. He knew that he was deteſted 
by every party in the kingdom; he knew the fierce 
ſpirit. of the people whom he had made ſlaves; 
and he was inceſſantly haunted by the terrors of 
an aſſaſſination. To increaſe his calamity, a book 


was publiſhed, intitled , Killing no Murder; in 
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| ſtand to be devoured by the wolf? Cromwell read 
this ſpirited treatiſe , and, it is ſaid, was. never 
ſeen to ſmile afterwards. He wore armour under 


his cloaths, and always kept a loaded piſtol in his 


pocket; his aſpe& became cloudy , and he regarded 


every ſtranger with a glance of timid ſuſpicion, 


He always travelled with hurry and precipitation , 
and never ſlept two nights ſucceſſively in the ſame 
apartment. A tertian ague came at laſt to deliver 
A. D. 1678. im from a life of horror and miſery. 

1058. He died at Whitehall, after having 
Nominated his ſon Richard Cromwell as his ſuc- 
- ceflor. Notwithſtanding the evident approaches 
of death, his fanatical chaplains affirmed that he 
would recover, and thanked God for the undoubted 
aſſurances they had received of his ſafety. He was 
even of the ſame opinion himſelf. Z tell you, cried 
he to the phyſicians that attended him,  shall not 
dic of this diſtemper : favourable anſwers have been 
returned from heaven, not only to my own ſupplications , 


but Ukewiſe to tho ſe of the godly , who carry on a more in- 


timate 'correſpondance with the Lord. This behaviour, 
at his death, is an undeniable proof that he was 
in reality more an enthuſiaſt than an hypocrite z 
and, in fad, we are more frequently deceived than 
eee gl yy los nid 32) Soren 
Whatever were the differences of intereſt after 
the death of the uſurper , the influence of his name 
was ſtill ſufficient to get Richard his fon proclaimed 
protector. The parties, however, were now grown 
too headſtrong to be controuled by greater abilities; 
what then could Richard do, who had nothing 


active in his diſpoſition, no talents for buſineſs, 


no knowledge of government, no ambition, no im- 
portance? Oliver, by means of the army, had 
loan governed the kingdom; they were now leſt 


- 
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to govern alone. They firſt therefore preſented a 
Petition to the new protector, demanding that no 
member of the army ſhould be ſubje& to the ci- 
vil power, and that the officers ſhould enjoy the 
privilege. of chuſing their own general. Richard, 
ſhocked at their preſumption, rejected their requeſts , 
and eyen threatened to diſmiſs them the ſervice. 
The N attempted to ſupport theſe meaſures 
of Richard, but the army prevailed; the parliament 
was diſſolved by their menaces, and the protector 
again reduced to a private ſtation. The officers 
once more being thus left to themſelves , determined 
to replace the remnant of the old parliament which 
had beheaded the king, and which the late protector 
had ſo diſgracefully diſmiſſed. This was called 
The good old Cauſe ; and ſuch of the higher officers as 
ſeemed unwilling to give up their authority to this 
patliament, were intimidated by their ſubalterns 
into a compliance. 4 
The Rump parliament, as it was called, being 
thus once again eſtabliſhed, began by vigourouſly 
attempting to leflen the power of that very army 
which had juſt now given them all their autho- 
rity. They new- modelled a part of the forces, 
caſhiered ſuch officers as they feared , and placed 
others in their room. Theſe attempts, however, 
did not paſs without vigorous efforts in the prin- 
cipal officers who were at London to oppoſe them. 
They held ſeveral conferences together to ſtrengthen 
their power, and leſſen that of their oppoſers. They 
at.length came to the uſual reſource of theſe tur- 
bulent times: they firſt preſented a ſeditious pe- 
tition, and, upon finding it rejected, conducted 
by general Lambert, they entered the houſe, exclud- 
ed the members, diſſolved the parliament” by 
their own authority, and formed a council of ten 
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to provide for the ſafety. of the commonwealth, 
During theſe tranſactions, general Monck was at 
the head of twelve thouſand veterans in Scotland. 
This general had begun his fortunes under the 
command of the late king, and was taken priſoner 
in his ſervice. Upon the death of his maſter , he 
was releaſed from his long confinement to command 
under Cromwell, for whom he always fought with 
conduct and ſucceſs. | 151, 
In this anarchy and confuſion he ſeemed agi- 
tated by different deſigns, between loyalty to his 
lawful king , ambition to advance himſelf, and the 
apprehenſions he was under from the governing part 
of the nation : his loyalty at length prevailed; he 
reſolved to reſtore the royal family, but to uſe all 
the precautions that were requiſite for their ſafety 
and his own. He ſoon had an opportunity of em- 
Harraſſing the affairs of the nation ſtill more, to 
prepare the way for the meditated revolution. The 
officers, now formed into a council of ten, had 
ſent to treat with him: he conſented. to a nego- 
tiation only. in order to gain time; and, after a 
treaty had been actually ſigned by thoſe he em- 
ployed in this buſineſs, he refuſed to ratify it _ 
frivolous pretences. The depoſed parliament, find- 
ing that Monck had diſapproved of the proceed- 
ings: of the officers at London, were reſolved to 
avail themſelves of his friendſhip, in order to be 
reinſtated in their former authority; and ſent him 
a private commiſhon, appointing him commander 
in chief of all the forces in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. He now therefore reſolved to march to- 
wards London, and, upon his approach, the offi- 
cers who had depoſed the parliament found them- 
ſelves almoſt deferted, and at length compelled to 
weſign the authority they had uſurped, When he 
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reached St. Alban's , he fent a letter to the houſe, 
defiring that London ſhould be cleared of all other 
troops to make way for his approach. This de- 
mand awakened the- ſuſpicion of the parliament , 
but they were reluctantly obliged to comply. He 
entered London in triumph at the head of his 
army, and repaired to the council of ſtate , but 
refuſed to take the oath of abjuration, ſhrewdly 
obſerving , that the fewer oaths were taken, the 
cleaner would the conſcience be. He next exa- 
mined his officers, and, having ſecured their con- 
currence, he reftored thoſe members to the parlia- 
ment which long ſince had been ſecluded before the 
-trial of the king, 

The independents, who had voted for the trial 
of Charles, were now greatly out · numbered; and 
it was ſoon ſeen that the royal party was likely to 
prevail. The republicans, who, though they hated 
a protector, ſtill more feared the royal reſentment, 
endeavoured to perſuade Monck to aſſume the 
ſovereign power, in imitation of Cromwell. He 
rejected their advice, and in the mean time gave 
the king private intimations of his defigns , new- 
modelled the army, quelled an incipient inſur- 
ton and prepared all things for his reſtora- 
tion. | 

Nothing now was wanting , but the authority 
and conſent of a free parliament , to D. 264d: 
ſettle the fluQuating conſtitution. **.*** * 59˙ 
On the twenty - fifth of April, 1660, the new 
parliament met in both houſes, after the manner 
of their anceſtors, They immediately voted that 
the government ought to be veſted ina king , lords, 
and commons. On the eighth of May, Charles II 
- was proclaimed in London; on the twenty ſixth 


be arrived at Doyer;, on the twenty ninth he paſſed 
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on to Whitehall , through an innumerable multt- 


rude of people, who rent the air with their accla- 
mations. The wretched kingdom, long torn with 


faction, and oppreſſed by its own ſtruggles for free- 
dom, once more began to reſpire; fanaticiſm, with 
all its train of melancholy terrors and cruelties , was 
now diſpelled; the arts of peace began to return ; 
but unhappily , the arts of luxury entered in their 
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LETTER XLVI. 


I T will undoubtedly aftoniſh poſterity , when they 


find a whole nation making theſe ſudden changes 


from abſolute liberty to the moſt ſubmiſſive obedi- 
ence; at one time almoſt unanimouſly 3 
againſt monarchy, and ſoon after, won the ny! 
' unbounded flartery , ſoliciting the 
. B. x660. ſhackles of wry" power. The 
parliament, which had before ſo vehemently op- 
poſed the late monarch, poſſeſſed of every virtue, 
were now profuſe in their ſubmiſſions to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, whoſe character ſtood in no competition with 
that of his father. "2 
They firſt ordained, that the bodies of Cromwell, 
Treton , and Bradſhaw , ſhould be dug from their 
graves, and dragged to the place of execution; 
there to continue hanging the whole day, and then 
to be interred under the gallows. Of thoſe who 
"fat in judgment on the late monarch's trial, ſome 
Were dead, and ſome were thought worthy to find 
ardon ; ten only out of fourſcore were devoted to 
mmediate deſtruction. Theſe were enthuſiaſts , 
who had all along acted from principle, and þore 


— 


their fate with all the confidence of martyrs. They 
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had been formerly cruel themſelves, and they were 
now. in turn treated with ſhocking | 
f A. D. 1662. 
inhumanity : the executioner, not con- 

tent with performing the office of death, added in- 
ſult to their tortures; the ſufferers, to a man, thank- 


ed God for being permitted to die for his cauſe, and 


braved the fury of their oppreſſors with manly con- 
tempt. | 

Their eaths ſeemed to inſpire a few deſperate 
enthuſiaſts with the moſt ſtrange contidence that 
ever deluded a poor ignorant party. One Venner, 
who expedted the immediate coming of Chriſt upon 
earth, appeared in the ftreets of London in arms, 
at the head of threeſcore enthuſiaſts like himſelf, 
and declared againſt any other monarch but king 
Jeſus. They had been wrought into ſuch a pitch 


of m_ as to believe themſelves inyulnerable, 
and fought as men confident of victory. The few 
ſurvivers of their defeat were taken, tried, condemn- 


ed, and executed: they affirmed to the laſt, that, if 
they had been deceived, the Lord himſelf concurred 
in the impoſture, * | 

It was now feared that the tide of loyalty would 
bear down all the former mounds of freedom; the 
parliament ſeemed to concur in all the deſigns of 
the court, and even to anticipate its wiſhes. But 
though the king was eſtabliſhed, his old faithful 
friends, and the followers of his family, were 
left unrewarded. There were numbers who had 
fought for this father, and for him, and had loſt 
their all in his ſervice, ſtill pining in want and 
miſery; 
the troubles of their country , had acquired fortunes 
| eee, ns eivil war, were ſtill permitted to enjoy 

em wi 


ed in vain: Charles was no way remarkable for 


hile their perſecutors , who, proſiting by 


hout moleſtation. The ſufferers petition- 
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titude; his pleaſures, his flatterers, and concus 
ines, engroſſed all his attention, and exhauſted his 
finances : the unhappy cavaliers murmured without 
redreſs; he fled from their gloomy expoſtulations to 
ſcenes of mirth , riot, and feſtivity. 

The kingdom now ſeemed to be converted into 
a theatre of debauchery , which had before been a 


ſcene of blood. The independents were no longer 


to be ſeen; the puritans were reſtrained ; the hor- 


rors of the late war were the ſubje& of ridicule z 
the formality and the ignorance of ſectaries were 
diſplayed upon the ſtage, and even laughed at in 
the pulpit. The king had no religion; and, 
though he permitted the perſecution of ſectaries, 
it was merely from political motives. The late 
miſeries of the nation were not ſufficient to deter a 
few deſperate fanatics from attempting to excite 
them afreſh ; they laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing ſe- 
veral towns in the north, and raiſing a general 
inſurrection. The miniftry diſcovered the plot before 
it was ripe for execution: thirty of the conſpi- 
rators were taken and executed; and this plot 
was a pretext for cominuing the parliament then 
fitting, and repealing the act for triennial parlia- 
ments, as being dangerous in times of commo- 


tion. | 
The Engliſh parliament ſeemed willing to make 
the king reparation for their former diſobedience , 
and the Scots were ſtill more ſanguine in the 
expreſſions of their attachment. Had Charles been 
an active monarch, he might have now become an 
abſolute one. They confirmed the doctrine of 
five obedience by a ſolemn act; they aſſigned 
im a revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
excluſive of the expence neceflary for fitting and 
ſupplying the fleet. None of his predeceſſors were 
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ever poſſeſſed of ſuch a large revenue; nevertheleſs , 


his prodigality rendered him indigent, and, inſtcad 
of deſiring an aſcendency over his parliament , he 
was content to be an humble and continual depen- 


dent on their bounty. 
His i hich his libertiniſm, and the famili- 


= 


which he permitted himſelf to be treat- 
ed by his ſubjects, ſoon began to alter their ſen- 
timents from a veneration for royalty to a con- 
tempt of his page _ 8 He de- 
clared war againſt Holland, merely to 
have an o by. a095r a of ſpending upon A. P. 166%: 
his two a part of thoſe ſums granted him by 
arliament for the ſupport of a fleet and army. 
This war was carried on with doubtful ſucceſs; but 
the alarm which the nation received from Ruyter 
the Dutch admiral's attempting to fail up the river 
Thames, ftill more diſguſted them againſt their 
governor, Immediate dangers, though ſmall , in- 
fluence the mind with greater force than diſtant, 
though tetrible , calamities. They now called to 
mind the adminiſtration of Cromwell, when the 
people enjoyed ſecurity at home, and were reſpected 
abroad: they recolleted that uſurper's vigotous 
labours for the good of the nation , and compared 
them with thoſe of the preſent effeminate and un- 
ſucceſsful reign. 
Natural and-accidental calamities ſeemed to unite 
themſelves to thoſe brought on by bad management. 
A plague ravaged London , which ſwept away 
more than one hundred thouſand of its inhabitants; 
_ 2 after — city was almoſt entirely de- 
oyed by a conflagration , which rag- | | 
ed ber * days — * . 50 7 1666, 
The ſpirit of 6 people ſoon ſurmounted theſe ca- 
lamities : London ſoon roſe more beautiful from 
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its aſhes ; the ſtreets were built anew more ſpacioui 
and convenient than before; and their diſtreſs ſoon 


* 


became their advantage. 
But neither war, nor accident, nor the mur- 
murs of the people could abate the paſſion of gal- 
lantry , pleaſute, and expence, that reigned in the 
court through the king's example. He had im- 
bibed all that ſpirit of levity , during his reſidence 
in France, for which that kingdom is remarkable, 
Though he had been married ſoon after his re- 
ſtoration to the infanta of Portugal, he kept ſeve- 
ral miſtreſſes, by whom he had natural iſſue. A- 
mong this number were mademoiſelle Querouaille , 
a French woman, whom he created ducheſs of 
Portſmouth ; Mrs. Palmer , whom he made a coun- 
teſs; and Nel Gwyn and Mrs. Davis, aQreſles taken 
from the theatre. ki 5% | 
But, though the court was thus loſt to decency , 
the paſſion for uniformity in religion in the nation 
ſeemed to revive. The parliament was equally 
ſet againſt the preſbyterians and. the papiſts ; an 
OS act was made called the Teſt Ad, 
. 1973+ importing, that every perſon in office 
and employment ſhould take the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy , receive the ſacrament in 
ſome pariſh church before competent witneſſes, 
and-ſubſcribe a declaration , renouncing the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. This was leveled againſt 
the duke of York, the king's brother, who had 


profeſſed himſelf a papiſt, and whom the parlia- 


ment ſecretly aimed at excluding from the throne, 
The fears and diſcontents of the nation were vent- 
ed without reſtraint : the apprehenſions of a po- 
Piſh ſucceſſor, an abandoned court, a parliament 


that had continued, without a new election, for 


ſeven years; an alliance cemented with France, 
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3 che ſecret enemy of England and the proteſtant re- 
A gion ; and an unſucceſsful and expenſive war with 
olland, their natural allies; all gave cauſe to kindle 
a ſpirit of indignation among the people. The 
4 court tried every method, but in vain, to ſatisfy theſe 


4 murmurs, of appeaſe them. Even the coffee-houſes 
i were ſuppreſſed, where ſuch topics were generally 
debated. * 

This univerſal ferment, as may eaſilybe ima- 
by gined , 2 out into an alarm. When the ſpirit 
4 of the Engliſh is once excited, they either find ob- 


jets of reſentment , or they make them. The 
rumour of a popiſh conſpiracy was firſt propagat- 
£ ed, and one Titus Oates ſoon ap- A. D. 16-8 
peared to give it confirmation. N. 3 


tus Oates had been from his youth an indigent and 


" infamous adventurer. He was abandoned, illite- - 
rate, and ſhameleſs. He had been once indicted 
1 for pe. afterwards chaplain of a man of war, 
2 and diſmiſſed for unnatural practices. He then pro- 
4 feſſed bimſelf a Roman 3 went to the je- 
q ſuits college at St. Omer, but was diſmiſſed, after 
n ſome reſidence there, with infamy. He then re- 


turned to London, filled with projects of revenge; 
and the animoſities of this unhappy nation ſoon 
appeared a proper place of nouriſhment to give this 
viper's virulence effect. He depoſed upon oath , 
that the jeſuits, ſeveral of whom he named, and 
who were ſoon after taken up, had tried the kin 

under the name. of the Black Baſtard, Cotes 
him as an heretic, and reſolved to deprive him of 
life; that ſeveral attempts had been made without | 
ſucceſs ; and that not only the kiog's brother, but | 
even the queen, were privy to the deſign. The 
houſe of commons immediately took fire at this | 
pretended conſpiracy : they petitioned for removing 
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the queen , rewarded Oates with a penſion of twelve 
banked pounds and immediately ordered the con- 
ſpirators to be tried in the courts of juſtice, Seve- 
ral jeſuits were tricd; their very profeſſion was at 
that time ſufficient to deſtroy them : before a partial 
Judge and an exaſperated jury , no mercy could be 
expected, and ſeveral , though nw innocent , 
were executed as traitors upon this miſcreant's in- 
formation. Coleman , rhe duke of York's ſecretary , 
Ireland, Pickering, Grove, Fenwick, and White- 
4 D. 16 bread, were among the firſt that fell; 
09. they died declaring their innocence to 
the laſt moment of their lives. 

While the proteſtants were labouring to humble 
both the puritans and the papiſts, theſe two parties 
were at the ſame time mutually employed in ruinin 
each other. Plot was ſet againſt plot; that contrive 
by Oates was called the Jeſuirs Plot ; that ſet to op- 

oſe it was called by the name of the Meal- tub Plot, 
as the ſcheme of the conſpiracy was found hidden in 

a meal-tub. This was a den againſt Oates; for his 
perjuries had drawn upon him the furious reſentment 
of the catholic party: they were determined to take 
away his life, by the ſame falſe evidence by which 
he had taken the lives of ſo many of their fraternity. 

Of all theſe plots tending to diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom, it is ſaid the earl” of Shafteſbury 
was at the bottom : he had been a member of the 
Jong parliament in the civil wars, and had gained 
great influence among the preſbyterians; he had 
inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Crom- 
well, and afterwards employed his credit in for- 
warding the reſtoration; he had been made one 
of the privy-council in the preſent reign , but was 
ejected "thence for the duplicity of his conduct; 
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he was poſſeſſed of uncommon abilities, joined with 
turbulence, diſſimulation, and unbounded ambition, 
It was thought that this nobleman, in revenge for 
his diſgrace at court, headed the demagogue faction 
and alarmed the king with unceaſing dangers. 

He artfully increaſed the people's apprehenſions 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor , and by his intereſt, brought 
a bill into the houſe of commons for the excluſion 
of James duke of York from the ſucceſſion. In 
the national animoſity raiſed againſt papiſts, it was 
no difficult matter to have it paſſed through the 
houſe of commons ; but, being preſented to the 
houſe of peers, it was thrown out by a great ma- 
jority. 

The commons were greatly incenſed at this re- 
pulſe, but particularly their anger fell upon the 
earl of Halifax, who exerted himſelf in the oppo- 
ſition. Halifax diſregarded their anger, ſecure in 
conſcious innocence. But their rage fell with 
more weight upon lord Stafford, who had long 
been a priſoner in the Tower, upon the depoſition 
of Oates. Notwithſtanding his age, his weak in- 
tellects, and the juſtneſs of his defence, he was 
arraigned, condemned, and executed for a plot 
which had its only foundation in periury and ſub- 
ornation. All things threatened a renewal of 
the former troubles from which the kingdom had 
been but lately ſet free. The commons preſented 
mop after petition to the king, deſiring the 

iſhment of papiſts, and the a- | | 
| — of Ps; carat prerogative, A. He 2690s 
They ſeemed willing to intimidate-the king, or to 
inflame- the nation. At length Charles ſhewed a 
degree of fortitude that ſurpriſed even his friends; 
he ee their petitions with contempt, and 


-” 
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diſſolved the parliament that had abuſed their 


- 


wer. ö | 
The ſtate of the nation at that time, with re- 


gard to religion, was thus: The principal men at 
court, if they profeſſed any, were of the eſtabliſhed 
church; ſo were all the men of great property , as 


well as the dregs of the people ; but that body of 


men who voted at elections, placed between a ſtate 
of opulence and penury , were in general preſby- 
terians : they were, therefore, willing io return re- 
preſentatives only of that perſuaſion. 

Charles, however, was reſolved to try one par- 
liament more, and appointed them to meet him at 
Oxford, the city of London having long. been 
diſpleaſing , by reaſon of their republican princi- 
ples. The new parliament , however, ſeemed till 
more turbulent than the former; the members came 
armed, and attended by their friends and ad- 
herents, as if they expected to fight, and not to de- 
berate: the repreſentatives of London were, 
in particular , attended by a numerous body of 
horſemen, wearing cockades, inſcribed, No Popery ! 
No Slavery! To declaim againſt popery , was the 
voice of faction in the laſt reign, and ſuch it was 
in the preſent. | The ſame ſpirit that had animat- 


ed the former parliament , ſeemed redoubled in 


this. They inſiſted on the bill for excluding the 
duke of York from the ſucceſſion ; they perſiſted 
in declaring that all papiſts ſhould be baniſhed, 
and their children educated. in the proteſtant reli- 
gion; that the doctrine of paſſive obedience was 
injurious to the rights of ſociety. In a word, the 
leaders of the: oppoſition were reſolved to be diſ- 
pleaſed with every meaſure the king could propoſe, 
and prepared to recall the former ariſtocracy into 
me kingdom. Charles, ſeeing that nothing could 
. a be 
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be expected from counſels managed by party, and 


not deliberation, once more diſſolved this parlia- 


ment, with a ſtedfaſt reſolution of never calling 
another 

This was a ſtroke they had never expected, 
and which the times alone could juſtify, From 
the moment the royal and parliamentary commo- 
tions were ended, Charles ſeemed to rule with 
de ſpotic power, and was reſolved to leave to his 
ſucceſſor the faults and the misfortunes of his 
adminiſtration. His temper, which had been al- 
ways eaſy and merciful, became arbitrary, and even 
cruel; he entertained ſpies and informers round 
the throne, and impriſoned all ſuch as he thought 
moſt daring in their deſigns. He reſolved toi 
humble the preſbyterians; theſe were diveſted of 


their employments, and their places filled with ſuch 
as approved the doctrine of non-reſiſtance. The- 


clergy teſtified their zeal to the court by their writ- 
ings and ſermons. The partizans of the king were 
moſt numerous, but thoſe of the oppoſite factiot 
were moſt | enterpriſing : the mutual animoſity. of 
each was inflamed into rage and rancour, and the 
king openly declared himſelf at the head of a faction. 
The city of London particularly fell under his re- 
ſentment; he deprived them of their charter , and 
only reſtored it when he had ſubjected the election 
of the magiſtrates to his immediate authori 


ty. | 
Such an arbitrary adminiſtration cond not fail 


of exciting new inſurrections. Several noblemen, a- 
mong 19 were the duke of Monmouth, the king's 
ano ſon, the lords Shafteſbury , Ruſſel, Grey , 


and others entered into a combination 


_ to. deſtroy the king, which was called A. D. 1683, 


afterwards the Rychouſe Plot, The conſpirators 


met at the houſe of one Shepherd, a wine-merchant, 
Vol. II. 3 
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where they promiſed a riſing in London, Briſtol , 
Devonſhire , and Cheſhire. They agreed upon a de- 
claration for juſtifying their deſign ; but the ſcheme 
was at firſt delayed from the difficulty of the prepa- 
rations previous to taking the field, and ſoon after 
diſcovered by one Keiling, who expected to earn 
a-pardon for himſelf by impeaching his aſſociates. 

As the plot began to open, new informers came 

in; Monmouth abſconded, Grey eſcaped the meſ- 

ſenger who had been ſent to arreſt him, Ruſſel 
was committed to the Tower, and Shafteſbury , 
who foreſaw the danger, had taken refuge in Hol- 

land. Lord Eſſex, Sidney, the famous legiſlator , 
and Hampden , grandſon to him of that name who 
refuſed to pay the tax of ſnip- money, were inform- 
ed againſt, and committed to confinement. 

e principal informer upon this occaſion was 
lord Howard, a man every way debauched, and who 
was willing to accept infamy for ſafety: by his evi- 
dence Ruſſel and Sidney were condemned, and died 
with that intrepidity which was worthy a better 
cauſe. While theſe men were thus executed, Mon- 
mouth was in the mean time ſoliciting his pardon; 
and he who was moſt culpable, as his crime was 
moſt unnatural, eaſily obtained it. 

The ſeverities exerciſed in the latter part of this 
reign aroſe merely from the influence of the duke 
of York, who was as much inclined to cruelty by 
nature, as his brother Charles was prone to for- 
giveneſs. His authority was become terrible even 
to the miniſtry : by his advice the king ſeiſed 
upon all the charters of the corporations, in order 
to extort money for having them renewed. Parti- 
ality and oppreſſion were the inſtruments of his: 
power , nd bigotry and innovation the objects of 
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- his wiſh. At this period the reign of Charles was 
as abſolute as that of any monarch in chriſtendom, 
and new diſcontents and treaſons were ſecretly dif- 
fuſing their poiſon, while the ſpirit of liberty ſtill 
ſtruggled hard againſt the ſpirit of obedience, which 
the clergy attempted to inculcate. Another civil war 
threatened the nation, ſtill more dreadful than the 
r, as the forces were more equally divided: but 
happily died before thoſe calamities could 
return; he was ſuddenly ſeiſed with an apoplectie 
fit, inthe fifty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his reign. The people though they deſpiſed 
his adminiſtration , loved his perſon ; they were will- 
bear with the faults of one, whoſe whole 
behaviour was a continued inſtance of good nature 
and affability : but they were by no means willing to- 
grant the ſame indulgence to his ſuceeſſor, hom 
they hated for his pride, his religion, his cruelty, - 
and connections. He was unfit to walk in the irrte 
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goo 9 75 of his predeceſſor; and, when he pur- 
ued t 


he ſame rout, fatal experience ſoon 
that he had at once miſtaken him 
> he attempted to command. 

„ though England, during the” reign of 
es, ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, agitated like 
ean after a ſtorm, yet commerce continued 
rreaſe with its uſual celerity and ſucceſs. 
manufacture of certain ſtuffs , glaſs, copper, 
paper, hats, and ſtockings, was now brought 
fection. Upon the baniſhing the proteſtants 
France, numbers came and ſettled here and 


convinced 
ſelf and the 


broug 


ht their arts with them. This application 
to art 


| and commerce gave England great weight 
ein the balance of Europe; Britain hecame the cen- 
ter of politics and arms. Though literature was but 
little encouraged by the ſovereign, yer the learned 
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where they promiſed a riſing in London, Briſtol, 
| Devonſhire , and Cheſhire. They agreed upon a de- 
claration for juſtifying their deſign ; but the ſcheme 
was at firſt delayed from the difficulty of the prepa- 
rations previous to taking the field, and ſoon after 
diſcovered by one Keiling, who expected to earn 
a pardon for himſelf by impeaching his aſſociates. 
As the plot began to open, new informers came 
in; Monmouth abſconded, Grey eſcaped the meſ- 
ſenger who had been ſent to arreſt him, Ruſſel 
was committed to the Tower, and Shafteſbury , 
who foreſaw the danger, had taken refuge in Hol- 
land. Lord Eſſex, Sidney, the famous legiſlator , 
and Hampden , grandſon to him of that name who 
refuſed to pay the tax of ſnip- money, were inform- 
ed againſt, and committed ro confinement. 

e principal informer upon this occaſion was 
lord Howard, a man every way debauched, and who 
was willing to accept infamy for ſafety : by his evi- 
dence Rulfel and Sidney were condemned, and died 
with that intrepidity which was worthy a better 
cauſe. While theſe men were thus executed , Mon- 
mouth was in the mean time ſoliciting his pardon; 
and he who was moſt culpable, as his crime was 
moſt unnatural, eaſily obtained it. "38+ 

The ſeverities exerciſed in the latter part of this 
reign aroſe merely from the influence of the duke 
of York, who was as much inclined to cruelty by 
nature, as his brother Charles was prone to for- 
givenefs, His authority was become terrible even 
to the miniſtry : by his advice the king ſeiſed 
upon all the charters of the corporations, in order 
to extort money for having them renewed. Parti- 
ality and oppreſſion were the inſtruments of his 
power, and bigotry and innovation the objects of 
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- his wiſh. At this period the reign of Charles was 
as abſolute as that of any monarch in chriſtendom, 
and new diſcontents and treaſons were ſecretly dif- 
fuſing their poiſon, while the * of liberty ſtill 
ſtruggled hard againſt the ſpirit of obedience, which 
the clergy attempted to inculcate. Another civil war 
threatened the nation, ſtill more dreadful than the 
former, as the forces were more _— divided: but” 
Charles happily died before thoſe calamities could' 
return; he was ſuddenly ſeiſed with an 'apopleQic 
fit, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his reign. The people though they deſpiſed 
his adminiſtration, loved his perſon; they were will- 
ing to bear with the faults of one, whoſe whole 
. ee was a continued inſtance of good nature 
and affability: but they were by no means willing to 
grant the ſame indulgence to his ſucceſſor, whom 
they hated for his pride, his religion, his cruelty, 
and Jer He was unfit to walk in the irrte“ 
gular ſteps of his predeceſſor; and, when he pur- 
Pied the ſame rout, fatal experience ſoon' convinced 
him, that he had at once miſtaken himſelf and the 
people he attempted to command, EDITH Le! 

But, though England, during the” reign of 
Charles, ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, agitated like 
the ocean after a ſtorm, yet commerce continued 
to increaſe with its uſual celerity and ſucceſs, 
The manufacture of certain ſtuffs , glaſs, copper, 
ſteel, paper, hats, and ſtockings, was now brought- 
to perfection. Upon the baniſhing the*proteſtants 
from France, numbers came and ſettled here and 

brought their arts with them. This application 

to arts and commerce gave England great weight 

in the balance of Europe; Britain became the cen- 

ter of politics and arms. Though literature was but 

little encouraged by the ſovereign, yet the learned 
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made great proficiency in every department of ſei- 
ence ; and the philoſophers of England began to take 
the lead, Newton, Tillotſon , Burnet , Hobbes, 
and Shafteſbury , enlarged the Jand-marks of hu- 
man knowledge; Butler, Dryden, Otway, gave 
ſtrength and propriety to the language. In a word, 
the character of the nation now began to alter; 
the natural rudeneſs of the inhabitants began to 
take a poliſh from good breeding, and Britiſh fero- 


city to meliorate into ſocial politeneſs. 


1 


LETTER XL VII 


As we deſcend, we find the materials for Eng- 
liſh hiſtory increaſe : the minuteſt tranſactions are 
recorded with prolixity ; and theſe , however dry 
and nnimproving to ſome , are yet both intereſting 


andi ſatisfadory to others. In ſuch a profuſion of 


materials I muſt be content rather to give the ſpi- 
rit of the following u. „than pretend to exhibit 
an hiſtorical detzil of particular intereſts and in- 
trigues. It will be enough to mark thoſe ſtrong out- 
liges that may probably eſcape the wreck of time, 
when the internal colouring ſhall fade. As hiſtory 
increaſes in time by the addition of new events, an 
pitome becomes more neceſſary to abridge its ex- 
creſcences.,. | 
The duke of York, who ſucceeded his brother, 
* D. 166. with the title of king James the ſe- 
A. D. 1684. cond, had been bred a papiſt, and 
was ſtrongly bigotred to his principles. It is the 
property Sf har religion, almoſt ever, to contract 


the ſphere of the underſtanding; and, until peo- 
ple are, in ſome meaſure, diſengaged from its 


— 
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prejudices , it is impoſſible to lay a juſt claim to 
extenſive views, or conſiſtency of deſign, The 
intellects of this prince were naturally weak, and 
his bigotted principles ſtill rendered them more 
feeble : he conceived the ridiculous project of 
"reigning in the arbitrary manner of his predeceſ- 
ſor, and changing the-eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country , at a time when his perſon - was hated, 
and the eſtabliſhed religion was univerſally ap- 
proved. Be 

The people of England were now entirely 
changed from what they had been in the times of 
Henry, Mary, and Elizabeth, who had altered 
religion at will, ute. was now as much cul- 
tivated by the laity as by the prieſthood; every 
man now pretenced to think for himſelf, and had 
rational grounds for his opinion. In the begin- 
nirg of the reformation the monarchs had only tv 
bring over the clergy, in order totally to change 
the modes of bel:et; for the people were —_— 
Faure by their paſtors. To influench the prieft- 

ood was an eaſy taſk : the hopes of preferment, 
or the fears of degradation, entirely ſubjected the 
conſciences of the clergy to the royal will. Such 
it was then : but the circumſtances of the nation 
were, at preſent, entirely altered; and ro make 
change in religion, it would have been neceſſary 
to tamper with every individual in the ſtate. But 
James had no idea of the alteration of circumftances ; 
his ſituation, he thought, ſupplied him with au- 
thority , and his zeal furniſned him with hope of 
accompliſhing this chimerical deſign. 
I Theſucceſs he met with in cruſhing a rebellion, 
in the opening of his reign , ſeemed to promiſe a 
favourable omen towards the completion of hrs 


withes. The duke of Monmouth, 4 had long 
ä 3 
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been at the head of faction, and inflamed all the 
diſcontent that moleſted the late king's reign , was 
now reiolved to aim at the crown. He was the 
darling of the people; and ſome averred that the 
king had married his mother, and owned his legi- 
timacy at his death. The earl of Argyll ſeconded 
his vie ws, and they formed the ſcheme, of a double 
inſurre&ion. Argyll firſt landed in Scotland, pub- 
A. D. 1680 liſned his manifeſtoes, put himſelf at 
1: 2 J* the head of two thouſand five hun- 
dred men, and-attempted to influence the nation 
but a formidable body of the king's forces coming 
againſt him, his army fell away, and he himſelt, 
after being wounded in attempting to eſcape , was 
taken by a peaſant, landing up to his neck in wa- 
ter. Being brought to Edinburghé he prepared for 
his death, well knowing that it was not in the king's 
nature to forgive an enemy. 
The duke of Monmouth was not more fortu- 
nate: he failed from the Texel with three veſſels, 
and arrived on the coaſts of Dorſetſnire with 
about fourſcore follwers. The country ſoon flock- 
ed in to his ſtandard, and in two days his army 
was intteaſed to two thouſand men. The earl of 
Feverſham was ſent to oppoſe him, and took poſt 
at Sedgemore , a village in Somerſetſhire. Mon- 
mouth reſolved: to fight him; and began his march 


about eleven in the night, with profound ſilence; 


but the royaliſts were prepared for his reception. 


The action began at day-break. Lord Grey, who 


cCommanded the duke of Monmouth's horſe, was 
routed at the firſt onſet. The duke at the head 


of his infantry, bravely maintained his ground, 


until he was charged in flank by the enemy's horſe, 
who had been juſt now victorions. A total rout 


enſued ; three hundred were killed in the engage - 
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ment, and a thouſand in purſuit. The duke 
eſcaped the carnage, and, in a ſhepherd's diſguiſe , 
fled on foot, attended by a faithful companion, 
who had followed his fortunes into England. Thus 
they travelled onward towards Dorſetſhire, till, 

uite exhauſted with hunger and fatigue , they lay 
3 in a field, and covered themſelves with ſtub- 
ble. In this forlorn ſituation he was found, with 
ſome peaſe in his pocket, which he had gathered 
in the fields to ſuſtain life. His ſpirit ſunk with 
his misfortunes; he wrote to the king; implored 
his mercy. The king gave him an audience, as if 
willing to ſatisfy his vengeance with the ſight of a 
rival's miſery ; but his death was determined, and 
no intreaties could extort royal clemency. On 
the ſcaffold he reſumed his former courage, hand- 
led the ax, declared that he meant well to the na- 
tion, and his head was cut off, but not till after the 
third blow. 
But it were happy for the nation, and fortunate 
for the king , if 3 blood that was already ſhed had 
been thought a ſufficient expiation for the late of- 
fence, The victorious army behaved with the moſt 
ſavage cruelty to the priſoners taken after the battle. 
Their inhumanity was propetly ſeconded by Jeffe- 
ries, who was ſent on the weſtern circuit to try the 
inſurgents. His furious thirſt of blood being in- 
flamed by continual intoxication , he threatened, 
calumniated, and threw afide every appearance of 
clemency, Men and women ue felt 
the effects of his ſavage zeal; and not leſs than two 
hundred and fifty perſons expired under circum- 
ſtances of wanton cruelty. Cruel kings ever find 
cruel miniſters, | 

It was not to be expected, that theſe butcheries 
could acquire the king the loye or the confidence 
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of his people, or tend to alter their opinions, as 
they rather excited the ſecret abhorrence of every 
honeſt man; yet he thought this a time favour- 
able for the carrying on his ſcheme of religion and 
arbitrary government. An attempt at arbitrary 
power in Charles was, in ſome meaſure , excuſ= 
able, as he had a republican faction to oppoſe ; and 
it might have been prudent at that time to over- 
ſtep juſtice, in order to attain ſecurity : but the 
ſame deſigns in James were as unneceſſary as 
impracticable, ſince there were few republicans re- 
maining, and the people were ſatisfied with limited 
monarchy. But this weak and deluded monarch 
was reſolved to imitate one or two princes of Eu- 
rope, who had juſt before rendered themſelves 
abſolute; and he was incited to this projet by 
Lewis XIV, who ſecretly defired his deſtruction. 
Thus inſtigated, he began his deſigns with the 
meaſures which he ſhould not have uſed till their 
completion. He ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to Rome, 
to acknowledge his obedience to the pope. Inno- 
cent, who then filled the chair, was too good a 
politician to approve of ſuch childiſh meaſures, and 
gave his ambaſſador a very cool reception. He was 
ſenſible that the king was openly ſtriking at thoſe 
laws and opinions, which it was his buſineſs to 
undermine in filence and ſecurity. The cardinals 
were even heard facctiouſly to declare, that the king 
should be excommunicated for thus endeavouring to 
overturn the ſmall remains of popery that ſtill ſubſiſted 
in England, a 3 
James notwithſtanding | theſe diſcouragements 
was yet reſolved to proſecute his favourite ſcheme | F 
with vigour. Upon every occaſion the catholics 
ſhared his confidence and favour. Hugh Peters, 
his confeſſor, ruled his conſcience, and drove him 
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blindly forward to attempt innovation. He be- 
came every day more and more ambitious of mak- 
ing converts; the earl of Sunderland ſacrifived his 
religion to his ambition; the earl of Rocheſter loſt 
his employment of treaſurer , for refuſing to alter 
his religion. The king ſtooped 16 low as to his 
officers : a rough ſoldier one day anſwered his re- 
monſtrances by faying he was pre- engaged, for 
he had promiſed the king of Morocco, when he 


was quartered at Tangiers , that, ſhould he ever 


change his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

An eccleſiaſtical court was 3 with power 
to puniſh all delinquents, or ſuch fo JJ 
— by the court, with all man 4. P. 1686, 
ner of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The vice-chancch 
lor of Cambridge was ſummoned before this court 
for having refuſed to admit one Francis, a Bene- 
dictine monk, to the degree of maſter of arts: 
the vice-chancellor was deprived of his office, but 
the univerſity perſiſted in their refuſal, and the 
king thought proper to deſiſt from his purpoſe. 
The vice-preſident and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford were treated with more ſeverity. 


They refuſed to admit one Farmer, a new convert, 


and one of a profligate life, who was nominated 
by the king to the place of prefident , now hecome 
vacant, The king next nominated Parker, biſhop 
of Oxford; but he was equally obnoxious for the 
ſame reaſons. The king repaired in perſon to 
Oxford: he reproached the fellows with inſolence 
and diſobedience ; but neither he, nor his mini- 
ſters, could prevail to alter the refolutions of this 


ſociety. The fellows were evyelled by his order, 


and their places filled with papiſts', who he knew 


would be more obedient to his commands. 


His deſigns, hitherto wee. n manifeſt ; 
| 1 5 4 
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but he was now reſolved entirely to throw off the 
maſk. By his permiſſion the pope's nuncio made 
his public _ into Windſor in his pontificals , 
_ preceded by the creis, and attended by a great 
number of monks, in the habit of their reſpective 
orders. He next publiſned a declaration for liber- 
ty: of conſcience hy which all reſtraints upon po- 
pery were taken away. The church of England 


took the alarm. The peculiar animoſity of the peo- 


ple againſt the catholic religion proceeded not leſs 
from religion than temporal motives. It is the 
ſpirit of that religion to favour arbitrary power, 
and its reproach to encourage perſecution. The 
Engliſh had too often ſmarted under both, to be 
willing again to ſubmit to either. Seven biſhops, 
ho had received the king's expreſs orders to cauſe 
this declaration of liberty of conſcience to be read 
in their churches, refuſed to comply. They drew 
up a modeſt petition to excuſe their refuſal, which 
only ſerved to increaſe the king's reſentment and 
rage, They were cited before the council , and 
ſtill adhered to their former reſolution 


| A. P. 1687. ith that firmneſs which is the cha- 


racteriſtic of virtue. The attorney - general was 
ordered to proſecute them for publiſhing ſedition , 
and aþbridging rhe king's een They were 
committed priſoners to the Tower, conducted 

thither amidſt the prayers and condolence of an 
incredible multitude of the populace, who regarded 
them as ſufferers for truth. The day appointed 
for their trial arrived. The canſe was looked 
upon as the exiſis of Engliſh freedom. The council 
managed tlie debate on both ſides with learning 
and candour”: the jury withdrew into a chamber , 
where they paſſed the whole night, but next morn- 
ing returned into court, and declared the 'bifhops 
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not guilty. The joy of the people, on this occa- 
ſion, was inexpreſſible: the whole city, and the 
country around, ſeemed at once to catch the ſhouts 
of exultation; they even reached the camp, where 
the king was then fitting at dinner, who heard them 
with indignation and amazement. * 

If the biſhops:teſtified the readineſs of martyrs 
in ſupport of their religion, James ſhewed no leſs 
_ obftinacy in his attempts towards the eſtabliſhment 
of his own. Finding the clergy adverſe to his 
deſigns, he next tried what he could do with the 
army. He thought, if one regiment would promiſe 
implicit obedience, their example would ſoon induce 
others to the ſame compliance. He ordered one 
of the regiments to be drawn up in his preſence, 
and defired that ſuch as were againſt his late de- 
claration of liberty ſhould lay down their arms. 
He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion ground 
their arms, except two officers and a few icons 
catholic ſoldiers. 

- Oppoſition only ſerved to increaſe the infatuated 
monarch's zeal ; he was continually ſtimulated 
by his queen and his prieſts to proceed raſhly on- 
ward. But he was particularly urged on by the 
Jeſuit Peters, his confeſſor, an ambitious and in- 
triguing prieſt , whom ſome hiſtorians have even 
accuſed of being the creature of the prince of 
Orange, the king's ſon-in-law , who had long 
fince conceived hopes of ſeiſing the crown. James 
now, therefore, iſſued orders for proſecuting all 
thoſe clergymen who had forborne to read his de- 
claration. He placed one Gifford , a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, at the head of Magdalen-college, and 
likewiſe nominated him to the fee of Oxford, 
lately become vacant. Every member of | the 
church of England now ſaw _ danger 3 and 
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whigs and Tories united their efforts to oppoſe 


it, . 
William, prince of Orange, had married Mary 
the daughter of king James. This prince had been 
early immerſed in danger, calamities, and politics; 
the deſigns of France, and the turbulence of Hol- 
land, had ſerved to ſharpen his talents, and given 
him a propenſity for intrigue, This great politician 
and ſoldier concealed , beneath a phlegmatic appèar- 
ance, a moſt violent and boundleſs ambition ; all 
his actions were levelled at power, while his diſ- 
courſe never betrayed the wiſhes-of his heart. His 
temper was cold and ſevere, his genius active and 
4 piercing; he was valiant without oſtentation, and 
1 politic without addreſs; diſdaining the pleaſures, or 
| be. the elegancies of life, yet eager after the phantom 
| of pre-eminence. He was no ſtranger to the mur- 
murs of the Engliſh, and was reſolved to turn them 
to his intereſt : he therefore accepted the invita- 
tions of the nobility and others, and ſtill more will- 
üngly embarked in the cauſe, as he found the male- 
contents had concerted their meaſures with pru- 
dence and ſecrecy. Sin: xd 
A fleet was equipped ſufficient to tranſport fif- 
teen thouſand troops; and it was at firſt given out 
that this armament was deſigned againſt France. 
James, at length, began to ſee his own errors and 
the diſcontents of the people: he would now have 
retracted his meaſures in favour of popery, but it 
was too late; the fleet of the prince was already 
failed, and had landed thirteen thouſand troops at 
| the village of Broxholme, in Torbay. » 
= The expectations of the prince of Orange ſeemed, 
at firſt, to be fruſtrated ; very few Engliſhmen of- 
fered him their ſervices , though the people were, 


in general, well affedded to his deſign. Slight req 0 
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pulſes were not ſufficient to intimidate a general 
who had, from early youth, encountered adver- 
tity : he continued ten days in expectation of be- 
ing joined by the malecontents without ſucceſs ; 
but, juſt when he began to deliberate about reim- 
barking his forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons 
of conſequence, and the country-people came flock- 
ing to his ſtandard. From this day his numbers 
began to increaſe; the nobility, which had com- 

ſed the court and council of king James, now 
efr their old maſter to ſolicit protection from the 
new. 5 
Lewis XIV had long foreſeen this defection, 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thouſand 
men for his ſecurity. This was then refuſed by 
James, by the advice of Sunderland, his favourite, 
who was ſecretly in the intereſt of the prince of 
Orange. James, however, now requeſted aſſiſt- 
ance from France, when it was too late. He 
wrote in vain to Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
who only returned for anſwer, that what he had 
foreſeeen had happened. He had ſome dependence 
on his fleet, but they were entirely difaffeted. In 
2 word, his intereſts were deſerted by all; for he 
had long deferted them himſelf. | He was at the 
head of an army of twenty thouſand men, and it 
is poſſible, that, had he led them to the combat 
without granting them time for deliberation , they 
mighr have fought in his favour : but he was in- 
volved in a maze of fears and ſuſpicions; the de- 
fection of thoſe he moſt confided in took away his 
power of deliberation, and his perplexity was in- 
creaſed, when told that the prince of Denmark 
and Anne, his favourite daughter, had gone over 
to the prince of Orange. In this exigence he 
could not repreſs his tears, and in the agony of his 
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heart was heard to exclaim, God help me, my own 


children have forſaken me ! | | 
He now hung over the precipice of deſtruQion ! 


invaded by one ſon-in-law, abandoned by another, - 


hated by his ſubjects, and deteſted by thoſe who 
had ſuffered beneath his cruelty. He aſſembled the 


few noblemen who ſtill adhered to his intereſts; and 
demanded their advice and aſſiſtance. Addreſſin 


himſelf to the earl of Bedford, father to lord Rus | 


fel, who was beheaded by James's intrigues in-the 
preceding reign , My lord, ſaid he, you are an honeſt 


man, have great credit, and can do me ſignal ſervice, Ah, 
Sir, replied the earl, I am old and feeble , I can do 


you but little ſervice 5” but I once had a ſon that could 


have aſſiſted you, but he is no more. James was ſo 


firnck with this reply, that he could not ſpeak for 
ſome minutes. 1 bs 580 

The king was naturally timid; and ſome coun- 
ſellors about him, either ſharing his fears, or bribed 
by the prince, contributed to increaſe his appre- 
henſfions. They reminded him of the fate of 
Charles I, and aggravated the turbulence of the 
people. He was, at length, perſuaded to think of 
flying from a nation he could no longer govern, 
and of taking refuge at the court of France, where 
he was ſure of finding aſſiſtance and protection. 
Thus inſtructed, he firſt ſent away his queen, who 
arrived ſafely at Calais; and ſoon after, diſguiſing 


himſelf-in a plain dreſs, he went down to Fever-: 


ſham , and embarked on board a ſmall veſſel for 
France. But his misfortunes till continued to 
follow him; the veſſel was detained by the com- 
mon people, who, not knowing their ſovereign , 
robbed:;:inſalted ,.-and abuſed him. He was now: 


perſuaded by the earl of Winchelſea to return to 
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London, where he was once more received amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. 

The, return of James was by no means agreeable 
to William, though he well knew how to diſſemble. 
It was his-intereſt and his deſign to increaſe the for- 
ſaken monarch's apprehenſions, ſo as to induce 
him to fly. He therefore received the news of his 
return with a haughty air, and ordered him to 
leave Whitehall, and to retire to Richmond. The 
king remonſtrared againſt Richmond, and deſired 
that Rocheſter might be appointed as the place of 
his abode. The prince perceived his intention 
was to leave the kingdom; nor did one wiſh for 
flight more ardently than the other deſired him away. 
The king ſoon concurred with his deſigns : after 
ſtaying but a ſhort time at Rocheſter, he fled to 
the ſea-ſide ,, attended by his natural ſon the 
duke of Berwick , where he embarked for France, 
and arrived in ſafety , to enjoy, for thereſt of life, 
the empty. title of a king, and the appellation of a 
faint, a title which ſtill flattered him more. There 
he continued to reſide among a people who pitied, 
ridiculed, and deſpiſed him. He enrolled himſelf 
in the order of Jeſuits; and the court of Rome, 
for whom he had loſt all, repaid him only with in- 
dulgences and paſquinades. 

From this moment the conſtitution of England, 
that had fluctuated for ſo many ages, was fixed, 
The nation, repreſented by its parliament , deter- 
mined the long conteſted limits between the king 
and the people : they preſcribed to the prince of 
Orange the terms by which he was to rule; they 
choſe him for king, jointly with Mary, who was 
the next proteſtant heir to the crown. They were 
_ crowned by the titles of William III and Mary, 


king and queen of Englapd, The prince ſaw his 
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I ambition at length gratified; and his wiſdom was 
repaid with that crown which the folly of his pre- 
deceſſor had given away. 


LETTER XLVIL 


Trover William was choſen king of Eng- 
land, his power was limited on every fide ; and the 
„ e he met with from his parliaments ſtill 
leflened his authority. His ſway in Holland, where 
he was bur the ſtadtholder, was far more arbitrary; 
fo that he might , with greater propriety , have 
been called the king of the United Provinces , 'and 
the ſtadtholder of England. He was not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the difficulty of governing the 
nation by which he was elected: he expected in 
them a people ready to ſecond the views of his 
| ambition in humbling France; but he found them 
£15 more apt to fear for the invaſion of their domeſtic 
| liberties from himſelf. | 
His reign commenced, however, with the ſame 
attempt which had been the principal cauſe of all 
the diſturbances in the preceding reign, and had ex- 
cluded the monarch from the throne. William was 
a calviniſt, and naturally averſe to perfecution. 
He therefore began by attempting to repeal thoſe 
laws that enjoined uniformity of worſhip ; and, 
though he could not entirely ſucceed in his deſign , 
yet a toleration was granted to ſuch diſſenters as 
ould take the oaths of allegiance , and hold no_ 
pres conventicles. The papiſts alſo enjoyed the 
nity of his government; and, though the laws 
againſt them continued to ſubſiſt, yet they were 
ſeldom put into rigorous execution. What was 
criminal in James was virtuous in his ſucceſſor: 
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James only wanted to introduce perſecution , by 


- pretending to diſown it; William was averſe to 
- perſecution from principle, and none ſuffered for 
: religious opinions during his reign. 
But, though William was acknowledged in Eng- 
land, Scotland was ſtill undetermined. The par- 
liament of that country however, ſoon recoghized 
his authority, and took that opportunity to abokſh 
epiſcopacy, which had been hos diſagreeable td 
the nation. Nothing now remained to the depoſ- 
ed monarch , of all his former dominions , but 
Ireland. His cauſe was eſpouſed by all the catho- 
lies of that country, who were much more nume- 
-rons there than thoſe of the proteſtant perſus- 
ſion. The king of France, either touched with 
compaſſion for his ſufferings, or willing to weaken 
a rival kingdom by promoting its internal diſſen- 
fions, granted James a fleet and ſome troops, to 
aſſert his claims there. On the ſeventh day of 
May this unhappy monarch embarked at Breſt, 
and on the twenty ſecond arrived ar. Kinſale. He 
was received by the catholics of Ireland with open 
arms. The proteſtants, who, were unanimoufly at- 
tached to king William, had been previouſly diſ- 
armed by Tyrconnel, their lord lieutenant, and a 
papiſt. James made his public entry into Dublin, 
amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants. He 
was met by a popiſh proceſſion , bearing the hoſt, 
which he publickly adored; and this ſerved to alie- 
nate the few. proteſtants of that kingdom who 
ſtill adhered to his cauſe. A ſmall party of that 
religion were reſolved to defend their lives and li- 
berties in the little city of Londonderry. They 
were beſieged by the farces of king James, and ſut- 
fered all the complicated miſerĩes of war, famine, 
- and' bigoted cruelty ; but, determined never to 
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yield, they rejected capitulation , and always re- 
3 the beſiegers with conſiderable loſs. At 

ngth, ſupplies and ſuccours arriving from Eng- 

A. D. 1689. land, king James's army thought proper 


to raiſe the ſiege. 


The cruelties exerciſed upon the proteſtants were 
as ſhocking as unneceflary ; ſoldiers were permit- 
ted to pillage them without redreſs, and they were 
compelled to accept baſe money in exchange for 
- thoſe commodities they were forced to fell. But 


their ſufferings were ſoon to have a period. The 
duke of Schomberg was ſent over with aſſiſtance; 
and William himſeif ſoon after followed, and landed 


at Carrickfergus. He was met by numbers of 


the proteſtatits who had fled from perſecution ; 
and now, at the head of fix and thirty thouſand 
men, he was reſolved to go in queſt of the ene- 
my. Having marched to Dundalk, and then to 
' Ardee, he, at length, came in fight of the Iriſh 
army. The river Boyne lay between the two ar- 
mies, the front of the Iriſh being ſecured by a 
moraſs and a riſing ground. "Theſe obſtacles were 


- * inſufficient to prevent the ardour of William, who, 


when his friend the duke of Schomberg expoſtu- 
lated upon the danger, boldly replied , That a 
tardy victory would be worſe than a defeat. The 
duke, finding his advice not reliſhed, retired to 
his tent in a melancholy manner, as if he had a 
preſcience of his own misfortune. Early in the 
morning, at ſix clock, king William gave or- 
ders to paſs the river: the army paſſed in three dif- 
ferent places, and the battle began with unuſual vi- 
gour. The Iriſh troops, which have been reckoned 


| 1 _y at home: they fled, after a long reſiſt - 
| Wit 


precipitation , and left the French and 


beſt in Europe abroad, have always fought in- 


1 
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Swiſs regiments , who came to their aſſiſtance, to 
make the beſt retreat they could. William led on 
his horſe in perſon, and contributed , by his ac- 
tivity and vigilance, to ſecure the victory. James 
was not in the battle, but ſtood aloof, during the 
action, on the hill of Dunmore, ſurrounded with 
ſome ſquadrons of horſe; and, at intervals, was 
heard to exclaim, when he faw his own troops re- 
-pulſing the enemy, O ſpare my Englisk ſubjeAs! 
The Iriſh loſt about fifteen hundred men, and the 
Engliſh about one third of that number; but the 
death of the duke of Schomberg, -who was ſhot 
as he was croſſing the water, ſeemed to outweigh 
all the numbers of the enemy. He had been lon 
a ſoldier of fortune, and fought under ilmoſ 
every power in Europe. His ſkill in war was uns 
aralleled , and his fidelity equal to his courage. 
he number of battles in which he had been per- 
ſonally engaged, was ſaid to equal the number of 
his years; and he died aged eighty - two. James 
fled, regardieis of the ſafety of his ſoldiers. Wil- 
liam rode round the ſcene of ſlaughter, relieving the 
wounded, as well of the enemy's troops as his own. 
O Regan, an old Iriſh captain, was heard to fay 
upon this occaſion, That, if the Engliſh would ex- 
change generals, the conquered army would fight the 
battle oyer again. | | 
This blow totally depreſſed the hopes of James: 
he fled to Dublin, adviſed the magiſtrates to get 
the beſt terms they could from the victor, then ſet 
out for Waterford , where he embarked for France, 
in a veſſel prepared for his reception. Had he 
E either conduct or courage, he might ſtill 
ave headed his troops, and fought with advan- 
tage; but prudence forſook him with good fortune. 


| 
10 
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His friends were ſtill reſolved to ſecond his in- 
tereſts, though he had abandoned them himfelf. 


After his retreat, another deſperate hattle was 


fought at Aughrim, in which his adverſaries were 


again victorious. Limerick, a ſtrong city in the 


ſouthern part of the kingdom, ſtill held out in his 


favour. The city was beſieged, and made a brave 
| defence; but, deſpairing of the king's 
A. D. 1691. 7 : | 
orrunes , the garriſon , at length, ca- 
ge The Roman catholics, by this capitula- 
lation, were reſtored to the enjoyment of ſuch li- 
berty in the exerciſe of their religion as they had 
poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II, and about 
fourteen thouſand of thoſe who had fought in fa- 
vour of king James had permiſſion to go over to 
France, and tranſports were provided for their 
reception. | | 
The conqueſt of Ireland being thus completed, 
the only hopes of the fugitive king now depended 
on the -afſiſtarice of Lewis XIV, who promiſed to 
make a deſcent upon England in his favour. The 
French king was punRQual ; he —— the tu- 
gitive monarch with an army conſiſting of a body 
of French troops, ſome Engliſh and Scotch re- 
fugees,' and the Iriſh regiments which had been 
tranſported from Limerick into France, by long 
diſcipline now become excellent fo!diers. This 
army was aſſembled between Cherburg and La 
Hogue: king James commanded. it in perſon ; and 
-more than ins hundred tranſports were provided 
for landing it on the Englith ſhore. Tourville, 
the French admiral , at the head of fixty three 
ſhips of the line, was appointed to favour the de- 
ſcent, and had orders to attack the enemy, if they 


mould attempt to oppoſe him. All things eon- 


/ 


| 
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ſpired to revive the hopes of the hitherto unfortu- 
nate king. | | 


- Theſe preparations on the ſide of France were 


ſoon known at the court of England, 
and precantions were taken for a vi-' A. P. 169. 
gorous oppoſition : all the ſecret machinations 
of the baniſhed king's adherents were early diſ- 
covered to the Engliſh miniſtry by ſpies, and 
they took proper meaſures to defeat them. Ad- 
miral Ruſſel was ordered to put to ſea with all 
poſſible expedition; and he ſoon appeared with 
ninety- nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
fire-ſhips. Both fleets mer at La Hogue. On the 
ſucceſs of this engagement all the hopes of James' 
depended; but the victory was on the ſide of the: 
Engliſh, and of numbers. The combat continued 
ten hours, and the purſuit two days. Fifteen Freneh 
men of war were deſtroyed ; and the blow was ſo: 
deciſive, that from that time France ſeemed: to re- 
linquiſh her claims to the ocean. FA 

James was now reduced to the loweſt ebb of de- 
ſpondence: his deſigns upon England were quite 

uſtrated: nothing was now left his friends but 
terrors and deſpair, or the hopes of aſſaſſinating the 
monarch on the throne. Theſe baſe attempts, as 
barbarous as they were uſeleſs, were not entirely 
diſagreeable to the temper of James: it is ſaid, he 
encouraged and propoſed them; but they all ended 


in the deſtruction of their undertakers. He paſſed 


the reſt of his days at St. Germains , a penſioner 
on the bounties of Lewis, and aſſiſted by occaſional 
liberalities from his daughter, and friends in Eng- 
land. He died in 1700, at St. Germains. Some 
retend that miracles were wrought at his tomb: 
e have ſeen few depoſed kings have not died 
with a reputation for ſanctity. 


— 
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The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king Wil- 
liam's ſafety and title to the crown ; the Jacobites 
were now a feeble and a diſunited faction: new 
parnies therefore aroſe among thoſe who had been 

iends of 'the revolution, and William found as 
much oppoſition from his parliament at home, as 
from the enemy in the field. His chief motive for 
accepting the crown was to engage England more 
deeply in the concerns of Europe. It had ever 
been his ambition to humble the French, whom 
he conſidered as the moſt formidable enemies of 
that liberty which he idolized ; and all his poli- 
tics lay in making alliances againſt them. Many 
of the Engliſh, on the other hand, had neither 
the ſame animoſity againſt the French , nor the ſame 
terrors of their increaſing power; they therefore 
conſidered the intereſts of the nation as ſacrificed 
to foreign connections, and complained , that the. 
war on the continent fell moſt heavily on them, 
though they had the leaſt intereſt in its ſucceſs. To 
theſe motives of diſcontent was added his partiality 
to his own countrymen, in - prejudice of his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, together with his proud reſerve and 
ſullen ſilence, ſo unlike the behaviour of all their 
former kings. William heard their complaints 
with the moſt phlegmatic indifference : the intereſt 
of Europe alone employed all his attention: but 
while he inceſſantly watched over the ſchemes ot 
contending kings and nations, he was unmindful ' 
of the cultivation of internal polity. Patriotiſm 
was ridiculed as an ideal virtue; the practice of 
bribing a majority in 2 became univer- 
ſal. The example of the great was caught up by 
the vulgar : all principle, and even decency , was 
gradually baniſhed; talents lay uncultivated; and 


„ Bod waar x x 


whoever adviſed the kin 
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the ignorant and profligate were received into fa - 
vour; : . 

William, upon accepting the crown, was re- 
ſolved to preſerve, as much as he was able, the 
privileges of a ſovereign, He was, as yet, in- 
tirely unacquainted with the nature of a limited 
monarchy , which was not then thoroughly under- 
ſtood in any part of Europe, except in England 
alone; he therefore often controverted the views 
of his parliament, and was directed by arbitrary 
councils, One of the firſt inſtances of this was 
in the oppoſition he gave to the bill for triennial 
parliaments; it had paſſed the two houſes, and was 
ſent up to receive the royal aſſent, which William 
refuſed to grant: the commons then voted, that 
to this meaſure was an 
he bill, thus rejected, 


enemy to his country. 


lay dormant for another ſeaſon; and, being again 


brought in, the king found himſelf obliged, though 
reluckandy „to comply. The fame oppoſition, 
and the ſame ſucceſs, attended a bill for regulating 
trials in caſes of high treaſon, by which the ac- 
cuſed was allowed a copy of his indictment, and 
a liſt of the names of his jury, two days before 
his trial, together with council to plead in his 
defence: that no perſon ſhould be indicted, but 


upon the oaths of two faithful witneſſes. This 


was one of the moſt ſalutary laws that had been long 
enacted; but while penal ſtatutes were mitigated 
on one hand, they were ſtrangely increaſed by a 
number of others. == 

The great buſineſs of the parliament, from this 
period, ſeemed to conſiſt in reſtraining corruption, 
and bringing ſuch to juſtice as had 2 wealthy 
from the plunder of the publick. number of 
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laws that were now enaQed every ſeſſion ſeemed - 
calculated for the ſafety of the ſubjeQ ; but, in 


reality , were ſymptoms of the-univerſal corruption. 
The more corrupt the commonwealth , the more 
numerous are the laws. \ 


William was willing to admit all the reſtraints - 


they choſe to lay on the royal prerogative in Eng- 
land, upon condition of being properly ſupplied 
with the means of humbling the power of France, 


War, and 0 politics, were all he knew, or 


deſired to underſtand. The ſums of money granted 


him for the proſecution of this war were incredible; 


and the nation, not contented with furniſhing him 


with ſuch ſupplies as they were d mg ca- 

ebts 5 
which they have never ſince been able to diſcharge. 
For all this profuſion England received, in return, . 


pable of raiſing, involved themſelves in 


the empty reward of military glory in Flanders, 
and the conſciouſneſs of having given the Dutch, 


whom they ſaved, frequent opportunities of being 


| 8 ö 


he treaty of Ryſwick, at length, put an end 
A. D. 1607, t a War, in which England had en- 
„ gaged without intereſt, and came off. 


without advantage. In the general pacification, for her 


blood and treaſure, the only equivalent ſhe received, 
was , the king of France's acknowledgment of king 


William's title to the crown. 


The king, now freed from a foreign war, laid. 
* himſelf out to ſtrengthen his authority at home. 


He conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that 


were granted him in time of war, during the con- 
tinuance of the peace; but he was not a little mor- 
tied to find that the commons had paſſed a vote, 


that all the forces in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven 
| , pc _ _. thouſand 
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thouſand men ſhould be forthwith diſbanded; and 


that thoſe retained ſhould be natural Engliſh ſub- 
jects. A ſtanding army was this monarch's greateſt 
delight ; he had been be up in camps, and knew 
no Other pleaſure but that of reviewing troops, or 
dictating to generals. He profeſſed himſelf there- 
fore entirely diſpleaſed with the propoſal; and his 
indignation was kindled to ſuch a pitch, that he 
actually conceived a deſign of abandoning the go- 
vernment. His miniſters, however, diverted him 
from this reſolution , and perſuaded him to con- 
ſent. to paſſing: the bill. Such were the alterca- 
tions between the king and his parliament; which 
continued during his reign. He conſidered his 
commons as a ſet of men deſirous of power, and 
conſequently reſolved upon obſtrudting all his pro- 
jects. He ſeemed but little attached to any party 
in the houſe; he veered from whigs to tories , as 
intereſt, or immediate exigence; demanded. Eng- 
land he conſidered as a place of labour, anxiety , 
and altercation. He uſed to retire to his ſeat at 
Loo, in Holland, for thoſe moments which he de- 
dicated to pleaſure or tranquillity. It was in this 

iet retreat he planned the different ſucceſſions of 
8 and laboured to undermine the politics 
of Lewis XIV, his inſidious rival in power and 
in fame. Againſt France his reſentment was ever 


levelled; and he had made yigoraus, preparations 


for entering into a new war with that kingdom, 
when death interrupted the execution 488 
of his ſchemes. He was naturally off 701. 
a very. feeble. conſtitution, and it was now almoſt 
exhauſted by-a life of continual action and care. 


He endeavoured to conceal the increaſe of his in- 


firmities,, and ton repair his health by riding. In one 
of his excurſrons to Hampton-court , his horſe fell 
Vol. II. | E 
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under him, and he himſelf was thrown off with 
ſuch violence that his collar-bone was fractured. 
This, in a robuſt conſtitution , would have been 
a trifling misfortune, but to him it was fatal. Per- 
ceiving his end approach, the objects of his for- 
mer care till lay next his heart; the intereſts of 
Europe ſtill filled him with concern. The earl 
of Albemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred 
with him in private on the poſture of affairs 
abroad. Two days after having received the ſacra- 
ment from archbiſhop Tenniſon, he expired, in 


the fifty- ſecond year of his age, after having reigned 


thirteen years.. | 
William left behind him the character of a great 

politician, though he had never been popular; and 

a formidable general, though he was ſeldom victo- 


. rious : his deportment was e and ſullen, nor 


did he ſhew any fire, but in the day of battle, 
He deſpiſed flattery , yet loved dominion. Greater 
as the general of Holland, than the king of Eng- 
land; to one he was a father, to the other a ſuſ- 
picious friend. He ſcrupled not to employ the en- 
ines of corruption to gain his ends; and while he 
increaſed the power of the nation he was brought 
over to govern, he contributed; in ſome meaſure, 
to corrupt their morals” „ef 
gn | 5 
LETTER XLIX. 


Tux diftrefles occafioned by the death of prin- 
ces are not ſo great, or ſo ſincere, as the ſurvi- 


vors would fondly perſuade us. The loſs of king 
William was, at 


rſt, thought irreparable; but 
the proſperity which the kingdom ſeemed to ac+ 


4 guire under his ſucceſſor, queen Anne, ſhewed the 


— 
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contrary. This princeſs was the ſecond daughter 
of king James by his firſt wife: ſhe was, by the 
mother's ſide, deſcended from chancellor Hyde, 
afterward earl of Clarendon ; and had been mar- 
ried to the prince of Denmark, before her acceſ- 
fon to the crown. She aſcended the throne in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age, having undergone 
many viciſſitudes after the expulſion of her father, 
and many ſevere mortifications during the reign of 
the late king; but naturally poſſeſſed of an even, 
ſerene temper, ſhe either was inſenſible of the diſre- 
ſpect ſhewn her, or had wiſdom to conceal her re- 

entment. 8 i, = 
She came to the throne with the ſame hoſtile diſ- 
poſition towards France in which the late monarch 
died. She was wholly guided by the counteſs of 
Marlborough, a woman of maſculine ſpirit, and 
remarkable for intrigue, both in politics and gal- 
Jantry. This lady adviſed a vigorous exertion of 
the Engliſh power againſt France, as ſhe had al- 

rea — the earl, her huſband, for conductin 
all the operations both in the cabinet and the field. 
Thus influenced, the queen took early meaſures ro 
confirm her allies, the Dutch, with aſſurances of 
union and aſſiſtance. $367 HOT) 
Lewis XIV, now grown familiar with diſap- 
intment and diſgrace , yet ſtill ſpurring on an ex 
Rauſted kingdom to ſecond the views of his ambi- 
tion, expected, from the death of king William, 


* 


- a field open for conqueſts. and glory. The vigi- 


lance of his late rival had blaſted his laurels, ana 

circumſcribed his power; for, even after a defeat, 

William ſtill was formidable. At the news of his 

death, therefore, the French monarch could not 

ſuppreſs his joy, and his court at Verſailles ſeemed 

to have forgotten its uſual „ the ſincerity 
| | 2 
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of their rapture. But their pleaſure was ſoon to de® 
termine; a much more formidable enemy was now 


riſing up to oppoſe them; a more able warriour and 


% 


and a willing nation. 01 

Immediately upon the queen's acceſſion, war was 
declared againſt the French king, and that monarch 
was accuſed of attempting to unite the crown of 
Spain to his own dominions, by placing his grand- 
ſon upon the throne of that kingdom; thus attempt- 
ing to deſtroy the equality of power among the ſtates 
of Europe. This declaration was ſoon ſeconded 


one backed by the efforts of an indulgent miſtreſs 


with vigorous efforts; an alliance was formed be- 
tween the Imperialiſts, the Dutch, and the Engliſh , 


ho contributed more to the ſupport of the war than 


the other two united, Marlborough was ſent over 


to command the Engliſh army, and the allies decla- 
red him generaliſſimo of all their forces, Never was 


à man better calculated for debate and action than 


he; ſerene in the midſt of danger, and cool in all 
the fury of battle. While his counteſs governed 
the queen, his intrigues governed the kingdom. 
An indefatigable warriour while in camp, and a 
Akilful politician in courts; he thus became the 
moſt fatal enemy to France that England had pro- 
duced ſince the conquering times of Creſſy and 


Aincourt. | 


This general had learned the art of war under 
the famous marſhal Turenne , having been a volun- 
teer in his army. He, at that time, went by the 
name of the Handſome Englishman; but Turenne 
foreſaw his future greatneſs. He gave the firſt 
proofs of his wiſdom by adyancing the ſubaltern 
officers,, whoſe mern had hitherto been neglected: 
he. gained the enemy's poſts without fighting , ever 
advancing, and never loſing one advantage which 


| 
| 
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he had gained. 'To this general was 12 
ef on the ſide of France, the a H.. 
duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the king; a youth 
more qualified to grace a court, than conduct an ar- 
my: the marſhal Bouflers commanded under him, a 
man of courage and aQivity. But theſe qualifications 
in both were forced to give way to the ſuperior po- 
ers of their adverſary ; after having been forced to 


retire by the ſkilful marches of Marlborough, after 
having ſeen ſeveral towns taken, they gave up all 


hopes of acting offenſively, and concluded the cam- 

paign with reſolutions to proſecute the next with 
earer vigour. . 
Marlborough, upon his return to London; re- 

ceived the rewards of his merit, being thanked by the 


- houſe of commons, and created a duke by the queen. 


The ſucceſs of one campaign but ſpurred on the 
Engliſh to aim at new triumphs. Marlborough: next 
ſeaſon returned to the ficld, with larger authority, 

and greater confidence from his former ſucceſs. fe 
began the campaign by taking Bonne, the reſidence 


of the eleftor of Cologne; he next retook Huys , 


Limbourg, and became maſter of all the Lower 
Rhine. The marſhal Villeroy, ſon . Hy: 
to the king of France's governor , and * . 1700. 
edncated with him, was now general of the French 
army. He was ever a favourite of Lewis, and had 
ſhared his pleafures and his campaigns. He was. 
brave, virtuous , and polite, but unequal to the great 
t:1k of command; and ſtill more ſo, when op- 


- poſed to ſo great a rival. 


Marlborough, ſenſible of the abilities of his an- 
tagoniſt, was reſolved, inſtead of immediately op- 
13 him, to fly to the ſuccour of the emperor, 

is ally, who loudly requeſted his aſſiſtance, being 
preſſed on every fide by a victorious enemy. The 
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Engliſh general, who was reſolved to firike a vigo- 
rous blow for his relief, took with him about thir- 


teen» thouſand Engliſn troops, traverſed extenſive 


countries by -haſty marches , arrived at the banks of 
the Danube, defeated a body of French and Bava- 
rians ſtationed at Donavert to oppoſe him, pafled 
the Danube, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, that 
had ſided with the French, under contribution. 
Villeroy, who at firſt attempted to follow his mo- 
tions, feemed, all at once, tu have loſt fight of his 
enemy; nor was he appriſed of his rout till he was 
informed. of his ſucceſſes. 115 | 
Marſhal Tallard prepared, by another rout, to 
obftry& the duke of Marlborough's retreat, with 
thirty thouſand men. He was ſoon after joined by 
the duke of Bavaria's forces; ſo that the French 
army amounted to a body of ſixty thouſand diſ- 
Ciplined veterans, commanded by the two beſt re- 
ted generals at that time in France. Tallard 


u 
| had eftabbſhed his reputation by former viQories ; 


he was active, penetrating , and had riſen by the 
dint of merit alone. But this ardour often roſe to 
impetuoſity; and he was ſo ſhort- ſighted, as to be 
unable to diſtinguiſh at the ſmalleſt diftance. On 
the other hand, the duke of Marlborough was now 
joined by the prince Eugene; a general bred up 
from his infancy in camps, and equal to Marlbo- 
rough in intrigue and military knowledge. Their 
talents were congenial ; and all their defigns ſeemed 
to flow but from one fource. Their army, when 


combined, amounted to about fifty-two: thouſand 


men; troops that had been accuſtomed to conquer, 
and had ſeen the French, the Turks, and the Ruſ- 
ſians, fly» before them. As this battle, both from 
the talents of the generals, the improvements in 


the art of war, the number and diſcipline of the 


— 


„„ 


of which were ſteep, a 
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troops, and the greatneſs of the contending powers 


is reckoned the moſt remarkable of this century, it 


demands a more particular derail, 
The French were poſted on a hill, their right 
being covered by the Danube and the _ of 
Blenheim , and commanded by marshal Tallard ; 
their left was defended by a village, and headed by 
the marshal of Marſin, an experienced French ge- 
neral, who commanded under the duke of Bavaria. 
In the front of their army ran a rivulet, the banks 
| "4 the bottom marſhy. Marl- 
borough and Eugene went together to obſerve 
the poſture of the French forces, Notwithſtanding 
their advantageous ſituation they were reſolved to 
attack them immediately. The battle began berween 
twelve and one in the afternoon. Marlborough at 
the head of the Engliſh troops, having paſſed the ri- 
vulet, attacked the cavalry of Tallard in the right. 
This general was at that time reviewing the difpo- 


ſition of his troops in the left; and the cavalr 


fought for ſome time without the preſence of their 
general. Prince Eugene, on the left, had nor yer 
attacked the forces of the eleQor of Bavaria; and it 
was an hour before he could bring his forces up to 
the engagement. | | 

Tallard had no ſooner underſtood that his right 
was attacked by. the duke but he flew to its head. 


had a large body of forces in the raw. of Blen- 
them to the 
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Engliſh army, thus half victorious, pierced up 
hetween the two bodies of the French, commanded 
by the marſhal and the eleQor, while at the ſame 


time the forces in the village of Blenheim were ſe- 


Parated * another detachment. In this terrible ſi- 
tuation, Tallard flew to rally ſome ſquadrons , but, 
from his ſhort-ſightedneſs, miſtaking a detachment 
of the enemy for his own, he was taken priſoner by 


the Heſſian troops, who were in Engliſh pay. In the 


mean time, prince Eugene on the left, after having 
been thrice repulſed, put the enemy into confuſion. | 


_ Theirovt then became general, and the flight preci- 


itate. The conſternation was ſuch, that the French 
ſoldiers threw themſelves into the Danube without 
knowing where they fled : the officers loſt all their 
authority; there was no general left to ſecure. a re- 
treat. The allies were now maſters of the field of 
battle, and ſurrounded: the village of Blenheim , 
where a body of thirteen thouſand men had been 
poſted in the beginning of the action, and ſtill kept 
their ground. Theſe troops ſeeing themſelves cut 
off from all communication from the reſt of the 
army, threw down their arms, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. Thus ended the battle ot 
Blenheim, one of the moſt complete victories that 
was ever obtained. Twelve thouſand French and 


Havarians were ſlain in the field, or drowned in 


the Danube; thirteen thouſand were made pri- 
ſoners of war. Of the allies about five thouſand men 
were killed, and eight thouſand wounded or taken. 

The loſs of the battle is imputed to two capital 
errors committed by marſhal Tallard; firſt weak - 
ening the centre, by detaching ſuch a number of 
troops to the village of Blenheim ; and then ſuffer-. 


ing the confederates to paſs the rivulet, and form. 
uninoleſted, The next day, when che duke of 


N 
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. oppoſed. by the Dutch 
in lach a 
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Marlborough viſited his priſoner, the marſhal paid 
him the compliment of having overcome the beſt. 
troops in the world. I hope', Sir, replied the duke, 
you will except thoſe by whom they were conquered. '\ 

A country of an hundred leagues extent fell, by 
this defeat, into the hands of the victor. 
Having thus ſucceeded heyond his hopes, the duke 
once more returned to England, where he found the 
people in a tranſport of joy: he was welcomed as an 
hero who had retrieved the glory of the nation; and 
the queen, the parliament, and the people, were rea- 
dy to ſecond him in all his deſigns. The manor of 
Woodſtock 1 conferred 1 9 his ſervices; 
and the lord-keeper, in the name of We 
the peers, honoured him with that AP. 1706. 
ie he fo well deſerved. ION PotT-240775 52075 >. 0 
The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign induced. the 
Engliſh: to increaſe their ſupplies for the next, and 
the duke had fixed upon the Moſelle for the ſcene 
of action; but being diſappointed by prince Lewis, 
who promiſed: his aſſiſtance ,, he returned to the Ne- 
therlands to oppoſe Villeroy, who, in his abſence; 
undertook. the ſiege of Liege. Villeroy having 
received advice of the — pprpach , abandoned 
his enterpriſe. , and retreated within his lines. 
Marlborough was reſolved to force them. He led 


— 


his troops to the charge; after a warm, hut ſhort 


engagement, the enemy's horſe were defeated with. 
great flaughter.. The infantry: being abandoned, 
retreated in great diſorder to an advantageous poſt ,. 
where they again drew up in order of Battle. Had 
the duke been permitted to take advantage of their 
conſternation., as he propoſed, it is pofſible he 
might have gained a Cm Nets vidory; but he was 

cers, ho repreſented ir. 


in ſu Sht to the deputies of 5 ſtates, that 


n 
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they. refuſed to conſent to its execution. This timi- 
city was highly reſented in England, and laid the 
firft foundation of ſuſpecting the Dutch fidelity; 
ny were ſecretly accuſed of a deſire ro protract the 
„by which they alone, of all the powers in Eu- 
rope, were gainers, f ; 
While the arms of England were crowned with 
ſucceſs in the Netherlands, they were not leſs for- 
tunate in Spain, where efforts were made to fix 
Charles, duke of Auftria, upon the throne. The 
greateſt part of that kingdom had declared in favour 
of Philip V, grandſon to Lewis XIV, who had 
been nominated ſucceffor by the late king of Spain's 
will. We have already ſeen, that, by a former 
treaty among the powers of Europe, Charles of 
Auſtria was appointed heir to that crown; and 
this treaty had been guaranteed by France herſelf, 
who no intended to reverſe it in favour of a de- 
ſcendent of the houſe of Bourbon. Charles there» 
fore entered Spain, aſſiſted by the arms of Eng- 
land, and invited by the Catalonians , who had 
declared in his favour. He was furniſhed with 
two hundred tranſports , thirty ships of war, nine 
thouſand men; and the earl of Peterborough , a 
man of even romantie bravery, was placed at their 
f 0 07 | 


One of the firſt exploits of theſe forces was to 
take Gibraltar 4 whie my 1 A, nr ; 
I able. A led lofty rocks it 
Aale of every fide by und; and an open and 
ſtormy bay took away all ſecurity for shipping by 
ſen ; a few troops were therefore capable of de- 
fending it againſt the moſt numerous armies. The 
ſeeurity of the ores proved their ruin. A de- 
tachmemt of-cighteen hundred marines were langed' 
upon — hath of level ground which joins it to 


1 


— 
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the continent. Theſe were incapable of attempting 
any thing effeQual , and even deſtitute of hopes of 
ſucceeding. A body of failors, in boats, were or- 
dered to attack an balf-ruined mole : they took poſ- 
ſeſhon of the platform, unterrified by a mine that 
blew up an hundred men in the air: with the utmoſt 
arc they kept their E and, being ſoon 
joined by other ſeamen , took a redoubt, between the 
mole add the town, by: ſtorm. The governor was 
now obliged to capitulate; and the prince of Heſſe 
entered the town, amazed at the ſucceſs of ſo deſ- 
perate an enterpriſe. This was a glorious and an 
uſeful acquiſition to the Britiſh dominions: their 
trade to the Mediterranean was thus: fecured ; and 
they had here a repoſitory: capable of containing aff 
things neceſſary: for the repairing of fleets', or the 
equipment of armies. | ON; 

Soon after the taking this important garrifon , the 
Engliſh fleet, now miſtreſs of the ſeas, attacked the 
French admiral , who commanded fifty- two ſhips 
of ome. After an obſtinate comeſt, the Engliſh» 


became victorious; the French fleet failed away, 
nor could: it be brought again to the engagement, 
though the loſſes on either ſide were equal. This 
may be reckoned the final effort of France by ſea : 
in all ſubſequent engagements their chief care was 
rather to conſult means of eſcape than of victory. 
Nor yet were the French and Spaniards willing to 
ſuffer Gibraltar to be taken, without an effort for 


repriſal. Philip ſent an army to retake it, and 


France a fleet of thirteen ships of the line: both 
were equally unſucceſsful; part of the fleet was 
diſperſed by a tempeſt, and another part taken by 
the English; while the army, having made little or 

no progreſs by land, was obliged to abandon the en- 


| 
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Nor were the English leſs ſucceſsful in aſſerting 
the title of Charles to the kingdom. Their army Was 
commanded by the earl of Peterborgugh, one of the 
moſt fingular and extraordinary men of the age. At 
_ fifteen he fought againſt; the Moors in Africa, at 
twenty he aſſiſted in compaſſing the revolution: he 


now carried on this war in Spain, almoſt at his own 


expence; and his friendship for ihe duke Charles 
was his ſtrongeſt motive to undertake it. He was 

deformed in perſon, but of a mind the moſt generous 
and active that ever inſpired an honeſt boſom. His 
finſt attempt in Spain Was to beſrege Barcelona; a- 
ſtrong city witk a garriſon of ſive thouſand men, 
While his own army amounted to but ſeven thou- 
fand. Never was an attempt more bold, or more 
fortunate. The! operations began by a ſudden at- 
tack on fort Monjuice, — ſituated on a hill 
that commanded the city. The out- works were 


taken by ſtorm: a shell chanced te fall into the 
body of the fort, and ble up the magazine of pow - 


der; the garriſon of the fort Was ſtruck with con- 
ſter nation, and ſurrendered without farther xeſiſt- 
ance. The town; ſtill remained unconquered :. the 
. general ereQted batteries againſt it, and, in; 
a few: days, tlie governor. capitulated. During the; 
interval of capitulation , the Germans and Catalo-: 
nians in the English army had entered; the town, 


and were plundering all before them. The, 157 | 
ed: 


vernor thought himſelf betrayed: : he , upbrai 
the treachery of the general. Peterborough, flew: 


among the plunderers, drove them from their prey, 


and returned ſoon after coolly to finish the capitu- 
lation. The Spaniards: were equally. amazed at the, 
enerefity of the English, and the baſeneſs of 


n 
—— countrymen , who had led on to the: 


8 
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ſhout. 
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The conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the tak- 
ing of this important place : the enemy, after a 
defeated attempt to retake Barcelona, ſaw them- 
ſelves deprived of almoſt every hope; the party of 
Charles was incteafing every day; he became maſ- 
ter of Arragon, Carthagena, and Grenada; the 
road to Madrid, their capital city, lay open 
before him; the earl of Galloway entered it in tri- 
umph, and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain 
without farther oppoſitioun. £&K 
The English had ſcarce. time to rejoice at theſe 
ſucceſſes of their arms, when their attention was 
ee to new victories in Flanders. The duke of 
arlborough had early commenced the campaign ; 
and br dar 4 an army of eighty thouſand men into - 
the field, and till expected reinforcements from 
Denmark and Pruſſia. The court of France was 
reſolved to attack him before this junction. Vil 


leroy, vho commanded an army conſiſting of eighty 
thouſand men, near Tirlemont , had orders to en- 
gage. He accortlingly drew up his forces in a 
Arong damp; his right was flanked by the river 


Mehaigne, his left was poſted behind a marsh, and 
the village of Ramilies lay in the centre. Marl- 
borough|, who perceived this diſpoſition, drew up 
His army accordingly. He knew that the enemy's: 
lefr' could not paſs the marsh, to attack him, but 
at a great diſadvantage; he therefore weakened his 
troops on that quarter, and thundered on the cen 
tre With ſuperior numbers. They ſtood but a short 
time in the centre, and at length gave way on 
all ſides. The horſe abandoned their foot, and 
were fo cloſely purſued, that almoſt all were cujt 
in 1 Six thouſand men were taken priſoners, 
and about eight thouſand were killed or wounded, 
This vicory was almoſt as a ſignal as that of Blen: 


\ 
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heim; Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits of 
the one, and all Brabant was gained by the other. 
The French troops were difpirited , and the city 
of Paris overwhelmed with conſternation. Lewis 
XIV, who had long been flatrered with conqueſt, 
was now humbled to ſuch a degree as almoſt to ex- 
cite the compaſſion of his enemies: he intreated for 
peace, but in vain; the allies. carried all before 
them, and his very capital dreaded the approach of 
the conquerors. What neither his power, his 
armies, nor his politics, could effect, a party in 
England performed; and the diſſenſion between the 
whigs and the tories ſaved the dominions of France; 
that now ſeemed ready for run. | 


% 
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Q EEN' Anne's councils had hitherto been 

verned by a * miniſtry; they ſtill purſued 
ek of the late king, and, upon republi- 
can principles, ſtrove to diffuſe freedom throughj- 
out Europe. In a government, where the reaſon · 
ing of individuals, retired from power, generally 
leads thoſe who command, the deſigns of the mi- 
niſtry muſt change, as the people happen to alter. 
The queen's perſonal virtues, her ſucceſſes, her 
adulation from the throne, contributed all to change 
the diſpoſition of the nation; they now began to 
defend hereditary ſucceſſion, non-reſiſtance , and 
_ divine right; they were now become tories, and 
were ready to controvert the deſigns of a whig mi- 
niſtry, whenever a: leader offered to conduct them 
"Theſe diſcontents 


* 


were; in ſome meaſure, in- 


creaſed by a meditated union between the two King - 


8 
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doms of England and Scotland. The treaty for- 
this purpoſe was chiefly managed by the miniſtry; 
and although it was fraught with numberleſs be- 
nefits to either kingdom, yer it raiſed the murmurs. 
of both, The Engliſh expeded nothing from the 
union of ſo poor a nation, but a participation of 
their neceſſities; they thought it unjuſt, that, 
while Scotland was granted an eighth part of the 
legiſlature, it yet ſhould be taxed but a fortieth 
part of the ſupplies, On the other hand , the Scots 
conſidered that their independency would be quite 
deſtroyed , and the dignity of their crown betrayed ; 
they dreaded an increaſe of taxes, and ſeemed not 
much to eſteem the advantages of an increaſed 
trade. In every political meaſure there are dif- 
advantages on either fide , which may be ſufficient 
to N the timid, _ * a bold legiſflator diſ- 
regards. The union, after ſome ; 
: „ was effected; Scotland July aa, 1706. 
longer to have a parliament, but to ſend 
ſixteen peers, choſen from the _ of their no- 
bility, and forty-five commoners. The two king - 
re called by the common name of Great 
Britain; and all the ſubjects of both were to enjoy 
a communication of, privileges and advantages. | 
eaſure , which ſtrengthened the vigour 
of government by uniting its forces, ſeemed to 
threaten the enemies of Great Britain with dan- 
| pers abroad; but the diſcontents of the nation at 
ented the effects of its newly-acquired 

he tories, now become the majority, 
were diſpleaſed with the whig miniſtry; they looked 
with jealouſy on the power of the earl of Godol- 
phin and the duke of Marlborough, who had long 
governed the queen, and laviſhed the meaſures of 
the nation on conqueſts. more glorious than ſervice- 
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able. To them the people imputed the burthens 
under which they now groaned , and others which 


they had reaſon to fear. The loſs of a battle near 


Almanza, in Spain, where the Engliſh army were 
taken priſoners, under the command of the earl of 
Galloway , with ſome other miſcarriages, tended 
to heighten their diſpleaſure , and diſpelled the ine - 
briation of former ſucceſs. The tories did not fail 
to inculcate and exaggerate theſe cauſes of diſcon- 
tent, while Robert Harley, afterward earl of Ox- 
ford, and Henry St. John, made ſoon after lord 
Bolingbroke, ſecretly fanned the flame. wy 

: Harley had lately become a favourite of the queen: 
the petulance of the ducheſs of Marlborough , who 
formerly ruled the queen, had entirely alienated the 
affections of her miſtreſs; ſhe now placed them 


upon one Mrs. Maſham , who was entirely devot- 


ed to lord Oxford. Oxford was poſſeſſed of uncom- 
mon erudition; he was polite and intriguing; he 
had inſinuated himſelf into the royal favour, and 
determined to ſap the credit af Marlborough and 
his inherents. In this attempt he choſe, for his 
ſecond , Bolingbroke, a man of exalted powers 


of thinking, eloquent, ambitious, and enterpriſ- 
ing. Bolingbroke was, at firſt, contented to act 


a: ſubordinate. character in this meditated oppoſi - 


tion; but ſoon perceiving the ſuperiority of his own 


talents, from being an inferior, he was reſolved to 


become lord Oxford's rival. The duke of Marl- 


borough ſoon perceived their growing power, and 
reſolved to cruſh it in the beginning. He refuſed 
to join in the privy council, while Harley was ſe- 


cretary. Godolphin joined his influence in this 


meaſure; and the queen was obliged to appeaſe 
their reſentment by diſcharging Harley from his 


place: Bolingbroke) was reſolved to ſhare his diſ- 
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grace, and voluntarily relinquiſned his employ - 
ments. ' Y 

This violent meaſure, which ſeemed, at firſt ; 
favourable to the whig miniſtry , laid the firſt foun- 
dation of its ruin: the queen was Ne dif- 
pleaſed with the haughty conduct of the duke; 
and, from that moment, he loſt her confidence 
and affeQion, Harley was enabled to act now with 
leſs diſguiſe, and to take more vigorous meaſures 
for the completion of his deſigns. In him the 
queen repoſed all her truſt, though he now had no 
viſible concern in the adminiſtration. 

The whig party, in this manner, ſeemed to 
triumph for ſome time, till an occurrence, in it- 
ſelf of no great importance, ſerved to ſhew the 
ſpirit of the times. Doctor Sacheverel, a miniſter 
of narrow intellects and bigoted prin- 
ciples, had publiſhed ws, —— n 
in which he ſtrongly inſiſted on the illegality of 
reſiſting kings, and enforced the divine origin of 


their zuthority; declaimed againſt. the diſſenters, 


and exhorted the church to put on the whole ar- 
mour of God. There was nothing in, the ſermons 
either nervous, well written, or clear; they owed 


all their celebrity to the complexion of the times, 


and arę at preſent juſtly forgotten. Sacheverel was 
impeached by the commons, at the har of the up- 
per houſe; they ſeemed reſolutely bent upon pu- 
niſhing him, and a day was appointed for trying 
him before the lords at Weſtminſter-hall. Mean- 
while; the tories, who, one and all, approved his 
principles, were as violent in his defence as the 
parliament had been in his proſecution. The eyes 
of che kingdom were turned upon this. extraordi- 
ial; the queen herſelf was every day pre- 
a a private. ſpectator. The trial laſted. ſome 
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days ; and vaſt multitudes attended him each days 
as he went to the hall, ſhouting and praying for 
his ſucceſs. The body of the people eſpouſed his 
cauſe. They deſtroyed ſeveral meeting-houſes , 
and plundered the dwellings of diſſenters; and the 
queen herſelf could not but reliſh thoſe doctrines 
which contributed- to extend her prerogative. The 
lords were divided; they continued undetermined 
for ſome time; but at length, after much obſti- 
nate diſpute arid virulent altercation , Sacheverel 
was found guilty by a majority of ſeventeen voices. 
He was prohibited from preaching , for the term of 
three years: his two ſermons were ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
The lenity of this ſentence was conſidered , by the 
tories, as a victory; and, in fact, their faction took 
the lead all the remaining part of this reign. 
The king of France, long perſecuted by fortune, 


and each hour fearing for his capital, once more 


petitioned for peace. Godolphin and Marlborough, 
who had, ſince the beginning of the war, enjoyed 
the double advantage of extending their glory, and 
increaſing their forrunes , were entirely adverſe to 


any negotiation which tended to diminiſh both. 
The tories, on the other hand, willing to humble 


the general and his partner Godolphin , were fin- 
cerely deſirous of a peace, as the only meaſure to 
attain their ends. A conference was, at length, 


begun at Gertruydenberg , under the influence of 


Marlborough, Eugene, and Zinzendorf, all three 


entirely averſe to the treaty, The French mini- 
ſters were ſubjected to every ſpecies of mortifica- 
tion; their conduct narrowly watched; their maſ- 
ter inſulted; and their letters opened. They of- 
fered to ſatisfy every complaint that had given 
ijſe to the war: they conſented to abandon Philip 
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in Spain; to grant the Dutch a large barrier; 
they even conſented to grant a ſupply towards de- 
throning Philip; but even this offer was treated 


with contempr, and at length the conference was 
broken off, while Lewis reſolved to hazard another 


campaign. 

The deſigns of the Dutch, and the Engliſh ge- 
neral, were too obvious not to be ſeen, and pro- 
perly explained by their enemies in England. The 
Writers of the tory faction, who were men of the 
firſt rank in literary merit, diſplayed the avarice 
of the duke, and * ſelf-intereſted conduct of the 
Dutch: they inſiſted, that, while England was ex- 
hauſting her ſtrength in foreign conqueſts, ſhe was 
loſing her liberty at home; that her miniſters were 
not contented with $haring the plunder of an im- 
poverishing ſtate, but were reſolved upon deſtroys» 
ing its liberties alſo. To theſe complaints were 
added the real pride of the then prevailing _— 8 
and the inſolence of the ducheſs of Marlborough , 
who hitherto had poſſeſſed more real power ths 
the whole ' privy-council united. Mrs. Masham , 
who had firſt been recommended to the queen's 
favour by the ducheſs , now fairly ſupplanted her 
patroneſs; and, by a ſteady attention to pleaſe the 
queen, had gained all that confidence which she 
had repoſed in her former confidante. It was too 
late that the ducheſs 1 this alienation of the 
| queen's favour, and now began to think of res» 
paring is by demanding an audience of her majeſty , 
in order to vindicate her character from every ſuſ- 
8 3 but formal explanations ever widen the 

reach. | 

Mr. * » brother to the new favourite, was ap - 
pointed by the queen to be colonel of a regiment; 

this the duke of Marlborough could by no means 
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approve. He expoſtulated with his ſovereign ; he 
retired in diſzuſt : the queen, by a letter, gave 
him leave to diſpoſe of the regiment as he ſhould 
think proper ; but, before it came to his hands, he 
had ſent a letter to the queen, defiring ſhe would 
permit him to retire from his employments. This 
was the conjuncture which the tories had long 
wiſhed for, and which the queen herſelf was in- 
ternally pleaſed with. She now perceived herſelf 
ſet free from an arbitrary combination, by which 
she had been long kept in dependence. The earl 
of Godolphin, the duke's ſon-in-law, was diveſted 
of his office ; and the treaſury ſubmitted to Harley, 
the antagoniſt of his ambition, Lord Somers was 
1 diſmiſſed from being preſident of the 
fo 171, council , and the earl of Rocheſter 
appointed in his room. -In a word, there was nor 
one whig left in any office of ſtate, except the duke 
of Marlborough; he retained his employments for 
a short time, unſupported and alone, an object of 
ery and factious reproach , till at length he found 
his cauſe irretrievable, and was obliged, after trying 
another campaign, to reſign, as the reſt of his party 
had done before. 8 ; | 

As war ſeemed to have been the deſire of the 


whig party, ſo peace ſeemed to have been that of 


the tories.” Through the courſe of English hiſtory , 
France ſeems to have been the peculiar object of 


the hatred of the whigs, and continual war with 


that nation has been their aim. On the contrary; 


the tories have been found to regard that nation 


with no ſuch oppoſition of principle; and a peace 
with France has generally been the reſult of a 
tory adminiſtration.” For ſome time, therefore, a 
negotiation for peace had been carried on between 
the court off France and the new miniſters, who 
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had a double aim in this meaſure; namely, to 
mortify the whigs and the Dutch, and to free 
their country from a ruinous war, which had all 


tlie appearance of becoming habitual to the con- 


ſtitution. | 
LETTER LL 


T HE conferences for peace were firſt opened 
at London; and ſome time after the queen ſent 
the earl of Strafford as ambaſlador A.D | 
into Holland, io communicate the 1712. 
propoſals, which the French king had made to- 


Wards the re · eſtabliſnment of the general tranquil- 


liry. The ſpirit of the times was now changed: 
Marlborough's averſion to ſuch meaſures could no 
longer retard the negoriation ; lord Strafford obliged 
the Dutch to name plenipotentiaries , and to 
receive thoſe of France. The ' treaty began at 
Utrecht; but all the powers concerned in this 
conference, except France and England, were 
averſe to every accommodation, their diſputes ſerv- 
ed rather to retard than accelerate a pacification, 
The Engliſh miniſtry, however, had foreſeen and 


provided bes thoſe difficulties. Their great 


end was to free the ſubjects from a long, unprofi- 
table war; a war where conqueſt: could add no- 
thing to their power, and a defeat might be pre- 
judicial to internal tranquillity. As England had 
borne the chief burthen of the war, it was but juſt 
to expect that it would take the lead in dictating the 


terms of peace. There were, however, three per- 
ſons of very great intereſt and power, who laboured, 


by every art, to protract the negotiation; thofe 
were the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene g 
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and Heinſius, the Dutch grand penſionary. Prince 
Eugene even came over to London, in order to re- 
tard the progreſs of a peace, which ſeemed to inter- 
rupt his career of glory: he found at court ſuch a 
reception as was due to his merits and fame; but, 
at the ſame time, ſuch a repulſe as the propoſals he 
made ſeemed to deſerve. 

This negotiation at London failing of effect, the 
allies practiſed every artifice to intimidate the 
queen, and blacken the character of her miniſters ; 
to raiſe and continue a dangerous ferment among 
the people; to obſtrut her councils and divulge 
her deſigns. Her miniſters were very ſenſible of 
their preſent dangerous fituation ; they perceived 
her health was daily impairing , and, her ſucceſſor 
pas Or =_ 5 ite 3 In caſe of her 

eath , t nothing to expect but proſecution 
and ain e 2 * — — only 
way therefore was to give up their preſent employ- 
ments, or haſten the concluſion of a treaty, the 
utility of which would be the beſt arguments with 
the people in their favour. The peace therefore 
Was ha ; and this haſte, in ſome meaſure, 
relaxed the minifters obſtinacy , in infiſting upon 
ſuch terms and advantages as they had a right to de- 
mand. Seeing that nothing was to be expected 
from the concurrence of the allies, the courts of 
London and Verſailles reſolved to enter into a pri- 
vate treaty, in which ſuch terms might be agreed 
on, as would enable both courts to preſcribe terms 
to the reſt „ eee 
In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough, 
having been depoſed from his office of general , 
the command of —— army in Flanders 
was given to the duke of Ormond; but, at the 
ſame time, private orders were given him not to 
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af with | vigour againſt an enemy, which was upon 
the point of being ,reconciled by more mild me- 
thods of treatment, The allies , thus deprived of 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh , ftill continued their 
animoſity, and were teſolved to continue the war 
ſeparately: they had the utmoſt confidence in prince 
Eugene, their general; and, though leſſened by 
the defeQion of the Britiſh forces, they were 
, ſtill ſuperior to thoſe of the enemy, which were 
commanded by marſhal Villars; a man who ſeemed 


: — 2 — 2 * 1 n 8 * — 


to poſſeſs all the great qualities, and all the foi- 
bles of his country , in a ſupreme degree; valiant , 

enerous, alert, lively, boaſtful , and avaricious. 
The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely felt 
in the allied army. Villars, attacked a ſeparate 
body of their troops incamped at Denain , under 
the command of the earl of Albemarle, Their 
intrenchments were forced, and ſeventeen battalions 
either killed or taken, the earl himſelf, and all 
the ſuryiving officers, being made priſoners of 
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haſten treaty of Utrecht. The Britiſh mini- 
ſters at the congreſs, reſponſible at once for their 
conduct to thew queen, their country, and all 
Europe, negle&ed _—_ that _ ave either 
been ſerviceable to the allies , or that might con- 
duce to the publick ſafety. They firſt ſtipulated 
that rw pe „ who. had been ſettled on the throne - 
of N. ſhould renounce all right to the croẽw a 

of France, the union of two ſuch powerful kings» 
15 doms bejag thought dangerous to the liberties of 
. the reſt of Europe. They covenanted that the 
rs duke of Berry, his brother, the preſumptive heir 
he to the crown of France, after the death of the 
to dauphin, ſhould alſo renognce his right to the 
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Spaniſh Netherlands ; that the 
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crown of Spain, in caſe he became king of France. 


The duke of Orleans was to make the ſame reſig- 
nation. To oblige men thus to renounce their 
rights might have been injuſtice; but, for ve: | 


good acquired, ſome inconvenience muſt be endured: 
theſe reſignations , in ſome meaſure , ſerved to calm 
the world tempeſted up by long war, and have ſince 
become the baſis of the law of nations, to which 
Europe profeſſes preſent ſubmiſſion. Nia 

Buy this treaty the duke of Savoy had the iſland 
of Sicily, with the title of king, with Feneftrel- 
les, and other places on the continent; which in- 


creaſe of power ſeemed, in ſome meaſure , drawn 


from the ſpoils of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them flick: they 
ſo long ſought after; and, if the houſe of Bour- 
bon ſeemed ſtripped of ſome dominions ,in order 
to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other hand, 
the houſe of Auſtria was taxed to ſupply the wants 
of the Hollanders , who were put in poſſeſſion of 
the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With regard to 
England, its glory and intereſts were ſecured. 
They / cauſed the fortifications of Dunkirk to be 
demoliſhed, and its port to be deftroyed; Spain 
ve up all right to Gibraltar and the iſſand of 


: 


Scotia, and Newfoundland; but they were left in 


iinorck. France reſigned Hudſon's bay, Nova- 


poſſeſſion of Cape- Breton and the liberty of dry- 


ing their fiſn upon the ſnore. Among the articles 
which were glorious to the Engliſh, it may be 
obſerved, that the ſetting free thoſe who had been 
conſined in the French priſons. for profeſſing the 
proteſtant religion, was nat che leaſt. It was ſti- 


pulated, that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the king- 


dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the 
king of Pruſſia 


7 
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ſhould have Upper Gueldre; and a time was fix- 
ed for the emperor's acceding to theſe 4 5 

reſolutions, for he had hitherto ob? 1713s 
ſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt at the negotiation. Thus 


it appears, that the Engliſh miniſtry did juſtice to 
all che orld; but their country refuſed it to them; 


they were branded with all the terms of infamy 
and reproach by the whig party, and accuſed of 
having given up the privileges and rights which 


England had to expect. Each party reviled the 


other in turn; the kingdom was divided into oppo- 


ſite factions, both ſo violent in the cauſe, that the 
truth, which both pretended to eſpouſe , was at- 

rained neither; both were virulent , and both 

wrong. Theſe commorions, in ſome meaſure , ſerved - 


ſtill more to impair the queen's health. One fit of 


ſickneſs ſucceeded another: nor did the conſolation 


of her miniſtry ſerve to allay her anxieties ; for they 
now had fallen out among themſelves, the councl. 
chamber being turned into a theatre for the moſt bit- 


ter altercations. Oxford adviſed a reconciliation with 


the whigs , whoſe reſentment he now began to fear, 


as the queen's health appeared to be impaired, - 
Bolingbroke , on the other hand, affected to ſer the 


whigs at defiance; profeſſed a warm zeal for the 


church, and mixed flattery with his other aſſi- 


duities. |Bolingbroke prevailed ; lord Oxford, the 


treaſurer, was removed from his employment, and 


retired, meditating ſchemes of revenge, and new, 
projects of re-eſtabiſhment. His fall was ſo ſud- 


den, and ſo unexpected, that no plan was adopt- | 


ed for ſupply ing the vacancy occaſioned by his diſ- 
| 2 All was confuſion at court; and the queert 


ad no longer force to ſupport the burthen: ſne 


ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſibility, and thus found 


refuge from anxiety in lethargic 4 Every 
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method was contrived to rouſe her from this ſtate, 


but in vain; her phyſicians deſpaired of her life. 
The privy- council aſſembled upon this occaſion ; the 


dukes of Somerſet and Argyl „being informed of 


the deſperate ſtate in which ſhe lay, entered that 
aſſembly without being ſummoned; the members 


were ſurpriſed at their appearance, but the duke of 
Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs to give 
their aſſiſtance at ſuch a critical juncture, and de- 


fired them to take their places. They now took all 


neceſſary precautions for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in 


the houſe of Hanover, ſent orders to the heralds at 
arms, and to a troop of life-guards to be in readi- 


neſs to mount, in order to proclaim the EleQor of 


Brunſwick king of Great Britain. 


On the  thirtieth of July the queen ſeemed 


ſomewhat relieved by medicines, roſe from - her 
bed, and, about eight, walked a little; when, caſt- 
ing her eyes on the clock that ſtood in her cham- 
ber, ſhe continued to gaze for ſome. time. One 


of the ladies in waiting aſked her what ſhe ſaw 
there more than uſual; to which the queen only 
anſwered by turning her eyes upan her with a dy- 
ing look. She was ſoon after ſeized with a fit of he 
apoplexy , from. which however ſhe was relieved 
by the aſſiſtance of doctor Mead. In this ſtate 
of ftupefaQtion ſhe continued all night; ſhe. gave 
ſome ſigns of life between twelve and one next 


but expired the next morning, 


day, 
To Auguſt, 1714. a Hale after ſeven o'clock, having 


lived forty · nine years five, months and fix days; 


and having reigned: more than twelve years with 
hanour, equity, and applauſe. This princeſs was 
rather amiable! than great, rather pleaſing than 
beautiful; neither her capacity nor learning were 
remarkable, Like all thoſe of her family, ſhe 
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ſcemed rather fitted for tlie private duties of life 
public ſtation; a pattern of conjugal affee- 
good mother, a warm friend, and an in- 
dulgent miſtreſs. During her reign none ſuffered 
on the ſcaffold for treaſon; ſo that, after a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of faulty or cruel kings, ſhe ſhines with par- 
ticular luſtre. In her ended the line of the Stew- 
arts; a family, the misfortunes and miſconduQs of 
which are not to be paralleled in hiſtory; a family, 
who, leſs than men themſelves, ſeemed to expect 
from their followers more than manhood in their 
defence; a family demanding rather out pity than 


tion, 


aſſiſtance, who never rewarded their friends, nor 


ayenged'them of their enemies. 


LETTER LII. 


Ti E nearer we approach to our own times ; 
in this ſurvey of Engliſh hiſtory, the more im- 
portant eve „ becomes : our own in- 
tereſts are blended with thoſe of the ſtate; and the 
accounts of public welfare are but the tranſcripe of 
private happineſs, The two parties which had long 
divided the kingdom, under the names of whig and 
tory, now ſeemed to alter their titles; the Whigs 
being ſtyled Hanoverians, and the tories branded 
with the appellation of Jacobites. The former 


deſired to be governed by a king who was a pro- 
teſtant, ſous a foreigner; the latter, 4 . 1 
by a monarch of their own country, 1744. 


though à papiſt. Of the two inconveniences, 
howeyer, that ſeemed the leaſt, where religion 
ſeemed to be in no danger; and the Hanoverians 
prevailed; | : EV 017 NP. 
The 'popiſh' Jacobites * flattered 
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with the hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſſion altered by 
the earl of Oxford; but by the premature death of 
the queen, all their expectations at once were 
blaſted: the diligence. and activity of the privy- 
council, in which t!:2/Hanoyerian intereſt prevailed, 
completed their confuſion, and they now found 
themſelves without any leader to give conſiſtency 
to their deſigus, and force to their councils. Upon 
3 recollection they ſaw nothing ſo. eligible as filence 
8 and ſubmiſſion ; they hoped much from the aſſiſt- 
Foy ance of France, and ſtill more from the vigour of 
the pretender : | 
Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, George I, ſon 
of Erneſt Auguſtus , firſt elector of Brunſwick , 
and Sophia, grand-daughter to James I, aſcended 
the Britiſh throne. His mature age, being now 
fifty-four years old; his ſagacit and experience, 
his numerous alliances, the general peace of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to his ſupport, and promiſed 
à peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, though 
not ſhining, were ſolid, He was of a very different 
diſpoſition from the Stewart family, whom he 
ſacceeded : they were known, to a proverb for 
leaving their friends in diſtreſs; Gearge on the 
contrary , ſoon after his arrival in England, uſed 
to ſay, My maxim is never io abandon my friends; 10 
do juſtice to all the world ; and to fear no man. To. 
theſe qualifications: he joined great application to 
buſineſs ; bv tgenerally ſtudied more the intereſts of 
thoſe ſubjeQs he had left behind, than of theſe he 
came to govern. |. A 
The king firſt landed at Greenwich, where he 
was, received by the duke of Northumberland, and 
the lords of the regency. From the landing- 
place he walked to his houſe in the park, accom- 
panied by a great number. of the nobility and 
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other perſons of diſtinction, who had the honour 
to kiſs his hand as they approached. When he 
retired to his bed-chamber , he ſent for thoſe of 
the nobility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal Or his ſucceſſion ; but the duke of Or- 
mond, the lord Chancellor, and lord Treyor, were 
not of the number: lord Oxford too, the next 
morning, was received with marks of diſapproba- 
tion; and none but the whig party were admitted 
into any ſhare of confidence. The king of a faction 
is but the ſovereign of half his ſubjeQs : of this, 
however, the monarch I ſpeak of did not ſeem 
ſenſihle; it was his misfortune, as well as that of 
the nation-, that he was hemmed round by men 
who ſoured him with all their intereſts and preju- 
dices : none now but the violent in faction were 
admitted into employment; and the whigs, while 
they pretended to ſecure for him the crown, were, 
with all poſſible diligence, abridging the preroga- 
tive, An inſtantaneous and total change was ef- 
ſected in all the offices of honour and advantage. 


The whigs 8 the ſenate, and the court diſ- 
poſed of all places at pleaſure: whom they would 
they oppreſſed; bound the lower orders of people 
we new and ſevere laws; and this they called 
iberty. : | 

| "Theſe partialities, and this oppreſſion , ſoon raiſed 
diſcontents throughout the kingdom, The clamour 
of the church's being in danger was revived, jea- 
louſies were harboured, and dangerous tumults raiſed 
in every part of the country. The party was, 
Down with the whigs ! Sacheverel for ever! Dur- 
ing theſe commotions in the pretender's favour , 
the prince himſelf continued a calm ſpeQator on 
the continent, now and then ſending over his 
emiſfaries to inflame the WA to diſperſe 
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his ineffeQual manifeſtoes, and to delude the un- 


vary. Copies of a printed addreſs were ſent to the 
dukes of Shrewſbury , Marlborough, Argyll , and 
other noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, vindicating 
rhe pretender's right to the crown, and complaining 

of the injuſtice that was done him by receiving a 
foreigner : yet, for all this, he ſtill continued to 
profeſs the trueſt regard to the catholic religion; 
and, inſtead af concealing his ſentiments on that 
head, gloried in his principles. It was the being a 
papiſt Which had diſpoſſeſſed his father of the 
throne; and ſurely the ſon could never hope to 
$217 a crown, by the very methods in which.it was 
Joſt ! but an infatuation ſeemed for ever to attend 
the family. the e 
However odious, at that time, the popiſh ſuper- 


Nitions. were to the people in general, yet the opi- 


nions of the diſſenters ſeemed ſtill more diſpleaſ- 
ing. Religion was mingled with all political diſ- 
putes. * high- church party complained, that, 
under a Whig adminiſtration, impiety and hereſy 
daily gained ground; that the prelates were at once 
negligent of religious concerns, and warm in pur- 
ſuit of temporal bleſſings. A book written by 
doctor Samuel Clarke, in favour of Socinianiſm, 
was ſtrictly reprehended. The diſputes among the 
churchmen roſe to ſuch a. height, that the miniſtry 
was obliged to interpoſe; and the clergy received 
orders to finiſh ſuch debates, and to intermeddle 
in affairs of ſtate no longer. Nothing, however, 
could be more impolitic in a ſtate, than to pro- 
hibit the clergy from diſputing with each other ; 
by this means they become more animated in the 
cauſe of religion; and this may be aſſerted, that, 
whatever ſide they defend, they become wiſer and 
Better, as they carry on the cauſe, To. ſilence 
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their diſputes is to lead them into negligence ; if 
religion be not kept up by oppoſition, it falls to 
the ground, nor longer becomes an object of public 


concern. Government, I ſay again, ſhould never 
ſilence diſpute, and ſhould never fide with either 
diſputant. . 
A new parliament was now called, in which 
the whigs had by far the majority; all prepoſſeſſed 
with the ſtrongeſt averſion to the tories, and led 
on by the king himſelf, who made no ſecret of his 
diſpleaſure. Upon their firſt meeting, he informed 
them, that the branches of the revenue granted 
for the ſupport of civil government, were not 
ſufficient for that purpoſe ; he apprized them - of 
the machinations of the pretender , and intimated, 
that he expected their aſſiſtance in puniſhing ſuch . 
as had endeavoured to deprive him of that bleſſing 
which he moſt valued, the affection of his people. 
As the houſes were then diſpoſed, this ſerved to 
give them the alarm; and they outwent even the 
338 expectations of the moſt vindictive 
"Their reſentment Dogan with arraigning lord 
Bolingbroke of high-treaſon , and other high crimes 
and miſdemeanors. To this it was objected by 
one of the members of the houſe of commons, 
that nothing in the allegations laid to this charge 
amounted to high - treaſon. To this there was no 
reply given; but, lord Coningſby ſtanding up, 
The Chairman, ſaid he, has impeached the hand, but 
. T impeach "the head; he has impeached the ſcholar, aus 
i the \maſter. I impeach Robert earl of Oxford, and 
earl Mortimer, of high-treaſon., and other crimes and 
. miſdemeanors, When therefore this nobleman ap- 
peared the next day in the honſe of lords, he 
was avoided by his brother peers F infectious : 
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he, whoſe favour had been but a little before fo 
earneſtly ſought after, was now rejected and con- 


temned. When the articles were read againſt him 
in the houſe of peers, ſome debates aroſe as to 
the nature of his indictment, which, however, 
were carried by his adverſaries, and the articles of 
ampeachment approved by the houſe : he was there- 
fore again impeached at the bar of the houſe of 


Lords; and a motion was made, that he might loſe 


his ſeat, and be committed to cloſe cuſtody. The 


earl, now ſeeing a furious ſpirit of faction raiſed | 


againſt him, and aiming at his head, was not 


wanting to himſelf upon this emergency, but 
ſpoke to the following purpoſe: I am accuſed, ſays 
he, for having made 4 * ; @ peace, which , bad 
2 It is now repreſented , 
ſucceſſive parliaments. For my own part, I always 


has been approved by two 


acted by the immediate directions and command of the 
queen, my miſtreſs, and never offended againſt any 


" known law; I am: juſtified in my own conſcience , ane 
unconcerned for the life of an inſignificant old man. 


But I cannot, without the higheſt ingratitude , re- 
main unconcerned for the beſt of queens ; obligation 
binds me to vindicate her memory. My lords , if 


miniſters of ſtate, afting by the immediate commands 


of their ſovereign, are afterwards to be made accountable 

or their proceedings , it may, one day or other , be the 
caſe of all the members of this auguſt aſſembly. I do 
not doubt therefore, that, out of regard to yourſelves ; 
your lordships will give me an equitable hearing; and I 
Hope that, in the proſecution of this enquiry , it will 
appear, that I have metiied, not only the indulgence , but 
alſo the favour of this government. My lords, I am 
now to take my leave of your lordships , and of this ho- 


nourable houſe , perhaps, for ever! I Shall lay down my 
life will pleaſure in a cauſe favoured by my late 
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dear royal miſtreſs. And when I conſider that I am 10 
be judged by the juſtice , honour , and virtue of my peers, 
I Shall acquieſce, and retire with great content, And, 
my lords, God's will be done ! On his return from 
the houſe of lords to. his own houſe, where he was 
for that night, permitted to go, he was followed 
by a great multitude of people, crying out, High- 
church, Ormond, and Oxford for ever! Next day 
he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his articles, and was allowed a month to 
prepare” his anſwer. Though doctor Mead de- 
clared, that, if the earl ſhould be ſent to the Tower, 
his 10 would be in danger, it was carried that he 
ſhould be ſent there, whither he was attended by 
a prodigious concourſe of people , who did not 
 feruple to exclaim againſt his proſecutors. Tu- 
mults grew more frequent ; and this only ſerved to 
moral. the ſeverity of the legiſlature. An act was 
made, decreeing , * , if any perſons, to the num- 
ber of twelve, unlawfully afſembled , ſhould con- 
tinue to ether one hour, after being required to 
diſperſe by a juſtice of peace, or other officer „and 
heard the proclamation againſt riots read in public, 
they should be deemed guilty of felony without be- 
| 550 f the clergy. An act of this kind carries its 
»wn comment with it; legiſlators should ever be 
dyerſe|to enaQing ſuch laws as leave the greateſt 
room for abuſe. | | 
A committee was now appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment , and prepare evidence 
againſt him and the other impeached lords: he was 
confined in the Tower , and there , 5 | 
remained for two years; during which“ 1715. 
time the kingdom was in a continuat ferment, " 
ſeveral other lords who had broke Js into actual 


— 
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rebellion, and were taken in arms, being executed 
for treaſon. The miniſtry ſeemed weary of execu- 
tions; and he, with his uſual foreſight, preſented, 
upon this occaſion a, petition for coming to his 
trial: a day was therefore aſſigned him. The 
commons appointed a committee to enquire into 
the ſtate of the eat!'s impeachment, and demanded 
2 longer time to prepare for the trial. The truth 
is, they had now begun to relax in their former 
e the intoxication of party was not 

quite ſo ſtrong as when he had been firſt commit- 
ted. At the appointed time the peers repaired to 
the court in Weſtminſter-hall, where lord Cowper 
preſided as lord ſteward. The commons were aſ- 
ſembled, and the king and royal family aſſiſted at 
the ſolemnity. The priſoner was brought from 
the Tower, and his articles of impeachment read, 
with his anſwers and the replies of the commons. 
Sir Tole h Jekyl, one of the agents for the com- 
mons, ſtanding up to enforce the firſt article of 
his lordſhip's-accuſation , one of the lords, adjourn- 
ng the houſe , obſerved, that much time would 
be conſumed in going through all the articles of 

the impeachment ;. that nothing more remained 
than for the commons to make good the two ar- 
ticles of high-treaſon contained in his charge; and 
that this would at once determine the trial. His 
advice was agreed to by the lords; but the com- 
mons delivered a paper, contaigung their reaſons for 
aflerting it as their undoubted right to carry on 
the impeachment in the manner they thought moſt 
conducive to their aim: on the other hand, the, 
houſe of lords inſiſted on their former reſolution, 
conſidering it as the privilege of every judge to 
- hear each cauſe in the manner he thinks moſt 

fitting. The diſpute grew ſtill more violent; a 


8 
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meſſage was at length ſent to the commons, inti- | 


mating, that the lords intended to proceed imme- 
diately to the earl of Oxford's trial; and ſoon after 


--repairing to the hall of juſtice, they took their places. 


The commons, however, did not think fit to appear; 
and the earl, having waited a quarter of an hour at 
the bar, was diſmifſed for want of accuſers. T0 


pore utions were carried on againſt lord Boling- 


of rebellion. The earl of Mar, aſſembling thre: 


hundred of his own vaſſals, in the Highlands of 

Scotland, proclaimed the pretender at Caſtletown, 
and ſet up his ſtandard at Brae Mar, on the ſixth 
day of September; then aſſuming the title of lieu - 
tenant-general of the prerender's forces „he en 


— 


horted the people to take arms in defence of their 


lawful ſovereign. But theſe preparations were 


weak, and ill conducted; all the deſigus of the 


rebels were betrayed to the government, the begiti- 


ning of every revolt repreſſed, the weſtern coun- 
ties prevented from rifing , and the moſt prudent 
precautions taken to keep all ſuſpected perſons in 
cnftody , or in awe. The earl of Derwentwatet 


and Mr. Foſter took the field near the border 
of Scotland; and, being joined n gende- 
6 
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men, . proclaimed the pretender. Their firſt at- 
tempt was to ſeize upon Newcaſtle, in which they 
had many friends; but they found the gates ſhut 


upon them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham , . 


While general Carpenter having aſſembled a body 
of dragoons, reſolved to attack them before their 
numbers were increaſed. The rebels had two 


methods of acting with ſucceſs; either march- 
ing immediately into the weſtern parts of Scot- 


land and there joining general Gordon, who com- 
manded a 2 body of Highlanders; or of croſſ- 
ing the Tweed, 
whoſe forces did not exceed nine hundred men. 
From their uſual infatuation neither of theſe ſchemes 
were put into execution; for taking the rout 
another way, they left general Carpenter on one 
ſide, and reſolved to penetrate into England by 
the weſtern border. They accordingly advanced, 
without either foreſight or deſign , as far as Preſ- 
ton, where they firſt heard the news that general 
Wills was marching at the head of ſix regiments 
of horſe, and a battalion of foot, to attack them. 
T hey now therefore began to raiſe, barricadoes , 
and to put the place in a poſture of defence, re- 
pulſing at firſt the attack of the king's army with 
ſome ſucceſs. Next day, however, general Wills 
was. reinforced by the troops under Carpenter , 
and the rebels were inveſted on all ſides. Foſter, 
their general, ſent colonel Oxburgh with a trum- 
to the Engliſh commander, to propoſe a capi- 
tulation. This, however, general Wills refuſed, 
alledging that he would not treat with rebels; and 
that all they could expe was, to be ſpared from 
immediate ſlaughter. Theſe were hard terms 
dut they were obliged to ſubmit. They accord- 


ingly laid down their arms, and were put under a 


and attacking general Carpenter, 
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. Rrong| guard. Their. leaders were ſecured, and led 
throu 


ile theſe unhappy circumſtances attended the 
rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, in the 
mean time, increaſed to the number of ten thou- 
ſand men, and he had made himſelf maſter of the 
whole county of Fife. Againſt him the duke of 
Argyll ſet out for Scotland, as commander in chief 
of the forces in North-Britain ; and , «Yembling 
ſome troops in Lothain, returned to Stirling wi 
all poſſible expedition. The earl of Mar being 
informed of this, at firſt retreated , but being joine 
ſoon after by ſome clans under the earl of Seaforth, 
and others under general Gordon, who had Rm 
lized himſelf in the Ruſhan ſervice ,. he reſolved 
to march forward towards England. The duke 
of Argyll, apprized of his intention, and being 
oined by ſome regiments of dragoons from Ire- 
land, determined to give him battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dumblain, though his forces were by 
no means ſo numerous as thoſe of the rebel army. 
In the morning of the ſame day on which the 
Preſton rebels had ſurrendered, he drew up his 
forces, which did not exceed three thouſand five 
2 701 men, but found himſelf greatly out- 
flanked by the enemy. The duke perceiving the 
fee attempts to ſurround him, was ob- 
liged to alter his diſpoſition; which, on account 
of the ſcarcity of general officers, was not done 
ſo expeditiouſly as to be all formed before the re- 
bels began the attack. The left wing therefore 
of the duke's army fell in with the centre of the 
enemy's, and ſupported the firſt charge without 
ſnrinking. This wing ſeemed, for a ſhort time, 
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victorious, as they killed the chief leader of part 


of the rebel army. But Glengary who was ſecond 


in command , undertook to inſpire his intimidated 
forces; and, waving his bonnet, cried out ſeveral 
times, Revenge! This animated his men to ſuch 
a degree , that they followed him cloſe to the muzzles 
of the muſquets , puſhed aſide the bayonets with their 


targets, and with their broad ſwords did great exe- 


cution. A total rout of that wing of the royal 


army enſued, and general Witham , their com- 


mander, flying full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out 
that all was loſt. In the mean time, the duke of 
Argyll, who commanded in perſon on the right, 
attacked the left of the enemy and drove them be- 


fore him for two miles, though they often faced 


about, and attempted to rally. The duke, having 
thus entirely broke the left, and puſned them over 
river Allen, returned to the field, where he 


Wund that pire of the rebel army which had been 


victorious; but, inſtead of renewing the engage- 
ment, both armies continued to gaze at each other, 


neither caring to attack; till towards evening both 
ſides drew off, each boaſting of victory. Which- 


ever might claim the triumph, it muſt be owned, 
that all the honour 5 and all the advantages of the 
day, belonged only to the duke of Argyll. It was 
ſtfficient for him to have interrupted 2 enemies 
progreſs; and delay was to them a defeat. The 
earl of Mar therefore ſoon found his diſappoint- 
ments and lofles increaſe. The caſtle of Inver- 


neſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered 


up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto 
peared in the intereſt of the pretender. -The 


marquis of Tuthbardirte left the earl to defend his 


own country, and many of the clans, feeing no 


- Kkelihood of coming ſoon to à fecond engagement, 
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returned home; for an irregular army is much eaſier 
led to battle, than induced to bear the fatigues of a. 
Tampaign. | 

The pretender might now be convinced of the 
yanity of his expectations, in imagining that the 
whole country would rife up in his cauſe. His af- 
fairs were aQually deſperate; yet, with the uſual 
infatuation of the family, he reſolved to hazard his 
perſon among his friends in Scotland, at a time 
when ſuch a meaſure was totally uſeleſs. Paſſing 
therefore through France in diſguiſe , and embark- 
ing in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk , he arrived, on the 
awenty-ſecond day of December, on the coaſts of 
Scotland with only fix gentlemen in his retinue, 
Upon his arrival in Aberdeen, he was ſolemnly: 
proclaimed, and ſoon after made his public entry 
into Dundee. In two days more, he came to 
Scoon, where he intended to have the — 
of his coronation performed. He ordered thankſ- 
givings for his ſafe arrival; injoined the miniſters 
to pray for him in the churches; and, without 
the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through all the 
ceremonies of royalty, which were at ſuch a june- 
ture, perfectly ridiculous, After this unimportant 


| - parade, he reſolved to abandon the, enterpriſe with 


the ſame levity with which it had been undertaken, 
and embarked again for France, rogether with the- 
earl of Mar, and ſome others, in a ſmall ſhip that 
lay in the harbour of Montroſe; and, in five days, 
arrived at Gravelin. General Gordon, who was 
left commander in chief of the forces, with the aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance of the earl-marſhall, proceeded with them 
to Aberdeen, where he ſecured: three veſſels to fail 
northward, which took on board the perſons who 
iptended to make their eſcape to the continent. In 


this manner the rebellion. was ſupprefled; but the- 
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fury of the victors did not ſeem in the leaſt to 
abate with ſucceſs, The law was now put in 
force, with all its -terrors ; and the priſons of 
London were crowded with thoſe deluded wretches, 
whom the miniſtry ſhewed no diſpoſition to ſpare. 
The commons, in their addreſs to the crown, de- 
clared they would proſecute, in the moſt vigorous 
manner, the authors of the rebellion ; and their 
reſolutions were as ſpeedy as their meaſures were 
vindictive. The earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſ⸗ 
dale, Carnwarth, and Wintown ; the lords Wid- 
rington, Kenmuir , and Nairn, were impeached, 
The habeas corpus act was ſuſpended ; and the 
rebel lords, upon pleading guilty , received ſen- 
. tence of death. Nothing could ſoften the privy 
council; the houſe of lords even preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the throne for mercy , but without effect. 
Orders were diſpatched for executing the earls of 


Derwentwater and Nithiſdale, and the viſcount 


Kenmuir , immediately; the others were reſpited 
for three weeks longer. Nithiſdale , however, 
eſcaped in woman's cloaths, which were brought 
him by his mother, the night before his intended 
execution. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
brought to the ſcaffold on Tower hill, at the hour 


* Both underwent their ſentence with 
ca 


mneſs and intrepidity, pitied by all, ſeemingly: 
leſs moved —9—— yr nn . 0 | 
An act of parliament was alſo made for trying 
the-private priſoners in London, and not in Lan- 
caſhire, where they were taken in arms; which 
proceeding , was in ſome meaſure, an alteration 


5 of the ancient conſtitution of the kingdom; when 
Foſter, Mackintoſh, and ſeveral others, were found 
guilty. Foſter, however, eſcaped: from Newgate, 

—— 


and reached the continent inf; 
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after alſo Mackintoſh , with ſome others, forced 
their way , having maſtered the keeper and turn- 
key , and diſarmed the centinel. Four of five were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; among whom was 
William Paul, a clergyman , who profeſſed him- 
felf a true and fincere member of the church of 
England; but not of that ſchiſmatical church 
whoſe biſhops had abandoned their king. Such was 
the end of a rebellion, probably firſt inſpired by the 
rigour| of the new whig miniſtry and parliament. 
In running through the viciſſitudes of human tranſ- 
actions, we too often. find both ſides culpable ; 
and ſo it was in this caſe. The royal party aQed 
under the influences of partiality , rigour , and pre- 
j Judice; gratified private animoſity under the maſk 
of public juſtice; and, in their pretended love 
of freedom, forgot humanity. On the other hand, 
the pretender's party aimed, not only at ſub- 
verting the government, but the religion of the 
. kingdom : bred a papiſt himſelf, he confided only in 
. counſellors of his own perſuaſion ; and moſt of 
- thoſe who adhered-to the cauſe, were men of in- 
different morals , or  biggoted principles. Cle- 
however, in the government, at that time , 
robably have extinguiſhed all the factious 
hich has hitherto diſturbed the peace of this 
; for it has ever been the character of the 
1 that they are more eaſily led than driven 
ty. ee N 


"LETTER LIII 


Ix a 8 ſo very complicated as that of 
England, it muſt neceſſarily change from itſelf, 
in a revolution of even a few years, as ſome of 


A 


A 
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its weaker branches acquire ſtrength, or its ſtronger 
decline. At this period, the rich and noble ſeemed 
to poſſeſs a greater ſhare of power than they had 
done for ſome ages preceding; the houſe of com- 
mons became each day a ſtronger body, at once 
more independent on the crown and the people. It 
was now ſeen that the rich could at any time buy 
their election; and that while their laws governed 
the poor, they might be enabled to govern the 
law. The rebellion was now extinguiſhed ; and 
the ſeverities which juſtice had inflicted, excited 
the diſcontent of many, whoſe humane paſſions 
were awakened as their fears began to ſubſide. This 
ſerved as a pretext for continuing the parliament , 
and eb yon act by which they were to be 
diſſolved at the expiration of every third year. An 
att of this nature, by which a parliament thus ex- 
tended their own power, was thought by many 
| the ready means of undermining the conſtitution 
for if they could with ae extend their con- 
tinuance for ſeven years, which was the time pro- 
poſed, they could alſo for life continue their power; 
but this, it was obſerved, was utterly incompatible 
with the ſpirit of legiſtation. The bill, however, 
paſſed both houſes; all objections to it were conſi- 
dered as diſaffection; and, in a ſhort time, it re- 
ceived the royal ſandtion. The people might mur- 
mur at this encroachment; but it was now too late 
for redreſs. r 0 
Domeſtic concerns being thus adjuſted, the king 
began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian do- 
minions, and determined upon a voyage to the con- 
tinent. Nor was he without his fears for his do- 
minions there, as Charles XII of Sweden pro- 
feſſed the higheſt diſpleaſure at his having entered 
into a confederacy againſt him in his abſence. 
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Having therefore paſſed through Holland to Hano- 


ver, in order to ſecure his German territories, he 
entered into a treaty with the Dutch and the re- 
gent of France, by which they promiſed mutually 
to aſſiſt each other in caſe of invaſion; but the 
death of the Swediſh monarch, who was killed 
by a cannon-ball at the ſiege of Frederickſtadt, 
| Yoon put an end to his diſquietudes from that dun. 
ter. However, his majeſty, to ſecure himſelf, as 
far as alliances could add to his ſafety, entered into 
various negotiations with the different powers of 
Europe; ſome were brought to accede by money, 
others by promiſes. Treaties of this kind ſeldom 
give any real ſecurity : they may be conſidered as 
mere political playthings; they amuſe for a while, 
and then are thrown neglected by, never more tp 
be heard of, as nothing but its own internal ſtrength 
can guard a country from inſult. | 
Among other treaties concluded with ſuch inten- 
tions, was that called the Quadruple Alliance. It 
was agreed, pon „between the Emperor, France, 
England, and Holland, that the emperor ſhoul 
renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke 
of Savoy : that the ſucceſſion to the duchies 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled 
on the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without male iſſue. Thi 
treaty was by no means favourable to the intere 
of ngland, as it interrupted the commerce wi 
Spain; and as it deſtroyed the balance of power 
in Italy, by throwing too much into the hands of 
Auſtria. However, England fitted out a ftrong 
ſquadron in order to bring Spain to terms, if that 
kingdom ſhould inſiſt upon its rights in Italy. The 
war between the emperor and the king of Spain was 


* 
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actually begun in that country; and the medias on 
tion of the king of England was rejeQed, as par- Al 
tial and unjuſt, It was therefore reſolved by the re} 
court of London to ſupport its negotiations with ſo, 
_the ſtrongeſt reaſons ; oy thoſe of war. Sir tei 
George 5 failed to Naples with twenty-two by 
ſhips of the line, where he was received as a deli- ar 
_ Verer, that city having been under the utmoſt ter- ſec 
rors of an invaſion from Spain. Here the Eng- lar 
liſh admiral received intelligence, that the Spanith ba 
army amounting to thirty thouſand men, had wi 
Landed in Sicily ; wherefore- he immediately de- an 
termined to fail thither, fully reſolved to purſue thi 


the Spaniſh fleet. Upon ns Cape Faro , he 
perceived two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels, and purſuing 
them cloſely, they led him to their main fleet, 
which, before noon, he perceived in line of battle, 
amounting ,, in all, to twenty-ſeven fail. Ar fight 
of the Engliſh , the Spaniſh fleet, though ſuperior 
in numbers, attempted to fail away, as the Eng- 
liſh had, for ſome time, acquired ſuch expertn G 
in naval affairs, that no other nation would ven- 
ture to face them, except with manifeſt diſadvan- 
tage. The Spaniards ed diſtracted in their 
councils, and acted with extreme confuſion : they 
made a running fight; but, notwithſtanding what 
they could do, all but three were taken. The ad- 
miral, during this engagement, ated with 0 
prudence al reſolution; and the king wrote him 
a letter with his own hand, approving his conduct. 
This victory neceſſarily N the reſentment 
and complaints of the Spaniſh miniſters at all 
the courts of Europe , which induced England to 
J D. 1718 declare war with Spain; and the 
3 regent of France joined England in 
a ſimilar declaration. The duke of Ormond now, 
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once more, hoped, by the aſſiſtance of cardinal | 
Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, to reſtore the pre - | 
tender in England: he accordingly ſet fail with 
ſome troops, and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſ- | | 
terre, where his fleet was diſperſed and diſabled | 
by_a violent ſtorm, which entirely fruſtrated the 
armament; and, from that time, the pretender 
ſeemed to loſe all hopes of being received in Eng- 
land. This blow of fortune , together with the _ 
bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms in Sicily and elſe- | 
where, once more induced them to with for peace "1 
and the k ing of Spain was at laſt contented to ſign 
the quadruple alliance. | 
King George having thus, with equal vigour . 
and. deliberation, ſurmounted. all the obſtacles he 
met with in his way to the throne, and uſed every 
precaution that ſagacity could ſuggeſt for ſecuring . 
himſelf in it, again returned to England, where the 
addreſſes from both houſes were as loyal as he 
could expect. From addreſſing they turned to an 
object of the greateſt importance; namely, that 
of ſecuring the dependency of the Iriſh parliament. 
upon that of Great Britain. Maurice Anneſley 
had appealed to the houſe of peers. in England, 
from a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland; 
which was reverſed. The Britiſh peers ordered. 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put 
Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt - 
by the —_ in that kingdom. The barons obeyed 


this order, and the Iriſh houſe of peers paſſed a vote 
againſt them, as having attempted to diminiſh the 
juſt privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and, at 
the a time, ordered the barons to be taken under 
the ons of the black rod, On the other hand, 


the houſe, of lords in England reſolyed, that the ba- 
> exchequer in Ireland had acted with coun 


| 
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rage and fidelity; and addreſſed the king to ſignify 


his approbation of their conduct, by ſome marks 


of his favour; To complete their intention, a bill 
was prepared, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was 
deprived of all right of final juriſdiction. This 
Was oppoſed in both houſes. In the lower houſe 
Mr. Pitt aſſerted, that it would only increaſe the 
power of the Engliſh s, who already had too 
much. Mr. Hungerford demonſtrated that the Irifh 


lords had always exerted their power of finally de- 
ciding cauſes: The duke of Leeds produced fif- 


teen reafons againſt the bill; bur, notwithſtanding 
all oppoſition, it was carried by a great majority, 


and received the royal aſſent. The kingdom of 
Ireland was not at that time, ſo well acquainted 
with the nature of liberty, and its own conſtitu- 
tion, as it is at preſent. Their houſe of lords might 
then conſiſt y of men bred np in luxury and 
ignorance ; neither ſpirited enough to make oppo» 
ſition, nor ſkilful enough to conduct it. » 
But this blow, which the Iriſh felt ſeverely , was 
not ſo great as that which England now began to 


ſuffer from that ſpirit of avarice and chicanery 


which had infected almoſt all ranks © of people. 
In the year 1720, John Law, a Scotſman, 7} 
erected a company in France under the name of 
the Miſhfippi ; which at firſt promiſed the de- 
luded people immenſe wealth, but too ſoon ar- 
peared an impoſture , and left the greateſt part of 
2 that nation in ruin and diſtreſs. The 

nnn following, the people of = 
land were deceived by juſt ſuch another project, 
which is remembered by all by the name of the 
South-Sea ſcheme ;, and to this — felt by thou - 
ſands. To explain this as conciſely as poſſible, 
it is to he obferved, that, ever ſince the revolu- 
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tion, the government not having ſufficient ſup- 
plies granted by parliament; or, what was granted 
requiring time to be collected, they were obliged 
to borrow money from ſeveral different companies 
of merchants, and, among the reſt, from that 
company which traded to the South Sea. In the 
year 1716, they were indebted to this company 
about nine millions and an half of money, for 
which they granted annually at the rate of ſix per 
cent intereſt. As this company was not the only 
one to which the government was debtor, and 
paid ſuch large intereſt yearly, Sir Robert Walpole 
conceived a deſign of leſſening theſe national debts, - 
by giving the ſeveral companies an alternative, 
either of accepting a lower intereſt, namely, five” 
per cent for their money, or of being paid the prin- 
cipal. The different companies choſe rather to 
accept of the diminiſhed intereſt than the capital; 
and the South-Sea company, accordingly , having 
made up their credit to the government ten millions, 
inſtead of fix hundred thouſand pounds which they 
uſually received as intereſt, were fatisfied with five 
hundred thouſand. In the ſame manner the go- 
vernors and company of the bank, and other com- 
panies, were contented to receive a diminiſhed: 
annuity for their ſeveral loans, all which greatly 
lefſened _ debts of the nation. It was in this 
ſituation of things that Sir John Blount , who 
had been bred a ſcrivener, and was poſſeſſed of 
all the cunning and plauſibility requiſite for ſuch 
an undertaking}, propoſed to the — „ in the 
name of the South- Sea company, to leffen the 
national debt ſtill farther, by permitting the South- 
Sea company to buy up all the debts of the differ- 
ent companies, nod; thus to become the principal 


creditor 2 the ſtate, The terms offered the govern· 
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ment were extremely adyantageous. The 'South- 
Sea company. was to redeem the debts of the nation 
out of the hands of the private proprietors , who 
were creditors to the government, upon whatever 
terms they could agree on; and, for the intereſt of 
this money, which they had thus redeemed, and 
taken into their own hands, they would be contented 
to be allowed for ſix years five per cent, and then the 
intereſt ſhould be reduced to four per cent, and be 
redeemable by parliament. For theſe purpoſes a 
bill paſſed both houſes; and as the direQors of 
the South-Sea company could not of themſelves 
alone be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of money ſufficient 
to buy up theſe debts of the government, they 
were empowered to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcrip- 
tion, and granting annuittes to ſuch proprietors as 
ſhould think proper to exchange their creditors ; 
bi namely, the crown for the South-Sea company, 
1 with the advantages that might be made by their 
| . induſtry. The ſuperior advantages with which 
theſe proprietors were flattered., by thus exchang- 

ing their property in the government funds 2 
South-Sea company ſtock, were a chimerical proſ- 
pedt of having their money turned to great advan- 
tage, by a commerce to the ſouthern -patts of 
{ America , where it was reported that the Engliſh 
were to have ſome new ſettlements 8 them 
by the king of Spain. The directors books there- 
fore were no ſooner opened for the firſt ſubſcrip- 
tion, but crowds came to make the exchange: 
the deluſion ſpread; ſubſcriptions in a few = 
ſold for double the price they had been bought 
for. The ſcheme ſucceeded, and the whole nation 
was infected with a ſpirit of avaritious enterpriſe. 
The infatuation prevailed; the ſtock increaſed to 


2 ſurpriſing: degree; but, after a.tew months, the 
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people 
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people awaked from their delirium; they found 
that all the advantages to be expected were merely 
imaginary, and an infinite number of families 
were involved in ruin. Many of the directors, 
whoſe arts had raiſed theſe vain expectations, had 


amaſſed ſurpriſing fortunes 2 it was, however, one 


conſolation to the nation to find the parliament 


. Nripping them of their ill-acquired © wealth; and 


orders were given to remove all directors of the 
South-Sea company from their ſeats in the houſe 
of commons, or the places they poſſeſſed under 
the government. The delinquents being puniſhed 
by a forfeiture of their eſtates , the parliament next 
— its attention toward redreſſing the ſuf- 
ferers. Several nſeful and juſt refolutions were 
taken, and a bill was ſpeedily prepared for repair- 
ing the miſchief. ' Of the profits ariſing from the 


South-Sea ſcheme , the ſum of ſeven millions was 


granted to the ancient proprietors ; ſeveral* addi- 
tions alſo were made to their dividends our of what 
was poſſeſſed by the company in their own right; 
the remaining capital ſtock alſo was divided among 
all the proprietors at the rate of thirty-three pounds 
per cent. In the mean time petitions from all 
parts of the kingdom were preſented to the houſe, 
demanding juſtice; and the whole nation ſeemed 
exaſperated to the higheſt degree. During theſe 
tranſactions, the king, with ſerenity and wiſdom, 
pteſided at the h lm, influenced his parliament to 
purſue equitable meaſures, and, by his councils, 


endeavoured to reſtore the credit of the nation. 


The diſcontents occaſioned by theſe public ca- 
lamities, once more gave the diſaffeded pa- 
hopes of rifing 3 but in all their couneils they 
888 divided, and wavering. Their pre- 
ent deſigns, therefore, could not eſcape the vigi- 
N . ka N | Cc * 
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lance of the king. who had emiſſaries in every 
court, and who had made, by his alliances , every 
potentate a friend to his cau He was therefore 
informed, by the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
of anew conſpiracy againſt him by ſeveral \ porfens 
of diſtinction, which poſtponed his intended jour- 
ney to Hanover. Among thoſe againſt whom the 
moſt unn _ obtained, was — 
n Chriſtopher Layer, a young gent 
a. P. 172%. man of the Middle Temgle. He 
was convicted of having inliſted men for the pre- 
tender's ſervice, and received ſentence of death; 
which he underwent, after paving been often exa- 
mined, and having ftrenuouſly refuſed, to the laſt , 
to diſcover his accomplices. He was the only per - 
ſon who ſuffered death upon this occaſion; — ſe- 
veral noblemen of high diſtinction were made pri- 
ſoners upon » ſuſpicion, The duke of Norfolk , 
the biſhop. of Rocheſter, lord Orrery , and lord 
North = Grey, were of this number. Of theſe, 
all but the biſhop of Rocheſter came off without 
puniſhment, the circumftances not being. ſuffici- 
ent againſt them for conviction. A bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons againſt him, 
although a peer; and though it met with ſome op- 
poſition, yet it was reſolved; 1 a majority, 
that he ſhould be deprived of his office and bene- 
fice, and baniſhed the kingdom for ever. The 
biſh made no defence in the lower houſe, reſery- 
: all his power to be exerted in the houſe of 
ords. In that aſſembly he had many friends; his 
eloquence , politeneſs, and ingenuity , had procured 
him 3 his cauſe being heard, a long and 
debate was the conſequence. As there was 
ide againſt him but intercepted letters, which 
were written in Cypher , the can Pawlet inſiſted 
— 5 " , 
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em the danger and injuſtice of departing , in ſuch 
eaſes , ID the fixed rules of evidence; The duke 
of Wharton, having ſummed up the depoſitions 
and ſhewn the iuſuffieiencey of them, conclud 
with ſaying , That, let the conſequences be what 
they als, he hoped the luſtre of that houſe 
would be never tarniſhed, by condemning a man 
without evidence. The lord Bathurſt ſpoke alſo 
againſt the bill, obſerviug, That, if ſuch exttaordi- 
nary proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw no- 
thing remaining for him and others to do, but to 
tetite to their country-houſes, and there, if poſs 
fible , quietly enjoy their eſtates within their own 
families, ſince the leaſt correſpondence, or inter- 
cepted „ might be made criminal. 1 
turning to the biſnops, he ſaid, he could hardly 
account for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome 
perſons bore the ingenious” biſhop. of Rocheſter, 
unleſs it was, that they were infatuated like the 
wild Americans, who fondly believed they inherit; 
not only the ſpoils, but even the abilities of a 


man they deſtroy. The earl of Stafford ſpoke on 


the ſame ſide; as alſo lord Trevor, who obſerved; 
That, if men were in this unprecedented manner 
proceeded againſt , without legal proof, in a ſhort 
time the miniſter's favour would be the ſubje&'s 
only protection; but that for himſelf, no-appres 


henſions of whar he might ſuffer would deter him 


from doing his duty. He was anſwered by lord 
Seafield, who endeavoured to ſhew, that the evis 
dence which:had been produced before them was 
cient to convince any reaſonable man; and 
in this he was ſupported by the duke of Argyll 
and lord Lechmere. To theſe lord Cowper- re- 
lied, That the ſtrongeſt argument urged in bes 

of the bill * his party 
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he could ſee nothing that could juſtify ſuch uns 
precedented, and ſuch dangerous proceedings. The 
other party, however, ſaid little in anſwer; per- 
Hbaps already ſenſible of a majority in their favour, 
The bill was paſſed againſt the biſhop, and ſeve- 
ral lords entered their proteſt. Among the mem- 
bers in the houſe of commons, who had exerted 
themſelves moſt ſtrenuouſly in the biſhop's favours; 
was doQor'Freind, the celebrated phyſician; and 
he was now. taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion :of 
treaſonable practices. He was ſoon after, how 
ever, admitted to bail, his friend doctor Mead 
becoming his ſecurity. In two days after the 
biſnop of Rocheſter embarked for baniſhment, 
accompanied with. is daughter; and, on the ſame 
day that he landed at Calais, the famous lord Bo- 
lingbroke arrived there, in his return to England, 
having obtained his majeſty's pardon: upon which 
the biſhop ,- ſmiling , ſaid, His lordship and I are 
exchanged. In this manner the biſhop continued 
in exile and poverty till he died; though it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that doctor Sacheverel left 
him, by will, five hundred pounds. 
Fey tranſactions of importance happened dur- 
ing the remainder of this reign: the miniſtty were 
employed in making various and expenſive negotia- 
tions, and covenants, made without faith, and only 
obſerved from motives of intereſt or fear. The 
parliament made alſo, ſome efforts to check the 
progreſs of viee and immorality, which now be- 
gan to be diffuſed through every rank of life: 
Juxury and profligacy had increaſed to a ſurpriſing 
i degree 5 nor were there any tranſactions to fill the 
page of hiſtory , except the mercenary ſchemes of 
vile proje tors, or the taſteleſs profuſion of news 
made opulence, The treaties lately concluded wicl 
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Spain were again broken, perhaps by every party: 
. Hoge was ſent UW — the Spaniſu 
2 from America, of which the Spaniards 

ing * 4 remanded back their treaſure; and 
the greateſt part of rhe Engliſh fleet, ſent on this 
errand:, was rendered, by the worms, entirely unfit 
for ſervice; and the men were cut 1 
off by the unhealtkhy climate and long 7 
voyage, To retaliate this, the Spaniards undertook 
the ſiege of Gibraltar, and with ſimilar ſu: ceſs, 
New treaties were ſet on foot; France offered its 
mediation; and ſuch à reeonciliation as treaties 
could procure was the conſequence, 

The king had-net now, for two years, viſited 
his German dominiors ; and therefore, ſoon after 
the breaking up of parliament, he prepared for a. 
journey to Hanover. Accordingly, having ap- 
inted an adminiſtration in his abſence, he em- 
rked for Holland; lay 1 wm his landing, at 


jury town of Vert; next day proceeded on his 


journey; and, in two days more, between ten and 
eleven at night, arrived at Delden, in all appear- 
ance in perfect health. He ſupped there very 
heartily, and continued his progreſs early the next 
morning.” Between eight and nine he ordered the 
coach to ſtop, and, it being perceived that one of 
his hands lay montionleſs, monſieur Fabrice, who 
had formerly been the ſervant of the king of 
Sweden, and now attended king George, chafed 
it between his. As this had no effect, the ſur- 
geon was called, who followed on horſeback, and 
alſo rubbed it with ſpirits: ſoon after the king's 
tongue began to ſwell, and he had juſt force enough 
1 bid them haſten to Oſnaburg; and, falling into 
Fabrice's arms, quite inſenſible, never recovered, 


put expired about eleven o'clock. 9 next morn-· 
3 
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ing. He died on Sunday the eleventh of June ; 
1727, in the ſixty eighth year of his age, and in 
te thirteenth of his reign. Whatever was good 
or great in the reign of George I, ought to be at- 
tributed wholly to himſelf; whenever he deviated, 
it might juſtly be imputed to a miniſtry always 
partial, and often corrupt. He was almoſt ever 
attended irh good fortune, which was partly 
owing to prudence, and more to aſſiduity. In Fore, 
his ſucceſſes are the ſtrongeſt inſtance of how much 
may be atchieved by moderate abilities exerted 
"with application and uniformity. | ' 
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1 Have not hitherto faid any thing of the lite- 
rature of the preſent period, having reſolved to 
refer it to a ſeparate letter, in which we may have 
à more perſpicuous view of it than if blended with 
the ordi occurrences of the ſtate. Though 
learning had never received fewer encouragements 
ckan in the preſent reign, yet it never flouriſhed 
more. That ſpirit of philoſophy which had been 
excited in former ages, ſtill continued to operate 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, and produced the greateſt 
men in every profeſſion. Among the divines , At- 
terbury and Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves, As 
4 preacher, Atterbary united all the graces of ſtyle 
with all the elegance of a jaft delivery; he was 
natural, polite, ſpirized; and bis ſermons may be 
ranked among the firſt of this period. Clarke, on 
the other hand, deſpiſing the graces of eloquence, 
only ſought after conviction, with” rigorous 'though | 
h gmatic exactneſs, and brought moral hl 


moſt to mathematical preciſion: Nei neither e, ( 
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Cudworth , nor any other divine, did ſuch ſervice 
o the reaſoning world, as the great Mr. John 
Locke = may be juſtly faid to have reformed 


all our modes of thinking in metaphyſical inquiry. 
Though the jargon of ſchools had been before him 


ned, an yet ſeveral of their errors had till ſub- 


ſifted , and were regarded as true. Locke there- 
fore ſet himſelf to overturn their fyſtems, and re- 
fore their abſurdities : theſe he effeRually accom- 
pliſned; for which reaſons his book, Which, when 
publiſhed, was of infinite ſervice , may be found leſs 
uſeful at preſent, when the doctrines it was calcu» 
lated to refute are no longer rr 5 | 
- Among the moral writers of this period, the 
earl of Shafteſbury is not to be paſſed over, whoſe 
elegance, in ſome meaſure, recompences for his 
want of ſolidity. The opinions of all latter writers 
upon moral (beds are only derived from the 
ancients, Morals are a ſubjet on which the in- 
duſtry of man has been exerciſed in every age; 
and an infinite number of ſyſtems have been the 
reſult. That of Shafteſbury , in which the efta» 
blishes a natural ſenſe of moral beauty, was ori- 
Polis profeſſed by Plato, and only adorned by the 
nglish philoſopher. | & 
This ſeemed to be the age of ſpeculation. Berke- 
ley, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, furs 


| paſſed all his cotemporaries in ſubtlety» of diſquifi- 


tion; but the mere efforts of reaſon , which are 
exerted rather to raiſe doubt than procure certain» 
ty, will never meet with much favour from ſo vain 
a being as man. 


Lord Bolingbroke had alſo ſome reputation for 

metaphyſical inquiry: his friends extolled his ſa- 

gacity on that head, and the public were willing 

enough to acquieſce in their prion; his fame 
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therefore might have continued to riſe, or, at leaſt} 
would have never ſunk, if he had never publiſhed. 
His works have appeared, and the public are no 
longer in their former ſentiments. A its 
In mathematics and natural philoſophy , the. vein . 
opened by Newton was proſecuted with ſucceſs 2 
doctor Halley illuſtrated the theory of the tides , 
and increaſed the catalogue of the ſtars; while 
| Gregory reduced aſtronomy to one comprehenſive 

and regular ſyſtem.” ae $354; 
Doctor Freind, in medicine, produced ſome in- 
genious theories, which , if they did not improve 
the art, at leaſt ſhewed his abilities and learning, in 

his ptofeſſion. Doctor Mead was equally elegant, 
and more ſucceſsful; to him is owing the uſeful 
improvepent of rapping in the dropſy, by means 
e 0 view 
But, of all the other arts, poetry in this age was 
carried to the greateſt perfection. The language, 
for ſome ages, had heen improving, but now ſeem» 
ed entirely diveſted of its 8 and barbarity; 
Among the poets of this period we may place John 
Phillips, author of ſeveral poems, ——— none 
more admired than that humourous one, intitled 
Die Splendid Shilling : he lived in obſcurity, and 
died juſt above want. William Congreve deſerves 
alſo particular notice: his comedies , ſome of which 
Pere but coolly received upon their firſt appearance, 
ſeemed to mend upon repetition ; and he is, at pre- 
ſent, juſtly allowed the foremoſt in that ſpecies of 
dramatic poeſy : his wit is ever juſt and brilliant; 
his ſentiments new and lively; and his elegance 
equal to his regst larity.' Next' him Vanbrugh is 
placed, whoſe humour ſeems more natural, and 
Characters more new; but he owes too many oblie 
gations to the French to paſs entirely for an ori- 
= . 1 f ; 
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Zinal; and his total difrégard of decency, in a 
eat meaſure, impairs his metit. Farquhar is ſtill 
more lively, and, perhaps, more entertaining than 
either: his pieces continue the favourite perform- 
ance of the ſtage , and bear frequent repitition 
without ſatiety; but he often miſtakes pertneſs for 
wit, and ſeldom ſtrikes his characters with proper 
force or originality. However, he died very young; 
and it is remarkable, that he continued to improve 
ws he grew older; his laſt play, intitled The Beaux 
Stratagem, being the beſt of his productions. Ad- 
diſon, both as a poet and proſe writer, deſerves the 
- higheſt regard and imitation. His Campaign, and 

Letter to lord Halifax from Italy, are mafter-pieces 
in the former, and his eſſays publiſhed in the Spec- 
tator are inimitable ſpecimens of the latter. What- 
ever he treated of was handled with elegance and 
preciſion ; and that virtue which was taught in his 
writings, was enforced by his example. Steele 
was Addiſon's friend and admirer : his comedi 
are perfectly polite, chaſte, and genteel; nor were 
his other works contemptible : he wrote on ſeveral 
ſubjeds, and yer it is amazing, in the multi- 
plicity of his purſuits, how he found leiſure for 
the diſcuſſion of any; ever perſecuted by credi - 
tors, whom his proſuſeneſs drew upon him, or 
purſuing impracticable ſchemes, ſuggeſted by ill- 
grounded ambition. Dean Swift was the profeſſed 
antagoniſt of both Addiſon and him. He per- 
xeived that there was a ſpirit of romance mixed 
with all the works of the poets who preceded him; 
or, in other words, that they had drawn nature on 
the moſt pleaſing fide. There ſtill therefore was a 
place left for him , who, careleſs of cenfure, ſhould 
*geſcribe it juſt as it was, with all its deformities; 
de merefore es mueb of his 9 ſo much 
| * 0 
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to the greatneſs of his genius, as to the boldneſs 
it. Fle was „ larcaſtic, and ſevere ; and 
uited his ſtyle, exactly to the turn ot his thought, 
eing conciſe and nervous. In this period alſo 
flouriſhed many of ſubordinate fame. Prior was 
the firſt who adopted the French elegant eaſy man- 
ner of telling a ſtory ; but if what he has bor- 
rowed from that nation be taken from him, ſcarce 
any thing will be left upon which he can lay 
Claim to applauſe in poetry. Rowe was only out- 
done by Shakeipear and Otway as a tragic writer: 
he has fewer abſurdities- than either, and is, per- 
| haps. as pathętic as they; but his flights are not 
o bold ,. nor his characters ſo ſtrongly marked. 
Perhaps his coming later than the reſt may have 


. - Contributed to leſſen the efteem he deſerves. Garth 


Ee uccaſsful writers 


had ſucceſs as a poet; and, for a time, his fame 
was even greater than his deſert. In his princi- 
| work , the Diſpenſary, his verſification is neg- 
Figs, and his plot is now become tedious ; but 
whatever he may loſe as a poet, it would be im- 
proper to rob him. of the merit he deſerves for have 
ing written the proſe dedication, and preface, to 
the poem already mentioned, in which he has 
Jewn the troeſt wit, with the moſt refined ele- 
| "gance. Parnel, though he has written but one 
poem, namely the Hermit, yer has found a place 
among the Engliſh firſtrate poets, Gay, likewiſe, 
by his Fables and Paſtorats, has acquired an equal 
„f 0 But 1 have ne to'the ok 
iſh V', 1 deſerves the f 
+ im forei ers 4 55 one of the moſt 
i his rime : his verſification is 
the moſt harmonious, and his correctneſs the moſt 
remarkable, of all our poets. A noted cotempo- 


nary of his on, calls the Engliſh the Goek writer 
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on moral topics, and Pope the nobleſt moral writer 
of all the En liſh. Mr. Pope has ſomewhere 
named himſelf the laſt Engliſh muſe; and, indeed, 
fince his time, we have ſeen ſcarce any produc- 
- gion that can juſtly lay claim to inimortality : 
he carried the language to its higheſt perfeQion 3 
and thoſe who have attempied ſtill farther to im- 
grove it, inſtead of ornament, have only caughs 


nery. . | 

| Such was the learning of this period; it flous 
riſhed. without encouragement , and the Engliſh 
taſte ſeemed to diffuſe itſelf over all Europe. The 
French tragedies began to be written after the 
model of ours; our philoſophy was adopted by all 
who pretended to reaſon themſelves. At pre» 
_ Ment, however, when the learned of Europe 2 

turned to the Engliſh writers for inſtruction, 

ſpirit-of learning has ceaſed among us. So little 
has been got by literature for more than an age, 
that none chooſe to turn to it for preferment. 
Church preferments, which were once given as the 
rewards of learning, have, for ſome time, deviated 
to the intriguing, venal, and baſe. All deſire of 

_ novelty , in thinking;, is ſuppreſſed amongſt us; 
and our ſcholars, more pleaſed with ſecurity and 
eaſe than honour , coolly follow the 8 4 


their predeceſſors, and walk round the cir 
diſcovery. 6 
. 
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U PON * death of George I, his ſon George 


AI, aſcended the throne; of inferior abilities to 
W the late king, and conſequently ſtil 
ker 727. more "Ee attached +. his Newry 
nions on the continent. The various ſubſidies that 
had been in the laſt reign granted to maintain 
Foreign connexions, were {till kept up in this; and 
ahbe late fyſtem of politics underwent no ſort of 
alteration. The rights and privileges of the throne 
of Englind were, in general , commirted to the 
miniſter's. care; the royal concern being chiefly 
Axed upon balancing the German powers, and 
gaining an aſcendancy for the elector of Hanover 
in the empire. The miniſtry was, at firſt, di- 
xided between lord Townſhend, a man of exten- 
&ve knowledge; the earl of Chefterfield ; the only 
man of genius employed under this government; 
and Sir Robert Walpo e, who ſoon after engroſſed 
the greateſt ſhate of the adminiſtration to himſelf. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who is to make the prin- 
ciple figure in the preſent reign, had, from low be- 
"gimnings , raiſed himſelf to the head of the treafury. 
Itrongly attached to the houſe of Hanover, and 
ſerving it at times when it wanted his aſſiſtance, 
he ſtill maintained the prejudices with which he 
ſet out; and unaware of the alteration of ſenti- 
ments in the nation, ſtill attempted to govern by 
2 He, probably, like every other miniſter, 

egan by endeavouring to ſerve his country ; but 


meering with os oppoſition , his ſucceeding en- 


deavours were rather employed in maintaining his 
poſt than of being ſerviceable in it, The declin- 
$ I : | 
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ing prerogative of the crown might have been an 
Early object of his attention; but, in the — 
thoſe very meaſures which he took to increaſe it, 
proved to be the moſt effectual means of under- 
mining it. As lately all his aims were turned 
only 1 ſerve himſelf and his friends, he under- 
took to make a majority in the houſe of commons, 
by bribing the members: and, what was ftill worſe, 
avowed the corruption. As all ſpirit of integrity. 
was now laughed out of the kingdom; and as the 
people were eld to duty by no motives of reli» 
gious obedience to the throne , patriotiſm was ridi- 
culed, and venality praQtifed without ſhame. As 
ſuch a diſpoſition of things naturally produced op- 
poſition , Sir Robert was poſſeſſed of a moſt phleg- 
matic inſenſibility ro bear repreach , and a calm 
diſpaſſionate way of reaſoning upon ſuch topics as 
he defired to enforce. His diſcourſe” was fluent 
without eloquence ; and his reaſons convincing, 
withont any ſhare of elevation. +5415 

The houſe of commons, which in the preced- 
ang reign , bad been diftinguiſhed into whigs and 
jacobites, now underwent another change, and 
Was again divided into the court and eount | 
The court party were for favouring all the ſchemes 
of the miniſtry, and applauding all the meaſures 
of the crown. They regarded foreign alliances as 
conducive to internal ſecurity ; and paid the troops 
of other countries for their promiſes of future aſſi 
ance.” Of theſe Sir Robert was the leader; and 
ſuch as be could not conyince by his eloquence; 
he undertook to buy over by places and penfions, 
The other ſide, who called themſetves the country 
Party, were entirely averſe , to continental com- 
nections : they | complained that immenſe ſums 


were layiſhed on ſubſidies which could. never bs 


k 
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uſeful; and that alliances were bought th mo- 


ney which shoul be only rewarded by a recipro- 
cation of good intentions. Theſe looked upon the 


frequent journies of the king to his electoral do- 
minions with a jealous eye, and ſometimes hinted 


At the alienation of the royal affections from Eng- 


land. Moſt of theſe had been ftrong aſſertors of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and not fearing the re- 


Proach of jacobitiſm, they ſpoke with till greater 


Idneſs. As rhe court party generally threatened 
the houſe of commons with imaginary dangers to 
the: tare; ſo theſe of the country uſually declaimed 
againſt the encroachments of the prerogative. The 
threats of neither were founded in truth; the kings 
dom was in no danger from abroad; nor was in- 
tern. I liberty in the leaſt infringed by the crown. 
On the contrary, thoſe who viewed ih- ſtate with 
un . eye, were of opinion, that the pre- 
Fogarives of the crown , were the only part of the 
conſtitution that was growing every day weaker; 
that, while the king's thoughts were turned to fo- 


reign concerns, the e were unmindſul of 


His authority at home; and that every day the 
government was making haſty ſteps to an ariſto- 
Tracy , the worſt of all governments. As Wal- 
pole headed the court perry, ſo the leaders of 


- the oppoſre fide were Mr. William Pitt, Mr. 


Shippen, Sir Wil iam Wyndham, and Mr. Hun- 


g * | 
The "great objects of controverſy during this 


reign, were the national debt, and the number of 
forces ro be kept in pay. The government, at 
the acceſſion of the preſent monarch, owed more 
than thirty millions of money; and, though it was 
t me of profound peace, yet this fam was con- 


% 
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miniſtry propoſed many projects, and put fome 
into . but what — be expecte from 
a ſet of men, who made the public wealth only ſub- 
ſervient to private intereſt, and who grew power 
ſul on the wrecks of their country? Demands for 
new ſupplies were made every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, either for the purpoſes of ſecuring fri 
upon the continent, of guarding the internal po- 
lity, or for enabling the miniſtry to act * 
in conjunction with their allies abroad. Th 


were as regularly oppoſed as made: the fpeakers of 


the country party ever inſiſted, that the Engliſh had 
no buſinefs: to embroil themſelves with the affairs 
of the continent; that expences were incurred 
without prudence or neceſſity; and that the iu- 


creaſe of the national debt, by multiplying taxes, 


would at length become mtolerable to the peoples 
Whatever reafon there might be in fuch argue» 
ments, they were, notwithſtanding , conſtantly 
over-ruted ; and every demand granted with plea» 
ſure and roſuſion. 31 & : " 
All theſe treaties and alliances, however, in which 
the kingdom had been lately involved, ſeemed no 
way productive of the general tranqui liry expected 
from them The Spamards, who had never been 
N ly reconciled, ſtiſl continued their de» 
Precary 

upon the ſouthern coaſts of America, as if they 
bad been pirates. This was the reign of nego» 

tiations; and from-theſe alone, the miniſtry pro- 
miſed tbhemſelves and the nation redrefs. Still, 
however, the enemy went on to inſult and ſeizes 
regardlefs of our vain expoſtuiations, 4. D. 1728. 
The Britiſh merchants. complan ec, N 
by petition, of the loſſes ſuſtained hy the Spa- 
ids; and the houſe of commons deliberate 


$, and plundered the Engliſh merchants 
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upon this ſubject. They examined the evidence 3 
and preſented an addreſs to his majeſty. He pro- 


was ſigned ' at Vienna between the emperor and 
the kings of Great Britain and Spain, tending to 
confirm the former. Though fuch tranſactions 
did not give the ſecurity that was expected from 
them, yet they, in ſome meaſure, put off the 
troubles of Europe for a time. An interval of 


pened that deſerve the remembrance of an hiſto- 
rian: ſuch intervals are, however, the periods of 
happineſs to a people : for hiſtory is too often but 
the regiſter of human calamities. © By this treaty 
at Vienna the king of England conceived hopes 
that the peace of Europe was eſtabliſhed upon 
the moſt laſting foundation. Don Carlos, upon 


_ Giflance of an Engliſh fleet, put in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma and Placentia. Six thouſand 
Spaniards were quietly” admitted, and quartered 
in the duchy of Tuſcany; to ſecure for him the 


in ſome meaſute, reſembling a republic, putting 
Monarchs into new kingdoms, and depriving others 


powers could never continue long; and the re- 
public of Europe muſt be bur an empty name, un- 
til there be ſome controlling power ſet up by uni- 
verſal conſent, to enforce obedience to ths law of 
nations rn 
- During this interval of profound peace, — 
remarkable happened. except the conſtant diſpu 

Bons in the houſe of commons, where the com: 


, 


miſed them all poſſible farisfaQtion , and negotia- . 
tions were begun as formerly, and a new treaty 


„ een x OY 


peace ſucceeded , in which ſcarce any events hap- 


the death of the duke of Parma, was, by the af-. 


reverſion of that dukedom. Thus we ſee Europe, 


of their ſucceſſion by an univerſal concurrence. 
But this amicable diſpoſition among the great 
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; teſts between the court and country party were 
6 carried on with the greateſt acrimony, the ſpeeches 
on either ſide being dictated lefs 4 reaſon than 


a reſentment. A calm, unintereſted reader is now 
- 1 ſarpriſed at the heat with which many ſubjects, of 
| little importance in themſelves , were diſcuſſed at 
| that time; he now ſmiles at thoſe denunciations of 
ruin with which their orations are replete. The 

truth is, the liberty of a nation is better ſupported 

| 2 "in: „than by what is ſaid in the op- 
eie ier n 6741 W995 9-3 4 13 
£ In times 'of profound tranquillity the flighteſt oc- 

currences become objeQs of univerſal attention. A 

ſociety of men, intitled The Charitable Corporation, 

excited the indignation. of the public. Their pro» 

feſſed intention was, to lend money at legal intereR 

to the poor, upon ſmall pledges ; and to perſons of 

better rank, re- ſecurity. Their capital 

was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds; but 

they afterwards increaſed it to ſix hundred thouſand. 
This money was granted in by ſubſcription 3 and 


the care of conducting the capital was intruſted to 
A proper number of directors. This company, 
having continued for more than twenty years, the 


caſhier, George Robinſon, and the warehouſe- 
keeper of the company , diſappeared in one day. 
Five hundred thouſand pounds of the capital ap» 
peared to be ſunk and embezzled by the directors, 
in a manner the proprietors could not account for, 
They therefore petitioned the houſe, repreſenting 
the manner in which they had been defrauded of 
ſuch vaſt ſums of money, and the diſtreſs, to which 
many were reduced, in conſequence of ſuch im- 
poſition. The petition was received, and a ſecret 
committee appointed to enquire imo the grievance. 


They den diſcoyered a moſt, iniquitous ſcene of 
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fraud , which had been carried on by Thomſon 
and Robinſon, in concert with ſome of the direc» 
tors, for-embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
Proprietors. Many perſons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; even 
ſome of the firſt characters in the nation did nor 
eſcape without cenfure. The houſe of commons 


declared their reſentment, and expelled one or two 
of their members; but the ſufferers met with 


ſcarce any redreſs. Nor can I mention ſuch a cir- 
cumftance without refſecting on that ſpirit | of 
rapacity and avarice which infected every degree of 


people. An ill example in the governing part of 


a country ever diffuſes itſelf downward; and while 
the miniſtry do not bluſh at detection, the people 
of every rank will not fear guilt. About this time 
not leſs than five members of parliament were ex- 
lled for the moſt ſordid acts of knavery ; Sir 
obert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and 
Robinſon , for their frauds in the management of 
the Charitable Corporation ſcheme ; Dennis Bond, 
eſquire, and ſerjeant Burch, for a fraudulent ſale of 
2a late =_ —— tear . eſtates. 
u ha ce igality, the ſure parent 
of — meanneſs. 1 even aſſerted 2 the 
houſe: of lords, that not one ſhilling of the for» 


Leited eftates was ever applied to the ſervice of the 
publie, but became the reward of avarice and ve- 


* 
- . 


nality. 


Another occurrence of a more private nature 


about ti ĩs time excited public eompaſſion, not 
without a degree of horror: Richard Smith, a 
Dock- binder, and his wife, had long lived toge- 


ter, and ſtruggled with thoſe wants, which , not» 


withſtanding he profuſion of the rich at this time, 
ppreſied- the poor. Their mutual tenderneſs for 
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each other was the only comfort they had in their 
diſtreſſes, which diſtreſſes were increafed by having 
a child, which they knew not how to main- 
tain. At length they took the deſperate reſolu- 
tion of dying by their own hands; the child's 
throat was cut, and the: huſband and wife were 
found hanging in their bed- chamber. They left a 
letter behind, containing the reaſons which in- 
duced them to this act of deſperation: they declar- 
ed, that they could no longer ſupport a life of ſuch 
complicated wretchedneſs; and thought it tender- 
neſs to take their child with them from a world 
where they themſelves had found no compaſſion, 


Suicide, in many inſtances, is aſcribed to phrenzy: 
wie have here an inſtance of ſelf. murder, concerted 


= compoſure, and borrowing the aids of reafon 
or its vindication. 50 b LI + WO 
44 * 4.9458 Fer bot EET 

SAS 4 «> wer 2 fp. 
TT ax bitory of England has little during this 
interyal to excite _— The debates in par- 
liament grew every day more obſtinate , as every 
ſubject happened to come round in voting the 
annual ſupplies; but as the ſubjects were moſtly 
the ſame, fo alſo were the arguments. There 
was one, however, of a different nature from thoſe 
in the uſual courſe of buſineſs, which was laboured 


for ſtrenuouſly by the miniſtry , and as warmly 


oppoſed by their antagoniſts , namely , the exciſe 
hill, which Sir Robert Walpole in- 2 
troduced into the houſe, by firſt de- 1733. 

claiming. againſt the frauds practiſed by the factors 
in London, who were employed by the American 


* tobacco. To preveat theſi 
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frauds he propoſed, inſtead of having the cuſtoms 
levied: in the uſual manner upon tobacco, that) 
what was imported ſhould be lodged in warehouſes: 
appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the 
crown; from thence to be ſold , after, paying the 
duty of four-pence per pound, when the proprietor” 
found a market ſor it: this propoſal raiſed a vio- 
lent ferment not leſs - in the houſe than without 
doors. Thoſe who oppoſed» the ſcheme ;' afferted', 
what it would expoſe the factors to ſuch hardſhips, 
t they would not be able to continue the trade, 
r would it prevent the frauds complained of. 
They aflerted , that it would produce an-additionalr 
warm of exciſe-officers and warehouſes keepers ,: 
which would at once render the miniſtry formi- 


gable, and the people — 


however, were not what the miniſtry moſt dreaded 
for the people had been raiſed into ſuch a ferment, 
that all the ayenues ta the houſe qere crowded 
with complaining multitudes; and Sir Robert be- 
gan even to fear for his life. The miniſtry cars: 
wed the ptopoſal' in the houſe; but obſerving the 
tumult of the people, they thought fit to drop the 
deſign. The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated 
with public rejoicings in London and Weſtmin- 
ſter Long the miniſter was burned in effigy by the 
Nee, ur ors nor nit ot, Em! got 
This ſucceſs, in the members of the oppoſition'7 
encouraged them to go on to a propoſal for repeal - 
ig an act made in the laſt reign, by which the 
houſe. of commons was to be ſeptennial. 57 
propoſed that parliaments ſhould again be made 
triennial, as had been ſettled at the revolution. In 
the courſe of this debate, in which they were op- 
poſed, as uſual, by the miniſtry, they refleQed; with 
Neat ſeverity, on the meaſures of the late :reiga 
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They aſſerted, that the ſeptennial act was an en · 
croachment on the rights of the people; that, dur- 
ing the continuance of that parliament, ſeveral ſe- 


vere laws had been enacted; that by one of theſe - 


a man might be removed, and tried in any place 
where the jury might be favourable to the crown, 
and where the ' priſoner's witnefles could not, or 
dared not to come; that, by another, a juſtice 
of the peace was empowered to put the beſt ſub- 
jects to immediate death; after reading a pro- 
clamation againſt riots. Te South-Sea ſcheme, 
they ſaid, was eſtabliſhed by an act of a ſeptennial 
Parliament; and the exciſe bill had like, under 
their influence alſo, to have paſſed into a law. Sir 
William Wyndham, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
debate: Let us ſuppoſe, ſaid he, à man without any 
ſenſe f | honour raiſed io be à chief miniſter of lite. 


* Suppoſe him poſſeſſed of great wealth; the plander of the 


natiaa. Suppoſe him ſcreened by a corrupt majority of 
is creatures, and inſulting over all nen of family, ſenſe, 


und er in the nation. Let us ſuppoſe à venal par- 


Lament, ond an ignorant king; I hope ſuch à caſe will 


never occur; but Should ſuch ever happen to be at 


once united, « short parliament will be the only means 
of leſſening the evil. N 

lations, the miniſtry were, as uſual, viftorious, 
anck the motion ſuppreſſed by the majority. Thus 
the country party now found. themſelves out-num- 
bered u * every occaſion; they had long com- 
plained , in vain , chat debate was uſeleſs, fince ev 


member ſeemed to have liſted himſelf under the ban 


ners of party, to which he held without ſhrinking. 


Deſpairing therefore of being able to ſtem the tor- 


rent of corruption they retired to their ſeats in the 
country, and left the miniſtry an undiſputed majo- 
rity in che houſ eg. 


otwithſtanding theſe expoſtu- 


| 
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Tae miniſter , being now left without oppoſititin 
in the houſe ,, took this opportunity to render his 
rivals odious or contemptible, by getting ſeveral 
uſeful laws paſſed in their abſence; while the king 
laboured with equal aſſiduity to adjuſt the politi- 
cal ſcale of Europe, and for this purpoſe made 
ſeveral journies to his eleQoral dominions. But 
his aſſiduity in healing foreign differences did not 
- ent one of a more domeſtic nature : for a miſ+ 
underſtanding aroſe between him and the ptince 
of Wales; à prince that was the darling of the 
people, and wh — 5 diſlike 3 the 
mini to their venal meaſures. 
A. D. 1738. He had been, a ſhort time before, 
married to the princeſs of Saxegotha; and the 
prince's miſtaking a meſſage from the king, at 
a- time when the princeſs was lying; in, firſt 
- cauſed the rupturę. It was ſoon after widened 
dy the vile emiſſaries of the court; ſo that his 
majeſty 'forbade the prince his preſence, and gave 
orders that none of his attendants ſhould be ad- 


mitted to court. A motion, however, was made 


in the houſe of commons, for increaſing the prince's 
ſettlement, which was but fifty thouſand pounds, 
to an hundred thouſand, - It was repreſenced that 
o much had been granted by the late king to 
his preſent majeſty, when prince of Wales; und 
that ſuch a ſettlement was conformable to the pra- 
tice of former times, and neceſſary to the indepen- 
7 of the heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 
This motion was vigorouſly oppoſed: by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole; as an encroachment: on the preroga- 
tive, and an officious — ye the king's 
family affairs. The ſupportery of the motion ob- 
ſetved, that the allowance of fifty thouſand pounds 
vas not ſufficient to defray the prifce's yearly exe 
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pences, which, by his majeſty's own; regulation, 


amounted to ſixty - three thouſand. The motion 


however, met the fate of all other anti- miniſterial 
meaſures, being rejected by the majority. : 


But whatever imaginary diſappointments the 


people might ſuffer, there was a blow levelled at 


the little wit that was left remaining, which has 


effeQually baniſhed all taſte from the . ſtage , and 


from which it has never ſince recovered. -When 


tranſgreſſes the rules of decency , it knows no 
bounds. | Some of the pieces exhibited at that 


time, were not only ſevere, but immoral alſo. This 
the miniſter held to; he brought in 4 
imit the number of play-houſes; to ſub» 


je&. all dramatic writings to the inſpection of the 


-chamberlain , whoſe licence was to be obtained 


before y work could appear. Among thoſe who 
undertook to | oppoſe this bill, was the earl of 
Cheſterfield , who obſerved, that the laws; alreai 


. 
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players at any time exceed thoſe bounds , they ought to be 


proſecuted, and may be punished. A ncw law therefore 
is, in the preſent inſtance , unneceſſary ; and every un- 
neceſſary law is dangerous. Wit, my lords, is the pro» 
petty of thoſe that have it; and it is too often the only 
property they have. It is unjuſt therefore to rob a man at 
any rate of his poſſeſſions ; but it is cruelty to ſpoil him, 
13 If poets and players are to be reſtrained, 

them be reſtrained like other ſubjeAs ; let them be tried 
by | their © peers, and let not a lord-chamberlain be 
made ihe ſovereign judge of wit. A power lodged in 
tie hands of a ſingle man to determine, without limitation 
or appeal, is a privilege unknown to our laws , and 
inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, The houſe applaud- 


— 


ed his wit and eloquence; and the queſtion was 


carried againſt him. 

The difcontents occaſioned by ſuch proceedings 
at home, were ſtill more increaſed by the depre- 
dation of the Spaniards, * They diſputed the right 
of the Engliſh to cut logwood in the bay of Cam- 
Peachy , in America; a right which had been often 
acknowledged, but never clearly explained, in all 
former treaties between the two kingdoms. Their 
Gua / da Coſtas plundered the Engirſh merchants 
With impunity; and upon the leaf reſiſtance be- 
haved with inſolence, crvelty , and rapine. The 
ſubje&s ot Britain were buried in the mines of 
Potoſi, ' deprived of all means of conveying their 
complaints to their proteQors, and their veſſels 


confiſcated, in defiance of juſtice, The Engliſh 


court made frequent remonſtrances to that of Ma- 

drid, of this outrageous violation of treaties, and 

they received for anſwer only promiſes of inquiry, 

Which produced no reformation. Our merchants 

Joudly. complained of theſe outrages; but the mi- 

niſter expeded, from negotiation , that Wer 
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ſubjects upon the crown of Spain, after deducting 


which could only be obtained by arms. He knew 
ar I increaſe the difhculties he had 


to encqunter ; and he was ſenſible , that thoſe he 


already encountered required all his art and induſ- 


try to remove. A war, he was ſenſible , would 


require expences Which he wiſhed ro ſhare in peace. 


In ſhort, all his meaſnres now were not to ſerve 
, but to preſerve his power. Influenced 
by theſe conſiderations, he induſtriouſly endea- 
voured to avoid a rupture. The fears he diſco- 
ly ſerved to increaſe the enemies inſolence 
and pride. However, the complaints of the Eng- 


liſh merchants were loud enough to reach the houſe 


of commons ; their letters and memorials were 


roduced, and their. grievances enforced at the bar 
þy council. The houſe, at length, agreed to an 
addreſs, to intreat his majeſty to obtain effectual 


. 


relief, and to convince Spain, that its indignities 


would be no longer borne with impunity. Theſe 
complaints produced a convention between the 


two crowns, concluded at Prado, importing , that 


the reſpective pretenſions of either king- 
ith regard to the trade in America, > 
the limits of Florida and Carolina. Theſe con- 


ferences were to be finiſhed in eight months, and 


in the mean time all hoſtile b ee were to 


ceaſe on either ſide. His Catholic majelly agreed 


to pay the king of Great Britain ninety five thou- 
nds, to ſatisfy the demands of the Britiſh 
e whole the demands of the crown and 
of Spain upon that of Britain. Suct, 


from t 


ſubjeas 


an agreement as this was juſtly regarded on the 
fide of the Britiſh miniſtry as a baſe deſertion of 
the honour and intereſts of their . and 
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when the houſe of commons came to take the 
convention under conſideration , it produced the 
warmeſt debate. All the adherents to the prince 
of Wales joined in the oppoſition. It was al- 
leged, that the Spaniards, inſtead of ranting 
: a redreſs , had rather extorted a releaſe Br their 
former conduct; that they ſtill aſſerted their 
Tight of ſearching Engliſh ſhips, and had not 
fo much as mentioned the word ſatisfaction in all 
the treaty. Notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances 
2 this treaty, the majority of the houſe de- 
clared in its favour; and ſeveral members of the 
oppoſite ſentiment retired from parliament, having 


deſpaired of being longer ſerviceable in a place 


where party, and not reaſon, was ſeen to prevail. 

As Cain had engaged to pay a large ſum of mo- 
ney by this convention, ſome time after , when 
the miniſter demanded a ſupply , upon a different 
occaſion, lord Bathurſt moved to know, whether 
Spain had paid the ſums ſtipulated, as the time 
limited for the payment was expired. The duke 
of Newcaftle, by his majeſty's permiſſion, ac- 
quainted the houſe, that it was not paid; and that 

pain had aſſigned no reaſon for the delay. In 
ſome meaſure, therefore, to atone for his former 
 Nownelſs, the miniſter now began to put the nation 
into a condition for war. Letters of repriſals were 
granted againſt the Spaniards. Theſe preparations 
were regarded by the Spaniſh court as actual hoſ- 
tilities. The French er at the Hague de- 
clared, that the king his maſter was obliged, by 
treaties, to aſſiſt the king of Spain; he diſſuaded 
the Dutch from eſpouſing the cauſe of England, 
who promiſed him an inviolable neutrality. It is 
curious enough to conſider the revolutions which 


the political ſyſtem of Europe had undergone, 
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Not above twenty years before , France and Eng- 
land were combined againſt Spain ; at preſent, 
France and Spain united againſt England. Thoſe 
ftareſmen who build upon alliances as a laſting baſis 
of power, will, at length, find themſelves fatally 
mill en. | 
A ropture between Great Britain and Spain 
being now become inevitable, the people, who had 
long clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon 


ar declared againſt them in 
Admiral Vernon was ſent to | 
eſt-Indies, commander of the fleet, in order 


A. D. 1739. 


ight be eaſily taken, and that he himſelf 
would undertake to reduce it with ſix ſhips only. 
A project which appeared ſo wild and impoſſible, 
was ridiculed by the miniſtry; but, as he ſtill in- 
filed pon the propoſal, they were pleaſed to com- 
ply with his requeſt This they — would 
at once rid them of a troubleſome antagoniſt in the 
houſe; and, in caſe of his failure, it would be a 
cauſe of triumph at his diſgrace. In this, 
, they were diſappointed. The admiral, 
{ix ſhips. only, attacked and d moliſhed all 
ifications of the place, and came away vic- 
„ almoſt without bloodſhed. This dawns 
ſucceſs upon the Britiſh arms induced the 
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houſe of commons to enter vigorouſly into the 
king's meaſures for carrying on the war. They 
enabled him to equip a very powerful navy ; they 
voted a ſubſidy to the king of Denmark, and im- 
powered their ſovereign to defray ſome other ex- 
pences , not ſpecified in the eſtimates : the whole 
of their grants amounting to about four millions. 
The war was now carried on with vigour, and 
the debates in the houſe of commons became leſs 
violent. In a nation, like England, of arts, arms, 
and commerce, war, at certain intervals, muſt ever 
be ſerviceable : it turns the current of wealth from 
the induſtrious to the enterpriſing. Thus, all or- 
ders of mankind find encouragement , and the na- 
tion becomes compoſed of individuals, who have 
ſkill ro acquire property , and who have courage 
to defend it. 
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LETTER L VI. 


A War between England and Spain was ſuffi- 
cient to communicate diſturbances over all the 
globe. Countries that were once too obſcure 
to be known, were now ſeen to ſend out fleets, 
one ſhip of which was capable of 1 all 
the naval power of an Afiatic empire. A ſquadron 
of ſhips commanded by commodore Anſon was 

uipped, in order to ſail through. the Streights of 
Magellan into the South-Sea, and to act againſt & 


the enemy on the coaſts of Chili and Peru. This ſti 
fleet was to co-operate occaſionally with admiral ſe 
Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien ; but the de- the 
lays and blunders of the miniſtry fruſtrated this gre 
by 6A n 


heme , though originally well laid, However 
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power of perſeverance in forcing fortune. The 
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though too late in the ſeaſon, the commodore ſet 


two ſtore-ſhips , ſupplied with proviſions and other 
merchandize , deſigned to carry on a trade with 
the ſavage inhabitants of that part of the world, 


or adele their affections. The number of 
men amounted ,.in all, to about fourteen hundred, 


oy” with five ſhips of the line, a frigate, and 


including two hundred invalids taken from the 


hoſpitals, and two hundred new-raiſed recruits. 
whole expedition 1s a fine inſtance of the 


deira, proceeded to the Cape Verd iflands , and 
failed along the coaſts of Brazil. He refreshed for 
ſome time at the iſland of St. Catharine , in twenty- 
ſeven 2 of ſouthern latitude; a f 


Gia, pro ſteered his courſe by the ifland of Ma- 


ot that * 
joys all the verdure and fruitfulneſs of thoſe lux 
rious climates. From this place he ſteered till 
onward into the cold and tempeſtuous climates of 
the ſouth, along the coaſt of Patagonia; and, in 
about five months, entered the famous Streights 


of Magellan. After having ſuffered the moſt vio- 


" lent tempeſts, he doubled Cape Horn; the reft of 


his fleet were diſperſed or wrecked ; his crew de- 
plorably diſabled by the ſcurvy ; and his own ship 
with difficulty arrived on the iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandez. In this delicious abode he remained for 
ſome time, where nature ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 


to conſple mankind for the calamities of their 


own avarice and ambition. In order to improve 
ſtill farther a retreat of ſuch elegance, he ordered 


ſeveral European ſeeds and fruits to be ſown upon 


the iſland, which increaſed to ſuch a ſurpriſing de- 
prec „that ſome Spaniards, who, ſeveral years after, 
nded there, and found them in plenty, could 


not 8 acknowledging this ad of generoſity and 
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henevolence. Here the commodore was joined by 
one ship more of his fleet, and by the Tryal fri- 
gate of ſeven guns. Advancing now northward , 
toward the tropic of Capricorn, he attacked the 
city of Payta by night. In this bold attempt he 
made no uſe of his ships, nor even diſembarked 
all his men. A few ſoldiers landed by night, and 
filled the whole town with terror and confuſion, 
The governor of the garriſon, and the inhabi- 
tants, fled on all fides; accuſtomed to crueity over 
2 conquered enemy themſelves, they expected a 
ſiinilitude of treatment. In the mean. time, for 
three days, a fmall number of Engliſh. kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town, and tripped it of all its treaſures 
and merchandize, to an immenſe amount. Such 
of the negroes as had nor fled , were made uſe of 
m carrying the goods of their former maſters on 
board the Engliſh ſhipping ; and the Spaniards, 
refuſing to treat, ſoon ſaw their town all in flames. 
This, ho-ever, was but a ſmall puniſhment for 
l the cruelties which they had practiſed, in taking 
poſſeſſion of that country, upon its firſt inhabi- 
tants. The plunder of this place ſerved to en- 
rich the captors 3 and the rayage made among 
them, by the ſcurvy, ftiil increaſed the ſhare of 
every ſurvivor. Soon after, this ſmall ſquadron 
came up as far as Panama, ſituated on the Streights 
of Darien, upon the weſtern ſide of the great Ame- 
rican continent; ſo that by Anſon on the one, and 
Vernon on the other, the Spaniſh empire was at- 
tacked on both ſides: but the ſcheme failed from 
Vernon's want of ſucceſs,  _ | h 
"Anſon, who now only commanded two ships, the 
remainder having either put back to England, or 
been wrecked by the tempeſts , placed all his 
hopes in taking one of thoſe rich Spanish ships 


e 
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which trade between the Philippine iſlands, near 


the coaſt of China and Mexico, on the Spanish 


main. Only one or two, at the moſt, of theſe 
veſſels paſſed from one continent to the other in a 
year. | Theſe are made immenſely ſtrong , large, 
and carry great quantities of treaſure and merchan- 
dize. | The commodore, therefore , and his little 
fleet , traverſed that great ocean lying between the 
Aſiatic and American continent, in hopes of meet- 
ing this rich prize, which it was hoped would, at 
that time of the year, return from the eaſt, and 
amply repay the adventurers for all their dangers 
and fatigues. Avarice thus became honourable . 
when | purſued through peril and diſtreſs. But 
the ſcurvy once more viſited his crew , now long 
kept at ſea , and without fresh proviſions. This 
diſorder , though it takes the ſame name, is very . 
different from that on land, The ſea ſcurvy is 


attended with an univerſal putrefadion, the teeth 


looſen, old wounds that are healed again open, 
and ſometimes the limbs are ſeen to rop off at 
the joints. BY this terrible diſorder ſeveral of his 
men daily fell, and others were diſabled. One of 
his ships becoming leaky , and the number of his 
hands decreaſing , he thought proper to ſet it on 
fire in the midſt of the ocean. His fleet now be- 
ing reduced only to 8 ne ship, called the Centurion, 
of ſixty guns, and all the crew in the moſt de- 

orable ſituation, he caſt anchor on the deſerted 
ifland of Tinian, which lies about half way be⸗ 
tween the old and new world, This iſland had, 
ſome years before, been peopled by near thirty 
thouſand inhabitants; but an epidemical diſtemper 
coming among them, deſtroyed a part, and the 
reſt forſook the_ place. Nothing however. could 
exceed ai beauty of this ſpot. The moſt roman · 
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fic "imagination cannot form a ſcene ſurpaſſing 
what Tinian naturally afforded ; greens, groves, 
caſcades, fields, flowers, and proſpects. This re- 
treat ſaved the English ſquadron. All that a ſea- 
beaten company of mariners could wish, was found 
here in great abundance; clear and wholeſome 
water, medicinal herbs, domeſtic animals, and 
other neceſſaries for refitting their shattered veſ- 
ſel. Thus refreshed, he went forwards towards 
China, paſſ.d by. the kingdom of Formoſa, and 
went up the river Canton, in order to careen the 
only ship that was now left him. Being thus far 
on his way homeward, nothing can better teſtify 
the hardy and untameable ſpirit of the English, 
than his venturing once more back into the ſame 
ocean, where he had experienced ſuch a variety 
of diſtreſs.” The commodore having . put his veſſel 5 
into good order, by the aſſiſtance of the Chineſe, 
and having taken Dutch and Indian ſailors on 
board, he again returned towards America. At 
length, on the th of June, he diſcovered the 
33 he ſo W expected. This veſſel was 
formed as well for the purpoſes of war as of mer- 
chandize. It mounted ſixty guns, and five hun- 
dred men, while the crew of the commodore did 
not exceed half that number. The engagement 
ſoon began; but as thoſe who attack have always 
the advantage of thoſe who defend , and as the Eng - 
lish are more expert in naval affairs than any other 
nation, the Spanish ship ſoon became the Centu- 
rion's prize. There were but a few men killed 
on the fide of the Englism, while the Spaniards 
loſt near ſeventy. The conqueror now returned 
to Canton, once more, with his prize. He there 
maintained the honour of his country, in refaſing 


to pay the impoſts which were laid upon ordinary 
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- merchants ; and inſiſted, that an English ship of 


war was exempted from ſuch a duty. From Can- 
ton he proceeded to the. Cape of Good Hope, and 


' proſecuted his voyage to England, * 


where he arrived in ſafety, with im * 1744. 
menſe riches. His laſt prize was valued at three 


hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling; 


and the different captures that had been made 
before this laſt piece of good fortune, might 
amount to as much more. Upon his return, com- 
modore Anſon received all that honour which 


- prudence and perſeverance deſerve. He ſoon be- 


came the oracle conſulted in all naval deliberations z 
the king afterwards raiſed him to the dignity of the 


| | peerage ; and he was made firſt lord of the ad- 


miralty. 
LETTER LVIII. 


Tz s expedition of Anſon took up near three 


years. The English, in the mean time, car- 


ried on the operations againſt Spain with vigour, 
and various ſucceſs. When Anſon had ſet out, 
it was only to act a ſubordinate part to a formida- 
ble armament, deſigned for the coaſts of New 
Spain, conſiſting of twenty - nine ships of the line, 

and almoſt an equal number of frigates, furnished 


with all kinds of warlike ſtores, near fifteen thou- 


ſand ſeamen, and twelve thouſand land forces. 
Never was a fleet more completely equipped, nor 
never had the nation more ſanguine hopes of vic- 
tory. Lord Cathcart commanded the land forces; 
but, dying on the paſſage, the command devolved 
upon general Wentworth, whoſe chief merit was 
his fayour with thoſe in power. 7 ſe ve⸗ 
| 5 
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ral other unfortunate circumſtances , concurred to 
fruſtrate the hopes of the public. The miniſtry , 
without any viſible reaſon, had detained the fleet 
in England until the ſeaſon for action was almoſt 
over. In the country where they were to carry 
on their operations, periodical rains begin about 
the end of April; and this change in the atmo- 
ere is always attended with epidemical diſtem- 


pers. They, at length, however, ſet fail for the 


continent of New Spain; and after ſome tempeſts, 
and ſome delays, arrived before Carthagena. This 
eny , which lies within fixty miles of Panama, 
ſerves as the magazine for the Spaniſh merchan- 
dize , which is brought from Europe hither , and 
from thence tranſported , by land, to Panama , 
lying on the oppoſite coaſt. The taking of Car- 

ena therefore would have interrupted the whole 
trade between Old Spain and the New. The 
troops were landed on the iſland Terra Bomba, 
near the mouth of the harbour , known by the 
name of the Bocca-Chica , which was fortified by 
all the arts of engineering. The Britiſh forces 
erected a battery on ſhore , with which they made 
a breach in the principal fort; while the admiral 
fent a number of ſhips to divide the fire of the 


enemy, and to co-operate with the endeavours of 


- the army. The breach being deemed practicable, 


the forces advanced to the attack ; but the Spa- 


niards deferred the forts, which, had they had 
courage, they might have defended with ſucceſs. 
The troops, upon this ſucceſs, were brought 


neurer the city, where they found a greater oppo- 


ſition than they- had expected. The climate killed 
numbers of the men; and a diſſention, which aroſe 


between the land and naval” officers , retarded all 


the operations. Stimulated by mutual recrimina- 
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tions, the general ordered his troops to attack 
the fort of St. Lazar; but the guides being ſlain, 
the troops miſtook their way, and attacked the 
ſtrongeſt part of the fortification , where, after 
ſuffering incredible laughter with the moſt ſerene 
- Intrepidity , they were at length obliged to re- 
tire. Bad proviſions,” a. horrid climate, and an 
epidemical fever, ſtill more contributed to thin 
their numbers, and to deprive them of all hopes of 
ſucceſs. It was determined therefore to reim- 
bark the troops, and to conduct them, as ſoon as 
poſſible, from this ſcene of flaughter and conta- 
ion. The fortification and harbour were demo- 
funen; and the fleet returned to Jamaica. This 
fatal miſcarriage, which tarniſhed the Britiſh arms, 
was no ſooner known in England, than the king- 
dom was filled with murmurs and diſcontent : a 
meaſure, which, if it had ſucceeded , would have 
crowned the promoters of it with honour, now 
only ſerved to cover them with-reproach. The 
reateſt part of this diſcontent fell upon the mini- 
ter: his former conduct, which juſtly deſerved 
cenſure, was not ſo powerfully objeded againſt 
him as this failure, of which he was innocent. 
It is not villainy, but misfortune, that finds cen- 
ſure from mankind. Beſides, the activity of the 
enemy ig diſtreſſiug the trade of England, contri- 
buted to increaſe the murmurs of the people, 
Their privateers were ſo numerous and ecki 
ful, that in the beginning of this year they had 
taken, ſince che commencement of the war, fout 
hundred and ſeven ſhips belonging to the ſubje&s 
of Great Britain. The Engliſh, tho' at immenſe 
expence in equipping fleets, ſeemed tamely to lie 
down under every blow, and ſuffered one loſs 
after another without repriſal. T 5 diſ- 
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content had a manifeſt influence upon the election 
of members for the new parliament, All the adhe- 
rents of the prince of Wales, Who now lived, re- 


tired from the court, as a private gentleman, con- 
curred in tlie oppoſition to._the miniſtry. Obſtinate 


ſtruggles were maintained in all parts of the king - 


dom; and ſuch a national ſpirit of oppoſition pre- 


vailed, that the country intereſt ſeemed, at length, 


to preponderate in the houſe of commons. It was 
ſoon ſeen that the intereſt of the miniſter was in the 
wane; and that opinion, once eſtabliſhed, began to 
deprive him of even thoſe who had determined to 
act with neutrality. In proclinantes, as Ovid ſays, 
omne recumbit onus. | | 
Sir Robert now tottered on the. brink of ruin. 
He was ſenſible that nothing but a diviſion in the 
oppoſition could give him ſafety. The prince 
was his moſt formidable rival; a prince revered 
by the whole nation, for his humanity, benevo- 
; lence , and candour. Theſe were only private 
virtues ; but theſe were all he had then a liberty 
of exerciſing. The miniſter's firſt attempt was, 
to endeavour taking him from the party ; a meſ- 
ſage therefore was carried to his royal highneſs by 
the bishop of Oxford, importing, that, if the 
rince would write a letter to the king, he and 
all his counſellors should be taken into fayour , 


fifty thouſand pounds should be added to his reve- 


nue, two hundred thouſand given him to pay his 
debts, and ſuitable proviſion should be made, in 
due time, for all his followers. This, to a prince 
already involved in debt, from the neceſſity of 
keeping up his dignity, was a tempting offer ; but 
his roy l highneſs generouſly diſdained it, dectar- 
ing he would accept no ſuch conditions dictated 


io him under the inſtrument of Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole. The miniſter now therefore ſaw that no 

ould diſſolve the combination againſt him: 
he led, as an expiring ſtruggle, to try his 
ſtrength once more in the houſe of commons upon 
a_diſputed election; but he had the mortification 
to ſee the majority ſtill increaſed againſt him by 
ſixteen voices. He then declared he would never 
ſit in that houſe more. The parliament was ad- 
Journed the next day, and Sir Robert, being creat- 
ed earl of Orford, reſigned all his employments, 
Never was a joy more univerſal and ſincere than 
this reſignation produced. The people now flat- 
tered themſelves that all their domeſtic grievances 
would find redreſs; that their commerce - would 
be protected abroad; that the war would be car- 
ried on with vigour; and that the houſe of com» 
mons would be unanimous in every meaſure. But 
ere diſappointed in moſt of their expecta- 
The miſcondu@ of a miniſter is more like- 
affect his ſucceſſor than himſelf, as a weak 
ever produces a feeble ſucceſſion. The 
of commons had been for a long time in- 
g in power, and Walpole, with all his arts, 
in fat, rather weakening than extending 


creaſir 
was, 
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crown 


erogative. By his method of bribing oppo- 
he had taught the venal to oppoſe him; and, 
increaſing the national debt, he weakened, 
our of the crown in war, and made it more. 
lent upon parliament in times of peace. A 
f thoſe who ſucceeded him were therefore 
> of this, and ſtill reſolved ro ſupport the 
, which they regarded as the only declin- 


ing branch of the conſtitution. Another 
clamoured from motives of ſelf-interel 


part , whe, 


t. © 1. 1 
now attained the object of their deſires, blundered 


on in th 


e former meaſures, ſtudious of fortune, and 
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not of fame. In short, his ſucceſſors, purſuing all 

the former ſchemes of the depoſed miniſter, pre- 

ſented the political part of the nation with the mor- 
ritying proſpect of pretented patriotiſm unſtripped 

of its maſk, and shewed the little certainty there is 
in all political reaſonings. 3 


LETTER LIX. 


Taz war with Spain had now continued 
ſeveral years, but with indifferent ſucceſs. 
Some unſucceſsful expeditions were carried on 
in the Weſt- Indies under Admiral Vernon, com- 
modore Knowles, and others; and theſe were all 
aggravated hy a ſet of worthleſs and mercenary 
things , called political writers—a claſs of beings 
firſt employed againſt Walpole, and afterwards 
8 by him, at the expence, as it is 
faid , of no Jeſs than thirty thouſand a year. 
Theſe were men naturally too dull to ſhine in 
any of the. politer kinds of literature, which adorn 
either the ſcholar or the gentleman, and there- 
fore they turned their thoughts to politics ; a ſci- 
ence” on which they might declaim without know- 
ledge , and be dull without detection. Theſe 
men, I ſay, had for ſome time embarraſſed the 
conſtitution, inflamed the people, and were paid 
wich large penſions from the crown. It was upon 
J. D. 1743, this occaſion that they exaggerated 
D. 1743. every miſconduct, and drew * 
ful pictures of the diſtreſs and miſery which they 
foreboded to poſterity. This clamour, and want 
of ſucceſs in a naval war, in which the principal 
- Nrength of the kingdom lay, induced the new mini- 
firy to divert the attention of the public to a war 


which might be carried on by land. The king's 
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ment to his electoral dominions contribut- 
ed ſtill more to turn the current of Britiſh indig- 
nation that way, and an army was therefore now 
repared to be ſent into Flanders; the war with 
pain being become an object but of ſecondary con- 
fideration:” | N 
To have a clear, yet conciſe idea of the origin 
of the troubles on the continent, it will be expe- 


dient to go back for ſome years, and trace the 


meaſures of the European” republic to that period 
where we formerly left them. After the duke of 
Orleans, who had been regent of France, died, 
cardinal Fleury undertook to ſettle that confuſion 
in which the former had left the kingdom. His 
moderation was equal to his prudence; he was 
ſincere, frugal, modeſt, and ſimple. Under him 
France repaired her loſſes, and enriched herſelf by 


commerce: he only left the ſtate to its own natu- 


ral methods of thriving, and ſaw it daily aſſum- 
ing, its former health and vigour. During - the 
long interval of peace, which his councils had 


procured for Enrope, two powers , unregarded , 


now began to attract the notiee and the jealouſy 
of their neighbouring ſtates. Peter the Great had 
already civilized Ruſſia, and this new extenſive 
bc- began to influence the councils of other 
princes, and to give laws to the North. The 
other power was that of Pruſſia, whoſe dominions 
were compact and populous, and whoſe forces 
were well maintained and ready for action. The 
empire continued under Charles VI, who had 
been placed upon the throne by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Sweden languiſhed, being not yet re- 
covered from the deftruQive projets of Charles. 
XII. Denmark was powerful; and part of Italy 
ſubject to the maſters which had been impoſed” 
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upon it by foreign treaties. All, however, con- 
tinued to enjoy a profound peace, until the death 
of Auguſtus, king of Poland, was found again 
to kindle up the general flame. The emperor 
Charles VI, aſſiſted by. the arms of Ruſſia, de- 
clared for the eleftor of Saxony, ſon to the de- 
ceaſed king. On the other hand, France declared 
for Staniſlaus , who had been long ſince elected king 
of Poland by Charles XII , and whoſe daughter 
hac been ſince married to the French king. 
Staniſlaus repaired to Dantzic, in order to ſup- 

rt his election. Ten thouſand Ruſſians appear- 
ing, the Poliſh nobility diſperſed , and their new- 
elected monarch was ſhut up, and beſieged by fo 
ſmall a number of forces. The city was taken, the 
king eſcaped with the utmoſt diffœulty, and fifteen 


hundred Frenchmen , that were ſent to his aſſiſt⸗ 


ance , were made priſoners of war. He had now 


no hopes left but in the aſſiſtance of France, which 


accordingly reſolved to give him powerful ſuc- 


Cours, by diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, The 


views of France were ſeconded by Spain and Sar - 
dinia: both hoped to grow more powerful by a 
diviſion of the ſpoils of Auſtria; and France had 
motives of alliance and revenge. A French army 
therefore ſoon over-ran the empire under the con- 
duct of old marſhal Villars; the duke of Monte- 
mar, the Spaniſh general, was equally victorious 
in the kingdom of Naples; and the emperor 


Charles VI had the mortification of ſeeing him- 
ſelf deprived of the greateſt part of Italy, for hav- 
ing attempted to give. a King to Poland. Theſe 


rapid ſucceſſes of France and its allies ſoon com- 
pelled the emperor to demand a peace. By this 


treaty , Staniſlaus, upon whoſe account the war 


was undertaken,” was obliged to renounce all right 
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to the throne of Poland ; and France made ſome 
valuable acqueſts of dominion , particularly the 
duchy of Lorrain. In the year 1740, the death 
of the emperor gave the French another opportu- 
nity of rg their ambition. Regardleſs of 
treaties , particularly the pragmatic ſanction, as 
it eee which ſettled upon the daughter of 
the emperor the reverſion of all his dominions, 
they cauſed the elector of Bavaria to be crowned 
emperor. Thus the daughter of Charles VI, de- 
0 ſcended from an illuſtrious line of emperors , ſaw 
herſelf ſtripped of her inheritance, and for a 
whole year without hopes of ſuccour, She had 
ſcarce cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Si- / 
leſia, by an irruption of the young king of Pruſ- 
ſia, who ſeized the opportunity” of her defence- 
leſs ſtate to renew his antient pretenſions to that 
province, of which it muſt be owned his anceſ- 
tors had been unjuſtly deprived. France, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her dominions. 
In this forlorn ſituation ſne found a powerful ally 
in Britain; Sardinia and Holland foon after came to 
her aſſiſtancè and, laſt of all, Ruſſia joined in her 
cauſe. It may be demanded, What part Britain 
had in theſe continental meaſures? The intereſts 
of Hanover; the ſecurity and aggrandizement of 
that eleQorate, depended upon the proper regulation 
of the empire. Lord Carteret had now taken that 
790 in the royal confidence which had formerl 
en poſſeſſed by Walpole ; and, by purſuing chefs 
meaſures, he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and 
opened a more extenſive field for his own ambi- 
tion. He expected honour from victories which 
could produce no good; and campaigns, whether 
ſucceſsful or not, that could only terminate in 
misfortune, When the parliament met, his ma- 
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leſty informed them of his ſtrict adherence to his en- 
gagements, though attacked in his own dominions ; 
and that he had augmented the Britiſh forces in the 
Low Countries with ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians. 
When the ſupplies came to be conſidered, by 


which this additional number of troops was to 


be paid, it raiſed violent debates in both houſes. 
It was conſidered as hiring the troops of the elec- 
torate to fight their own cauſe. The miniſtry, 
however, who were formerly remarkable for de- 
Claiming againſt continental meaſures, now boldly 
flood up for them; and, at length, by dint of 


number, carried their cauſe. The people ſaw, 
with pain, their former defenders e the 


blood and treaſure of the nation upon deſtructive 
alliances ; they knew not now on whom to rely for 
ſafety, and began to think that patriotiſm was but 
an empty name. However injurious theſe meaſures 


might have been to the nation, they were of infi« 


nite ſervice to the queen of Hungary. She began, 
at this period, to triumph over all her enemies. The 


French were driven out of Bohemia. Her general, 


prince Charles, at the head of a large Ry, invaded 


the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nominal em- 


. , was obliged to fly before her: abandoned by 
is allies, and ſtripped of all his dominions, he re- 
paired to Francfort , where he lived in * and 
obſrurity. He agreed to continue neuter during the 
remainder of the war; while the French, who: firſt 
began it as allies, ſupported the burthen. The troops 
ſent by England to the queen's aſſiſtance were 


commanded by the earl of Stair, an experienced 


general, Who had learned the art of war under the 
famous prince Eugene; and the chief object he 
had firſt in view was, to effect a junction with 
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che army commanded by prince Charles of Lor- 


rain. The French, in order to prevent thts 
junction, aſſembled ſixty thouſand men upon the 
4 5 1 river Mayne, under the command 
7 of Marſhal Noailles, vho poſted 


his troops upon the eaft fide of that river. 


The Britiſh forces, to the number of forty thou- 
fand , puſhed forward on the other ſide , while the 
French, in the mean time, found means to cut 
off all the communications by which ey could 
be ſupplied with provifions. The king of England 
5185 at the camp while the army was in this 
ſituation; and, ſeeing it in danger of ſtarving , re- 


ſolver to proceed forward, to join twelve thouſand 
Hanoverians and Heſſians, who had reached Hanan, 


With this view he decamped ; but before the 
army had marched three leagues , he found the ene- 
my had incloſed him on every fide, near a village 
called Deitingen. In this ſituation he muſt have 
foyght at great diſadvantage, if he began the at- 


tack; and if he continued in the ſame ſituation, 


his army muſt have periſhed for want of ſubſiſtence. 
The |impetnofiry ol the French. however, ſaved 
his atmy; they paſſed a defile which they ſhould 
have gharded, and, under the 8 

duke of Gramont, their horſe charged with great 
Impetuoſity. They were received by the Engliſh 
infaniry with undaunted reſolution ;' the French 
were obliged to give way, and to paſs rhe Mayne 


with great precipitation, with the loſs of about 


five thouſand men, The king who was poſſefled 
of perſonal courage, which ſeems hereditary to 
the family, expoſed himſelf to a ſevere fire of 
cannon as well as muſquerry; and, in the midft 


of the ranks. encouraged h's troops by his pre- 


ſence and example, The whole 'of the battle, 


— 
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on either fide, exhibited more courage than con- 
duct. The Engliſh had the honour of the day; 
but the French ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the 
field of battle, treating the wounded Engliſh that 
were left behind with a clemency unprecedented in 
antient hiſtory, and that ſerves to ſhew how ſupe- 
rior the 133 are in pg int of humanity to 
the boaſted ages of antiquity. Though the Engliſh 
_ were viRorious upon this occaſion , yet the earl of 
Stair , who commanded, did not aſſume any honour 
from ſuch a victory: he was unwilling that his re- 
putation ſhould ſuffer for meaſures which he was 
not allowed to conduct; he therefore ſolliciied, and 
obtained leave to reſign; and the Britiſh troops 
deſiſted from further operations that campaign. 
Mean while the French went on with vigour on 
every quarter : they oppoſed prince Charles of 
Lorrain, they interrupted his progreſs in his at- 
- -tempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained ſome ſuc- 
> .cefſes in Italy; but their chief expectations were 
placed in a projected invaſion of England. Cardi- 
nal Fleury was now dead, and Cardinal Tencin 
ſucceeded in his place ; this was a perſon of a very 
different character from his predeceſſor, being 
proud, turbulent, and enterpriſing. France, from 
the violence of parliamentary diſputes in England, 
had been long perſuaded that the country was ripe 
for a revolution, and only wanted the preſence of 
the pretender to induce the majority to declare 
againſt the reigning family. Several needy adven- 
turers who wiſhed, for a change, ſome men of 
broken fortunes, and almoſt all the Roman catho- 
lics of the kingdom , endeavoured to confirm the 
court of France in. theſe ſentiments. An invaſion 
therefore was actually projected. Charles, ſon of 
the old chevalier St. George, departed from Rome 
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in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, and proſecut- 
ing his journey to Paris, had an audience of the 
French king. The troops deſigned for this expe- \ 
dition amounted tò fifteen thouſand ; preparations 
were made for embarking them at Dunkirk, and 
ſome other of the neareſt ports to England, under 
the eye of the young pretender; and ſeven thou- 
ſand of the number actually went on board. The 
duke de Rouquefeuille, with twenty ſhips of the 
line, was to ſee them landed ſafely in England; 
aud count Saxe was to command them, when put 
aſhore, The whole project, however, was diſ- 
concerred by the appearance of Sir John Norris, 
with a ſuperior fleet, making up againſt them : the 
French fleet was obliged ro put back; a very hard 
gale of wind damaged their tranſports beyond re- 


reſs. All hopes ot invaſion were now fruſtrated; 
and, at length, the French thought fit openly to 
declare war. | 


ut, though fortune ſeemed to favour England 
on this occaſion , yet, on others, ſhe was not 

equally propitious. The combined fleets of France 
and Spain, for ſome time, fought the Britiſh ar- 
; mament under admiral Matthews and Leſftock , 
5 though with inferior forces, and came off upon 
E - nearly | equal terms. Such a parity of ſucceſs in 

England was regarded as a deteat. Both the- 
l Engliſh admirals were tried by a 450 goth 
c | Ccourt-martial : Matthews, who had f 1744. 
e 


fought the enemy with intrepidity, was de- 
clared incapable of ſerving for the future in his 


* majeſty's navy; Leſtock, who had kept aloof, 

2 was > pars with honour, for he had intrenched 7 
A _ himſelf within the punQilios of diſcipline ; he 

* barely did his duty; a man of honour, when his 

of country is at ſtake, should do more. ng 
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The proceedings in the Netherlands were 


ſtill more unfavourable. The French had af- 
-  ſembled a formidable army of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men; the chief command of 
which was given to count Saxe. This general 
was originally a ſoldier of fortune, and natural 
ſon to Auguſtus king of Poland, by the famous 
counteſs of Koningſmark. He had been bred from 
huis youth in camps, and had $hewn the moſt early 
inſtances of cool intrepidity. He, in the begin- 
ning of the war, had offered his ſervice to ſeveral 
crowns, and, among the reſt, it is ſaid, to that of 
England; but his offers were rejected. He was 
oſſeſſed of great military talents ; and, by lon 
habit, preſerved an equal compoſure in the mid 
of battle as in a drawing-room at court. On the 
other fide, the allied forces, conſiſting of Eng- 
lish, Hanoverians , Dutch, and Auſtrians, did not 
amount to above ſeventy thouſand. Theſe were 
incapable of withſtanding ſuch a ſuperior force, 
and commanded b fuck a general, The French 
beſieged and took Fribourg before they went into 
-winter - quarters, and early the next campaign 
inveſted the city of. Tournay. The allies were 
_ reſolved to prevent the loſs of this city by a 
battle. Their army was inferior, and they were 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland. Not- 
A. D withſtanding theſe diſadvantages, they 
A. i marched towards the enemy, aad 
took poſt in fight of the French, who were in- 
camped on an eminence ; the village of Antoine 
on the right, a wood on their left, and the town 
of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous 
ſituation did not repreſs the ardour of the Eng- 
lish; on the thirtieth day of April the duke of 
Cumberland marched to the attack at two o'clock 


campaign, which they did not forego during the 
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in the morning. The Britiſh infantry preſſed for- 
ward, bore down all oppofition, and, for near an 
hour, were victorious. Marſhal Saxe was at that 
time ſick of the ſame diſorder of which he aſter- 
'wards died: He viſited all the poſts in a litter, and 
ſaw, notwithſtanding all appearances, that the day 
was * The Engliſh column without com- 
mand, by a mere mechanical courage, had advanced 
upon the enemy's lines, which formed an avenue on 
each ſide to receive them. The French artiller 

began to play upon this forlorn body; and, thoug 

they continued a long time unſhaken, they were 
obliged to retreat about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. This was one of the moſt bloody battles 
that had been fought this age; the allies left upon 
the field near twelve thoufand ſlain, and the French 


bought their victory with near an equal number. 
This blow, by which Tournay was taken, urs 


the French a manifeſt ſuperiority all the reſt of the 


continuance of the war. The emperor Charles VII, 
who had been raiſed to the throne from the duke- 
dom of Bavaria, and for whom the war firſt began, 


was now dead; yet this did not in the leaſt reſtore 


tranquillity to Europe. The grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany, huſband to the queen of Hungary, was de- 
clared emperor upon his deceaſe; but the war be- 
tween France and the allies ſtill continued, and the 


original views and intereſts ſeemed now quite for- 
gotten, that had at firſt inſpired the contention, 
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Trex intended French invaſion had rouzed 
all the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry ; and 
nothing but loyalty. breathed throughout the whole 
kingdom. The adminiſtration of affairs being 
committed to the earl of Harrington, the earl of 
Cheſterfield, and others; Who enjoyed a great ſhare 
of popularity , the views of the crown were no 
longer thwarted by an oppoſition in parliament. 
The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved 
the honour of the Britiſh. flag, and made ſeveral 
rich captures. . in the iſland of Cape 
Breton, in North-America, a place of great con- 
ſequence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurrendered to 
general Pepperel; while, a ſhort time after, two 
French Eaſt-India ſhips, and another from Peru, 
laden with treaſure , ſuppoſing the place ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of the French, ſailed into the harbour, 
and their capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs. It 
was in this period of univerſal fatisfation that the 
ſon of the old pretender reſolved to make an effort 
at gaining the Britiſh! crown. Young Charles- 
Edward, the adyenturer in queſtion , had been bred 
in a luxurious court without ſharing its effemi- 
nacy : he was enterpriſing and ambitiovs; but, 
either from inexperience, of natural inability, ut- 
terly une qual to the undertaking. He was flattered 
by the raſh, the ſuperſtitious , and the needy, that 
the kingdom was ripe for a revolt; that the people 
could no longer bear the immenſe load of taxes, 
which was daily increaſing ; and that the moſt con- 
fiderable perſons in the kingdom would gladly ſeize 
the opportunity of crowding to his ſtandard. Be- 
\ ing 
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ing 


rnished with ſome money, and Mill larger 
- promiſes from France, who fanned this ambition 
in him, from which they ah to gain ſome ad- 
vantages, he embarked for Scotland on board a 
ſmall frigate , accompanied by the marquis Tulli- 
bardine , Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other 
deſperate adventurers, For the conqueſt of. the 
whole British empire, he brought with him ſeven 


officers, and arms for two thouſand men. For- 


tune, which ever perſecuted his family ſeemed no 
way —— favourable to him : his convoy, a ship 
of ſixty guns, was ſo diſabled in an cngagemens 
with an English man of war, called the Lion, that 
it returned to Breſt, while he was, obliged to con- 
tinue his courſe to the weſtern parts of Scotland; 
and, landing on the coaſt of Lochabar, July. 27, 
was, in a little time, joined by ſome chiefs. of the 
Highland clans, and their vaſlals. Theſe chiefs 
had ever continued to exerciſe an hereditary ju- 
riſdiction over all their tenants. This power of 
life and death, veſted in the lords of the manor, 
was a privilege of the old feudal law, long abo- 
lished in England, but which had been confirmed 
to the Scotch lairds at the time of the union. 
From hence we ſee, that a chief had the power of 
commanding all his vaſſals, and that immediate 
death was the conſequence of their diſobedience. 

By means of theſe chiefs, therefore, he ſoon ſaw 
himſelf at the head of fifteen- hundred men; and 


invited others to joĩn him by his manifeſtoes, which 


were diſperſed throughout all the Highlands. 

The boldneſs of this enterpriſe aſtonished all 
Europe; it awakened the ſears of the puſillani- 
mous, the pity of the wiſe, and the loyalty: of all. 
The whole kingdom ſeemed unanimouſly bent upon 


oppoſing the enterpriſe , which they _ ſenſible, 
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as being ſupported only by papiſts, would be in- 
ſtrumental in reſtoring popery. The miniſtry was 
no ſooner confirmed of the truth of his arrival, 
which , at firſt, they could ſcarcely be induced to 
believe, than Sir John Cope was ordered to op- 
oſe his progreſs. In the mean time, the youn 
adventurer marched to Perth , where the A 
fary ceremony was performed of proclaiming the 
chevalier de Se, George, his father, king of Crone 
Britain, The rebel army deſcending from the 
mountains, ſeemed to gather as it went. They 
advanced towards Edinburgh , which they entered 
without oppoſition. Here too the pageaniry of 
ere was performed, Auguſt 17, in which 
e promiſed to diſſolve the union, and redreſs the 
grievances of the country. But , though he was 
maſter of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes 
by the name of the Caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs built 
upon a rock, and commanded by general Gueſt, 
braved- all his attempts. In the mean time, Sir 
John Cope , who had purſued them to the High- 
lands, but declined meeting them in their deſcent, 
now reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, re- 
ſolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give them 
battle. The young adventurer, unwilling to give 
him time to retreat, attacked him near Preffon- 
ans, about twelve miles from the capital, and, 
in a few minutes, put him and his troops totall 
to the rout. This victory, in which the king loſt 
about five hundred men, gave the rebels great in- 
fluence; and, had the pretender taken advantage 
of the general conſternation, and marched towards 
England, the conſequence might have been dan- 
gerous to the ſafety of the ſtate; but he ſpent the 
time at Edinburgh, ſeeming to enjoy the uſeleſs 
parade of royalty, pleaſed at being addreſſed and 
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wegted as a king. By this time, he was joined 
by the earl of Kilmarnock, the lords. Elcho, Bal- 
merino , Ogilvy, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of the 
lord Lovat. This lord Lovat was the ſame whom 
we have ſeen upon a former occaſion truſted by 
the old pretender, and betraying him by taking 

oſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling for * George. 

his nobleman, true to neither party, had again 
altered from his attachment to the houſe of Hano- 
ver, and, in ſecret, aided the young chevalier : 
ſtudious only for his own intereſt, he exerted all 
the arts of low cunning, to appear an open enemy, 
to the rebellion , yet to give in ſecret aſſiſtance. 

While the young pretender thus trifled away the 
time at Edinburgh (for all delays in dangerous 
enterpriſes are even worſe than deteats ), 5 mi- 
niſtry of Great Britain took every poſſible meaſure 
to defeat his intentions. Six thouſand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the aſſiſtance of 


the crown, were ſent northward under the com- 


mand of general Wade; but, as it was then ſaid, 
theſe could lend no aſſiſtance, as they were, pro- 
perly ſpeaking , priſoners of France , and upon 
their parole not to oppoſe that power for the ſpace 
of one year. However this be, the duke of Cum- 
berland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and was 
followed by another detachment of dragoons and 
infantry; volunteers in different parts of the king. 
dom employed themſelves in the exerciſe of arms ; 
and every county exerted a generous ſpirit of in- 
dignation , both againſt the ambition, the religion, 
and the allies of the young adventurer, >, 

It would be illiberal and baſe to deny this en- 
terpriſing > pra that praiſe which his merit may 
deſerve. Though he might have brought civil 
war, and all the calamities * „ With him, 
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Into the kingdom; yet we muſt conſider, that he 
had ever been taught, that bathing his country in 
blood was but a juſt aſſertion of his right; that 
altering the conſtitution, and perhaps the reli- 
gion, of his ſuppoſed dominions, was à laudable 
object of ambition. Thus inſpired, he went for- 
ward with vigour, and reſolving to make an ir- 
ruption into England, he entered it by the weſtern 
border. On the ſixth day of November, Carlifle 
was inveſted, and in leſs than three days it ſur- 
rendered, Here he found a conſiderable quantity 
of 'arms , and was declared king of Great Britain, 
General Wade, being appriſed of his progreſs, 
advanced acroſs the country from the oppoſite ſhore 
but, receiving intelligence that the enemy were 
two days march before him, he retreated to his for- 
mer ſtation. The young pretender now reſolved to 
proceed, having received aſſurances from France 
that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diver- 
Bon in his favour, and flattered with the hopes 
of being joined by a large body of Engliſh male- 
contents, as ſoon as he ſhould make his appear» 
ance among them Leaving therefore a fmall gar- 
riſon in Carlifle , which he ſhould rather have left 
defenceleſs, he advanced to Penrith , marching on 
foot in an Highland garb, and continued his ir- 
ruption till be came to Mancheſter , where he eſta- 
hliſhed his head - quarters. He was here joined by 
about two hundred Engliſhmen , who were formed 
into a regiment, under the command of colonel 
Townley, From thence he ' proſecuted his rout 
to Derby, "intending to. go by the way of Cheſter 
into Wales, where he hoped for a great number 
of adherents. He was, by this time, advanced 
within an hündred miles of the capital, which was 
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filled with terror and. confuſion. The king re- : 
ſolved to take the field in perſon. The volun- 

reers of the city, were incorporated into a regi- 

ment. The praQitioners of the law agreed to take 

the field with the judges at their head. Even the 

managers of the theatres offered to raiſe a body of- 

their dependents for the ſervice of their country. 

Vet theſe combinations only ſerved. as inſtances of 
the = terror; for the trading part of the 


city, and thoſe concerned in the money corpora- 
tions, were overwhelmed with dejection. They 
could hope for little ſafety in the courage or diſ- 
cipline of a militia, eſpecially as they every hour 
dreatied an invaſion from France, and an inſur- 
rection of the Roman catholics, ad other friends 
to the expelled family. This therefore was the 
moment for the advancement of the adventurews 
enterpriſe. Had he marched up to the capital, 
he would undoubtedly have been joined by ſeveral 
ſecretly attached to his cauſe ; bur he determined 
to retreat once more to Scotland, and thus his 
ſcherhe was defeated. In fact, he was but noni- 
nally the leader of his forces. His generals, the 
2 of Highland clans, were, from their edu- 
cation, ignorant; and, from their independency, 
obſtinate. They each embraced peculiar ſyſtems, 
and began to contend with each other for the pre- 

- eminence; ſo that, after violent diſputes, they re- 
ſolved to march back. They effected their retreat 
to Carhſle without any loſs; and from thence 
crofled the rivers Eden and Solway , into Scotland. 
In this irruption, however, they preſerved all the 
rules of war; they deſiſted, in a great meaſure, 
from rapine; levied contributions; and, in the 
uſual form, left a garriſon in Carlifle in their re- 

| 5 1 ot a ſhort, time after, 4 the number 
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of four hundred , ſurrendered to the duke of Cums 
berland priſoners at diſcretion. The pretender , 
being returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaf- 
gow; from which city he exacted ſevere contribu- 
tions. Advancing to Stirling, he was joined by 
lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of ſome forces 
which had been aſſembled in his abſence; other 
clans, to the number of two thouſand, came in 
likewiſe; Spain ſent him ſome ſupplies of money ; 
and, in one or two ſkirmiſhes with the ro lil 
his generals came off with victory; ſo 3 his 
affairs once more ſeemed to wear an aſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. Being joined by John lord Drummond, he 
inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, commanded by 
general Blakeney ; but his forces , being unuſed to 
ſieges, conſumed much time to no purpoſe. Gene- 
ral Hawley, who commanded a conſiderable body 
of forces near Edinburgh, undertook to raiſe the 
fiege. He advanced towards the rebel army, and 
rendezvouſed his whole force at Falkirk , while the 
rebels lay encamped at no great diſtance. After 
two days, mutually examining each other's ſtrength, 
the rebels, on the ſeventeenth day of January, 
came on in full ſpirits to attack the king's army. 
The pretender, who ftood in the front line, gave 
the ſignal to fire; and the firſt volley ſerved to put 
Hawley's forces into confuſion. The horſe re- 
treated with precipitation, and fell in upon their 
own infantry; the rebels followed their blow; and 
the greateſt part of the royal army fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation. They retired in confuſion to 
Edinburgh, 1 the field of batile, with part of 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels. 

This was the end of all their triumphs, But a 
new. ſcene of conduct was now going to open; for 


the duke of Cumberland, at that time the favourite 
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of the Engliſh army , had put himſelf at the head of 


the troops at Edinburgh, which conſiſted of about 


fourteen thouſand men. He reſolved therefore to 


come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible; and marched 


forward, while the young adventurer retired at 
his approach. The duke advanced to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined by the duke of Gordon, and 
ſome other lords attached to his family and cauſe. 
After having refreſhed his troops there for ſome 
time, he renewed his march; and, in twelve days, 
came upon the banks of the deep , » 6 
and rapid river Spey. This was a * 
place where the rebels might have diſputed his 


paſſage; but they ſeemed now totally void of all 


counſel and ſubordination, without conduct, and 


without expectation. The duke ſtill proceeded in 


his purſuit; and, at length, had advice that the 
enemy had advanced from Inverneſs to the plain of 
Culloden, which was about nine miles diſtant, and 
there intended to give him battle. On this plain 
the Highlanders were drawn up in order 
of battle, to the number of eight thou- 
ſand men in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied witli ſome 
pieces of NN The battle began about one 
o'clock in the afternoon : the cannon of the king's 


April 15. 


army |did dreadful execution among the enemy , 


while theirs , being bur ill ſerved , was ineffectual. 
One of the great errors in all the pretender's war- 
like meaſures, was his ſubjecting undiſciplined 
troops to the forms of artful war, and thus repreſſ- 
ing ei native ferocity , from which alone he 
could hope for ſucceſs. After they had ſtood the 
Engliſh fire for ſome time, they, at length, became 
impatient for cloſer engagement ; and about five 
hundred of them attacked the Engliſh left wing 
with their accuſtomed fierceneſs. The firſt line be- 
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ing diſordered by this onſet , two battalions advan- 
ced to ſupport it, and galled the enemy by a terri- 
ble and cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time the dra- 
goons under Hawley , and the Argyllſhire militia , 
pulling down a park wall that guarded the enemy's 
flank, and which the rebels had left but feebly de- 
. fended, fell in among them, ſword in hand, with 
great flaughter. In fel than thirty minutes the 
were totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wonnded and ſlain, to the number of above 
three thouſand men; Civil war is in it(elf terrible, 
but ſtill more fo when heightened by cruelty. How 
gwlty ſoever men may be, it is ever the buſineſs of 
a ſoldier to remember, that he is only to fight an 
enemy that oppoſes him, and to ſpare the ſup- 
pliant. This victory was in every reſpect com- 
wt, and humanity to the conquered would even 
ave made it glorious, The conquerors often refuf- 
ed mercy to wretches who were defenceleſs or 
wounded; and foldiers were ſeen to anticipate the 
baſe employment of the executioner. 

Thus ſunk all the hopes and ambition of the 
young adventurer ; one ſhort hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and fceptres, and reduced 
him from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn 
outcaſt, ſhunned by all mankind, except ſuch as 
ſought to take his life, To the good - natured, 
ſubſequent diſtreſs often atones for former guilt; 
and while reaſon would reprefs humanity, yet our 
hearts plead in the fayour of the wretched. The 
duke, immediately after the decifive action at Cullo- 
den, ordered ſix and thirty deferters to be executed; 
the conquerors ſpread terror wherever they came; 
and, after a ſhort time, the whole country round 
was one ſcene of {laughter , deſolation , and plum 
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der: juſtice ſeemed forgotten, and vengeance af- 


ſumed the name. 

In the mean time, the unhappy fugitive ad- 
venturer- wandered from mountain to mountain , 
a wretched ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the re- 
ſult of his ill - guided ambition. He now under- 
went a ſimilarity of adventures with Charles II, 
after the defeat at Worceſter, He ſometimes found 
refuge in caves and cottages without attendants , 
and expoſed to the mercy of peaſants, who could 


pity but not ſupport him. Sometimes he lay in 


foreſts, with one or two companions of his diſ- 
treſs, [continually purſued by the troops of the 
conqueror, as there was thirty thouſand pounds 
bid for his head. Sheridan, an Iriſh adventurer , 
was he who kept moſt rn. by him, and in- 
ſpired him with courage to ſupport ſuch incre- 


dible hardſhips. He was obliged to truſt his life 
to the fidelity of above fifty individuals. One 
day, having walked from morning till night, preſſ- 
ed by hunger, and worn with fatigue , he ven- 
tured to enter an houſe, the owner of which he 


diſtreſs , aſſiſted him as far as he was able, and 
never divulged his ſecret, In this manner he wan 
dered among ſhe frightful wilds of Glengary, for 
near ſix months often hemmed „ by his pur- 
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ſuers, but ſtill finding ſome expedient to ſave him 
from captivity and death. At length a privateer of 
St. Malo, hired by his adherents , arrived at Loch- 
nanach, on which he embarked, and arrived at 
France in ſafety. 

While the prince thus led a wandering and ſoli- 
tary life, the ſcaffolds and the gibbets were bathed 
with the blood of his adherents. Seventeen officers 
of the rebel army were executed at Kennington- 
Common, in the neighbourhood of London, whoſe 
conſtancy in death gained more proſelytes to their 
cauſe than perhaps their victories could have done. 
Nine were executed in the ſame manner at Car- 
liſle ; ſix at Brampton ; ſeven at Penrith ; and 
eleven at York. A few obtained pardons ; and a 
conſiderable number were tranſported to the plan- 
tations. The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromar- 
tie, with the lord Balmerino, were tried by their 
peers, and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned 
the other two were beheaded on Tower- Hill. 
Kilmarnock , either from conviction, or from 
the hope of pardon , owned his crime, and de- 

clared his repentance of it. On the other hand, 
Balmerino, who had from his youth been bred up 
to arms, died in a more daring manner. When 
his fellow - ſufferer, as commanded , bid God bleſs 
king George, Balmerino ftill held faſt to his prin- 
ciples , and cried out, God bleſs king James, and 
ſuffered with the utmoſt intrepidity. Lord Lo- 
vat, and Mr. Radcliff, the titular of Derwent- 
water, ſuffered the ſame fate wi al reſolu- 
tion. Thus ended a rebellion , diftat@ by youth 
and preſamption , and conducted without art ot 
reſolution. The family of Stewart found fortune 
become more averſe at every new ſolicitation of 
her favours. Let private men, who complain of 
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the miſeries of this life, only turn to the viciſ- 


ſitudes in that family , and learn to bleſs God, and 
be happy. 


LETTER LXI. 


A ebellion quelled, and mercy ſhewn to the 
delinquents, ever ſtrengthens the reigning cauſe. 
How it might have been in the preſent inſtance, 
I will not pretend to determine : whether too 
much rigour might have been exerted upon the 
conquered , poſterity muſt determine: actions of 
this kind are too near our own times to be ei- 
ther judged of or talked of with freedom Im- 
mediately after the rebellion was ſuppreſſed , the 
legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regula- 
tions in Scotland, which were equally conducive 
to the happineſs of the people there, and the tran- 
quillity of the united kingdom. The Highland- 
ers, who had, till this time, continued to wear 
the old military dreſs of the Romans, and who 
always went armed, were now reformed. Their 
habits were, by act of parliament, reduced to the 
modern modes; the obedience they were under 
to their chiefs was aboliſhed ; and the loweſt ſub- 
je& of that part of the kingdom was granted a 
participation of Britith freedom. 


But, whatever tranquillity might have been re- 


ſtored hy theſe means at home, the flames of war 


ſtill continued to rage upon the continent with 
their accuſtomed violence. The French went for- 
ward with rapid ſucceſs, having reduced almoſt 
the whole Netherlands to their obedience. In 
vain the Dutch negociated, ſupplicated , and evad- 
ed win they ſaw themſelves 1 all thoſe 
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ſtrong towns which defended their dominions 
from invaſion; and they now lay almoſt defence- 
leſs ready to receive terms from their conquerors. 
The Dutch, at this time, were very different from 
their forefathers, the brave aſſertors of liberty, in 
the beginning of the republic; the individuals of 
their ſtate were now rich, while their government 
was poor; they had loſt, in a ſpirit of traffic and 
luxury, all their generoſity of ſentiment, and de- 


fire of independence; they only fought riches, 


regardleſs of public virtue. They were divided in 
their councils between two ions which now 


ſubſiſted, namely, that which declared for a ſtadt - 


holder, and that which , with attachments to 
France, oppoſed his election. The prevalence of 
either ſide was almoſt equally fatal to liberty: if a 
ſtadtholder were elected, they then ſaw their con- 


ſtitution altered from a republic to a kind of limited 


monarchy; if the oppoſite party prevailed , they 


were to feel the weight of a confirmed ariſtocracy, 


confirmed by French power, and crouching under 
its authority. Of the two evils they choſe the 
former; the people, in ſeveral towns, inflamed 
-almoſt to tumult and ſedition, compelled their ma- 
giſtrates to declare for the prince of Orange as 
drholdet ; captain-general, and admiral of the 
Vnited Provinces, The vigorous conſequences of 
this reſolution immediately appeared: all com- 
.merce with the French was prohibited ; the Datch 
army was augmented ; and orders were iflued. 
to commence hoſtilities againſt the French by ſea 
and land, A 0:5 | 
Thus we fee this war diffuſed throughout the 
"whole ſyſtem of Europe; in ſome meaſure refem- 
bling a diſorder, the ſymptoms of which, at dif- 
ferent times, appear in ditferent parts of the body, 
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| e, and raging by turns. At the commence- 
ment of the war, we have ſeen the queen of Hun- 
ary upon the point of loſing all her poſſeſſions. 
after we ſaw the unfortunate duke of Bavaria, 
who had been choſen emperor by the name of Charles 
VII, baniſhed from his throne , ſtripped of his he- 
reditary dukedom, and ſhrinking from ſurrounding 
dangers. We have ſeen the duke of Savoy, now 
king of Sardinia, changing that fide which ſome 
years before he had eſpouſed, and joining with 
Auſtria and England againſt the ambitious” de- 
figns of France; while Italy ſtill felt all the terrors 
of war , or rather ſaw foreigners contending with 
each other for her dominions, the French and 
| Spaniards on one fide, the Imperialiſts and the 
king of Sardinia on the other, Thus Italy, that 
once gave laws to the world, now ſaw the troops of 
| Germany and Spain, by turns, enter into her 
territories; and, after various combats , ſhe, at 
ſaw the Imperialiſts become maſters. The 
| Spaniards and French loſt the moſt flouriſhing 
armies, notwithſtanding the excellent conduct of 
the prince of Conti their general; and, at laſt, 
after a bloody victory obtained over the Spaniards 
at St. Lazaro, the beautiful city of Genoa, which 
ed with Spain, was obliged to ſubmit to 
the conquerors, to ſuffer ſome indignities im- 
poſed upon them, and to pay a moſt ſevere con- 
tribution. | 768 
The city of Genoa had for ages before main- 
tained its own laws, and boaſted of liberty. Be- 
ſides its inner wall, it had another formed by a 
chain of rocks of more than two leagues extem; 
but both being built in thoſe times when modern 
fortification was yet unknown, it was not thought , 
by its ſenate, capable of making a proper refaſt- 
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ance. Upon ſubmitting, the unhappy Genoeſe tos 
ſoon found that no mercy was to be expected from 
the court of Vienna, which had ever patronized 
oppreſſion. More than a million ſterling was de- 
manded for a contribution ; a tax, the payment of 
which muſt have utterly ruined the city, The 
magiſtrates did all in their power to pay the exor- 
bitant ſum demanded; and the German troops ex- 
erciſed every inhumanity in exacting it. The con- 
querors lived upon the people, and treated them 
with an inſolence which was natural to them as 
conquerors, and as Germans. The Genoeſe were, 
at length, reduced to deſpair, and were reſolved to 
make a laſt effort for the recovery of their liberty 
and independence. The Auſtrians took the can- 
non of the city, in order to tranſport them to Pro- 
vence, where their arms had already penetrated. 
The Genoeſe themſelves were obliged to draw thoſe 
cannons, which they had once conſidered as the de- 
fence” and ornament of their citadel. It was on 
this occaſion that an Auſtrian officer ſtruck one of 
the citizens, who had been employed in this labo- 
rious taſk. This blow ſerved to animate the people 
with their former ſpirit of freedom. They took up 
arms in every quarter of the town, and ſurpriſed 
ſome battalions of the Auftrians , ſurrounded others, 
and cut them in pieces. The ſenate, uncertain 
how to proceed, neither encouraged nor ſtopped the 
citizens, who drove the Auftrians entirely out, and 
then appointed commanders , and guarded the walls 
with the utmoſt regularity.. | 
This revolution in a little city, the tranſactions 
of which has filled whole folios of _ , ſhould 
not be ' paſſed over without remark : though no 
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the ſhock of the enormous powers of Europe, yet 


ſtill we find it poſſeſſed of its antient ſpirit; only, 
to loſe it, however, by the prevailing power of the 
ſenate, which eſtabliſhed their ariſtocracy on the 
pecks of the citizens, as before. | 
In this manner we ſee victory and miſcarriage 
mutually declaring for either; all ſides growing 
more | feeble, and none acquiring any real recom- 
pence for the loſſes ſuſtained. Thus, , 9. 1 46. 
about this time, the Engliſh made 7 

an gebb expedition into France, in order to 


attack port l' Orient, in which they came off 
without any honour. The French gained a con- 
ſiderable victory at Rocoux , in Flanders, over the 
allies, although it procured them no real advantage; 
and i eo them a greater number of lives than 

hom they obliged to retire. The Dutch , 
in this general conflict, ſeemed the greateſt loſers. 
A victory g over the allies at Lafelt ſerved 
to reduce them to a ſtill greater degree of diſtruſt 
in their generals than they had hitherto ſhewn z 
but the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom , the ſtrongeſt 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, and which put the 
French in poſſeſſion of the whole navigation of the 
Schelde , threw them almoſt into deſpair. But 
theſe victories, in favour of France, were coun- 
terbalanced with almoſt equal _ diſappointments. 
In Italy, the French general, marſhal Belleiſle's 
brother, at the head of thirty-four thouſand men, 
attempted to penetrate into Piedmont; but his 
troops were put to the rout, and he himſelf ſlain, 


The French king equipped an unſuceeſsful arma- 


ment for the recovery of cape Breton; and, not 
diſcouraged: by this failure, fitted out two ſqua- 
drons, one to make a deſcent upon the Britiſh 


colonies in America, and the other to aſſiſt the 
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operations in the erer Runa „ however; 
"LY 5 were attacke nſon and Warren, 
05 . and nine of er ſhips were taken. 
Soon after this, commodore Fox , with fix ſhips of 
war, took above forty French ſhips laden from St. 
Domingo; and this loſs was ſoon after followed by 
another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained 
from admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the 
line and ſeveral frigates were taken. 
This variety of ſuceeſs ſerved to make all the 
ers at war heartily defirous of peace. The 
tates-General had, for fome years, endeavoured 
to ſtop the progreſs of a war, in which they could 
gain no advantages, and had all to loſe. The king 
E 3 was ſenſible, that, after ri _— 
e moſt advantageous opportunity of propoſing 
terms of peace; Jay . —— his deſire of 
rom tranquillity , in a perſonal converſation with 
ir John Ligonier , who had been made priſoner in 
the laſt victory obtained by the French at Lafelt. 
The bad ſucceſs of his admirals at fea, his generals 
misfortunes in Italy, the frequent bankruptcies of 
his ſubjects, the eledtion of a ſtadtholder in Hol- 
land, who oppoſed his intereſts ; his views in Ger- 
many entirely fruſtrated by the elevation of the 
duke of Tufcany to rule the empire; all theſe con- 
tributed to make him weary of the war. An ac- 


eommodation was therefore reſolved upon; and the 


contending powers agreed to come to a congreſs at 
Aix la Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and 
Sir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries 
from the king of Great Britain. This treaty, 
which takes its name from that city, was con- 
eluded on the ſeventh day of October; a laſting in- 
ſtance of precipitate counſels and Engliſh humility. 
By this it Was agreed, that all priſoners , on each 
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fide , ſhould be mutually reſtored , and all con- 
queſts given up : that the duchies of Parma, 
lacentia , and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded to Don 
Philip, heir apparent to the Spaniſh throne, and 
his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the 
crown of Spain, that then theſe dominions ſhould I 
revert to the houſe of Auſtria : that the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk to the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed : | 
that the ſhip annually ſent with ſlaves to the coaſt 
of Spain, ſhould have this privilege continued for 
four years: that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be ſer 
cured in the poſſeſhon of Sileſia, which he had | 

- conquered; and that the queen of Hungary ſhould- 
be ſecured in her patrimonial dominions, But one --M 
article of the peace was m—__ and, af- 
flictive to the Engliſh than all the reſt; for it was 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould give two perſons of rank | 
and diſtinction to France as hoſtages , until reſtizus | 
tion ſhould he made of all the conqueſts. which | 


England poſſeſſed of the enemy, either in the Eaſt 
or Weſt Indies. This was a mortifying ſtipula- 
tion; hut there was no mention made of the ſearch · | 
ing Engliflyſhips in the. American. ſeas , upon | 
which the- war originallly began. The treaty of | 
Utrecht had long been a ſubject of reproach to 
thoſe by whom it was negotiated ; but, with all 
its faults, the treaty that was juſt concluded was 
far more deſpicable and erroneous. The: honour 
of the nation was forgotten; its intereſt left un · 
Vetermined. Yet ſuch was the ſtrange infatuation 
of the multitude , that the treaty of Utrecht was 
held in univerſal contempt , and this was extolled 
with the higheſt ſtrain of panegyric. The truth 
| is, the people were wearied with repeated diſgrace , 
| and only expected an accumulation of misfortunes 
by continuing the war. The miniſters and their 
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emiſſaries, about this period, had the art of per- 
ſuading men to what they thought proper, and 
repreſented the circumſtances of the nation as flou- 
riſhing , though the public was groaning beneath 
an immenſe load of debt, and though all meaſures 
9 guided by an ignorant and unconſtitutional 

on, ; 


LETTER ILXII 


Ti 1s peace might, in every reſpect, be term! 
ed only a temporary ceſſation from general hoſ- 
tilities ; though the war between England and 
France had actually ſubſided in Europe, yet in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies they ſtill carried on hoſtile 
operations , both fides equally culpable , yet each 
complaining of the infraction. 
In the mean time, as Europe enjoyed a tempos 
rary tranquillity , the people of England expected, 
and the government promiſed them, a reſtitution of 
thoſe bleſſings which had been taken from them by a 
long and obſtinate war. A magnificent fire-work 
was played off upon this occaſion; Which , though 
an uſeleſs and vain expence, ſerved to amuſe the 
pr , and render them more contented with the 
te precarious treaty. a 
The miniſtry alſo ſnewed ſome deſire to promote 
the commerce of the kingdom; and, for this pur- 
ſe, a bill was paſſed for encouraging a Britiſh 
erring fiſhery , under proper regulations. From 
ſuch a ſcheme carried into execution, great ad- 
vuantages were expected to accrue : the Dutch, who 
had long enjoyed the ſole profits ariſing from it, 


conſidered the ſea as a mine of inexhauſtible 
wealth, However, experience had ſhewn , that the 
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Engliſh were either incapable of turning this 
fiſhery to the ſame advantage, or that their com- 
pany was not eſtabliſhed with the moſt ſtrict 
economy. Private perſons have often been found 


to make fortunes by this fishery ; but the company 


have found themſelves conſiderable loſers, 

A ſcheme, which by many was thought till 
more advantageous to the nation , was, | 
the e whore n thoſe who had been 4. P. 1749. 
diſcharged the army or navy to become memhers of 
a new colony in North America, called Nova Scotia: 
To this retreat, it was thought, the waſte of an ex- 
uberant nation might well be drained off; and here 
. thoſe free ſpirits might be kept employed, who, 
if ſuffered to remain at home, would only prey upon 
the community. This was a cold climate, and a 
barren ſoil, where the English kept a fort, and a 
ſmall garriſon, rather to intimidate the neighbours 
ing French, and repreſs their encroachments , than 
to deriye any advantages from the improvements of 
trade, or the cultivation of the country. It was 
here that a ſcheme was laid for the foundation of a 
new colony, which might improve the fishery upon 
that coaſt, and become a new ſource of wealth to 
the mother country. Thus did the nation exchange 
her hardy and veteran troops for the expectation of 
precarious wealth. Every colony taken from the 
parent country ſerves to leſſen its ſtrength ; and all 
the wealth imported into it, after it has become 
moderately rich, being only uſed as the inſtrument 
of luxury, inſtead of invigorating the nation, tends 
to render it more effeminate. | 

However, it was advertiſed by authority, that 
all — encouragement would be given to ſuch 


officers and private men, who, being diſcharged 
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from the ſervice of the government, should be wilk. 
ing to ſettle in Nova Scotia. "ny acres of land 
were granted to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, 
free from taxes for ten years, and then to pay 
only one shilling a year. Beſides this fifty, ten 
acres more were to be granted to every indivi- 
dual of which each family should conſiſt. Every 
officer, under the rank of enſign, was to have 
fourſcore acres ; enſigns were to have two hundred, 
lieutenants three, captains four, and thoſe above 
that rank fix. Such offers failed not to induce 
numbers to try their fortunes on that deſolate coaſt; 
and, in a little time, about four thouſand adven- 
turers , with their families, were carried thither; 
a town named Halifax was built; and the colo- 
niſts left to glean a; ſcanty- ſubſiſtence from an un- 
grateful ſoil. Since that time, notwithſtanding all 
the encouragement this colony has received from 
the government, the inhabitants have cleared but a 
very ſmall part of the woods with which the face of 
the country is covered; Agriculture is quite for- 
ſaken; ad the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſts by the 
ſums expended by the army and navy. ſtationed in 
thar part of the weſtern world. | 

Here, however, thoſe voluntary outcaſts of their 
country expected to. live, though hardly, yet at 
J. D. 1 leaſt ſecurely; but in this they 

. 1774. found themſelyes diſappointed. The 
Indians, a ſuvage and fierce people, from the firſt 
looked upon theſe ſettlements of the English as an 
ineroachment upon their own liberties; and the 
French, who were equally jealous, fomented theſe 


ſuſpicions. Commiſſaries were therefore ee | 
] 


to meet at Paris, and compromiſe theſe diſputes ; 
but theſe. conferences were rendered abortive by 
mutual cavillings , and all the arts of evaſion. 
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In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who chiefly con- 
duced the buſineſs of the ſtate, and was eſteemed 
a man of candour and capacity, laid a ſcheme for 
lightening- the immenſe load of debt that was laid 
upon the nation. His plan was to leſſen the na- 


tional incumbrance, hy lowering the intereſt which 


had been promiſed upon the firſt raiſing the ſupply, 
or obliging the lenders to receive the ſums originally 
Se "Thoſe who wete proprietors of Necks, 
and received, for the uſe of their money, four per 
cent, were, by royal authority, ordered to ſubſcribe 
their names, ſignifying their conſent to accept of 


three pounds ten ſhillings po cent a year after , and 
three per cent only about 


ix years after their thus 
ſubſcribing; and, in caſe of a refuſal, that the go- 


vernment would pay off the principal. 
This ſcheme was attended with the deſired effed; 
though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the 
lender, who had originally granted his money upon 
different terms, yet it was falutary to the nation; 


and, as Machiavel has it, political injuſtice is ſome- 


times allowable, in order to ſecufe national benefits. 
Beſides this falutary meaſure, others were parſued 
by the miniſter at the helm with equal faccefs. 
The importation of iron from America was allowed 
and the trade to Africa laid open to the whole na- 
tion, but, at the ſame time, to be ſaperintended by 
the board of trade and plantation. 


But all the advantages the nation reaped from 


theſe falutary meaſures, were not ſufficient to coun- 
ter balance the ſtroke which liberty received (as ſome 
are of opinion) by an unuſual ſtretch of the privi- 
leges of the houſe of commons. As this is w point 
which deſerves the ſtricteſt attention, permit me to 
trace it fo its ſource, The city of Weſtminſter 
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had long been repreſented by members who were 
nominated , in ſome meaſure, by the miniſtry. 
Lord Trentham , having vacated his — in the houſe, 
by accepting a place under the crown, again de- 
pe Boy himſelf a candidate ; but met with violent 
oppoſition, It was objected to him by ſome , that 
he had been uncommonly active in introducing 
ſome French ſtrollers, who had come over to 
exhibit plays upon the ſuppreſhon of our own. 
This accuſation , whether true or falſe , excited 
numbers againſt him, who ſtyled themſelves the 
Independent eleflors of Weſtminſter, and named Sir 
George Vandeput , a private gentleman, as his 
competitor. The oppoſition reſolved to ſupport 
their candidate at their own expence, They ac- 
cordingly opened houſes of entertainment , ſolicited 
votes, and propagated abuſe as uſual. At length, 
the poll being cloſed, the majority appeared in fa- 
your of lord Trentham. A ſcrutiny was demanded 
by the other ſide; it was protracted by the obſtinacy 
of both parties: but this alſo turning out in favour 
. of lord Trentham , the independent eleQors peti- 
tioned the houſe , complaining of an undue election, 
and of partiality and injuſtice of the high · bailiff of 
Weſtminſter, who' took the poll. To this petition 
the houſe paid little regard, but proceeded to ex- 
amine the high-bailiff as to rhe cauſes that had ſo 
long protracted the election, who laid the blame 
upon Mr. Crowle , who had afted as counſel for 
the petirioners, as alſo on the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, and one Gibſon , an upholſterer. 
: Theſe three perſons were therefore brought to tho 
bar of the houſe. Crowle, and Gibſon, after having 
: aſked pardon upon their knees, and being repri- 
manded by the houſe, were diſmiſſed. Murray 
was firſt admitted to bail; but, after ſome wit- 
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intimidate the voters, it was voted that he ſhould 
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had depoſed that he had headed a mob to 


be committed a cloſe priſoner to Newgate ; and, 
to invigorate their meaſures, that he should receive 
this ſentence at the bar of the houſe on his knees, 


He accordingly appeared; but, being directed by 
the ſpeaker to kneel, refuſed to comply. This re- 


fuſal threw the whole houſe into a commotion ; 
and it was ordered that he should be committed 
cloſe priſoner to Newgate, debarred the uſe of pen, 
ink, and paper, and that no perſon should have ac- 


ceſs to him without permiſſion of the houſe. This 


impriſonment he underwent, ſenſible by the con- 
ſtitution it could continue no longer than while 
oy ontinued to fit; and, at the cloſe of the 


ſeſſion, he was conducted from priſon to his own 


houſe, amidſt the acclamations of the people. He 
now was thought by many entirely free from all 
farther perſecution : but in this they were miſ- 
taken; for at the opening of the enſuing ſeſſions, 
a motion was made, that Mr. Murray should be 
again committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 
Hithe to it was ſuppoſed Gag wo „that the houſe 
of commons had acted with a ſpirit of reſentment ; 


now it was thought that they made an attempt 
at extending their privileges. Though the delin- 


quent " perſon of no great conſequence in himſelf, 
had taken the prudent precaution of retiring from 
their reſentment, yet ſeveral of the people ſaw that 
the houſe conſidered itſelf rather as a body diſtinct 
from the people than the guardians of the people; 


ject in general, had attempted to increaſe their own. 
Some | 


of future ariſtocracy ; that the houſe of commons 


—— themſelves judges of their own privis 


.and, rt of maintaining the liberties of the ſub- 


ought they ſaw in this meaſure the ſeeds 
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leges ; and that the 2 of every individual in 
ſociety was at the diſpoſal of a body who profeſſed 
acting chiefly for their own honour. 

However this may be, another meaſure was ſoon 
aſter taken, which, in reality, made diſtinctions 
among the people, and laid an unpaſſable line be- 
tween the rich and poor. This was an act for the 
better preventing clandeſtine marriages, and for 
the more publick ſolemnization of that ceremony. 
The grievance complained of, and which this law 
Was to redreſs, was, that the ſons and daughters 
of opulent families were often ſeduced into mar- 
riage, before they had acquired ſufficient ex- 
perience in life to be ſenſible of the diſparity of 
fortune in the mateh. This ſtatute therefore 
enacted, that the bans of marriage should be re- 
gularly published three ſucceſſive Sundays, in the 
church of the parish where both parties had reſided 
for one month at leaſt before the ceremony: 
that a marriage which was ſolemnized without 
this previous publication, or a licence obtained 
from the bishop's court, should be void, and the 
perſon WhO ſolemnized it should be: tranſported for 
ſeven years. This act was, at that time, thought 
-replete with conſequences injurious to fociety: ; 
and experience has .manifeſted ſome of them; vil- 
lains have gone about deceiving ignorant women, 
under a pretence of marriage, and then have left 
them without redreſs. The poor were thus ren- 
deredl utterly incapable of making alliances with the 
rich; and the wealth of tlie nation has thus been 
more liable to accumulation in opulent families. 
It has been thought to impede that ardour which 
Ampels many to marry ; and to clog a ceremony of 
the moſt infinite advantage to ſociety, with pro- 
craſtination and! delay. Some have affirmed , that 
| debaucheries 
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Uebaucheries and lewdneſs have become more fre- 
quent ſince the enacting this law; and it is believed 

he numbers of the people are upon the 
decline. 

This ſeſſion of parliament was alſo diſtinguiſhed 
by another act equally unpopular , and, perhaps, 
equally injurious to the religion of the community, 
This was a law for naturalizing the Jews. The 
miniſters boldly affirmed , that ſuch a law would 
greatly contribute to the advantage of the nation ; 

ade increaſe the credit and commerce of 

the kingdom, and ſet a laudable example of politi- 
cal toleration. Many others, however, were of 
very different ſentiments : they ſaw that greater 
favour was ſhewn by this bill to Jews, than to 
ſome other ſedts profeſſing the Chriſtian religion; 
that an introduction of this people into the king- 
dom would diſgrace the character of the nation, 
and cool the zeal of the natives, already too luke- 
warm. However, notwithſtanding all oppofitien , 
| was paſled into a law; nor was it till the 


W to be repealed. 
An act, equally unpopular with the two former, 


was now alſo paſſed, which contained regulations 
for the better preſerving the game. By this none 
but men already poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune had 
a privilege of carrying a gun , or deſtroying game, 


though even upon the grounds which he himſelf 
rented. This totally damped all that martial ſpirit 


among the lower orders of mankind, by preventing 
their handling thoſe arms which might one day be 


neceſlary to defend their country ; and gave the rich 


the ſole enjoyment of a pleaſure, which, before, 
had 1 conſidered as the common privilege of 


humanity. Such were the laws paſſed this ſeſſion; 
Vo. II. K 
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through all which a ſpirit of ariſtocracy was diſ- 
A. D. 16 cerned by ſome. The body of the 

. 177%. rich, no longer feari oppreſſion from 
the throne, or an infringement of their own liber- 
ties, now began to lean heavy upon the poor, 
and to conſider the intereſts of that nſeful part of 
ſociety as entirely diſtin& from their own. They 
never omitted, however, their uſual addreſſes to the 
throne; and this ſeſſion was remarkable for an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for maintaining, and 
rendering permanent, the general tranquillity of 
Europe, at a time when war was kindling in 
almoſt every quarter of the world. 


LETTER LXIII. 


Ir we ſeek for the origin of the war which now 
began to threaten univerſal devaſtation , we ſhall 
find it kindling up in ſeveral countries, both of 
Europe, America, and Aſia, at one and the fame 
time, Moſt other national ' conteſts have ariſen 
from ſome one principal ' cauſe ; but this war ſeems 
to have been produced by the concurrence of ſeve- 
ral, or it may be conſidered as the continuance of 
the late war, which had not been effectually ex- 
— ail by the defective treaty of Aix la Cha- 
| e. | 
"In Aſia, upon the coaſt of Malabar , the-Englifh 
and French had never ceaſed ' hoſtilities, The 
claims of Pruſha and Auſtria, upon the rritories 
of Sileſia , had never been thoroughly adjuſted, 
The limits of Nova Scotia, inhabited by the Eng 
liſh, and bordered upon by the French, were never 
Preciſely determined; and, ſouthward, the boun- 
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daries of Arcadia, an extenſive country belonging 


to the French, and bordering upon Virginia, were 


equally left uncertain. Negotiations had long 
been carried on to determine theſe differences; but 
what could reaſon do in determining diſputes in 
which there.were no certain principles to be guided 
by? The limits of theſe countries had never been 
ſettled; for they were, before this time, thought too 
remote or too inſignificant to employ much at- 
tention : and it was not probable, that powers, 
who had no other right to the countries in diſpute 
but that of invaſion , would have equity enough to 
agree upon ſharing the ſpoil. 
The right which any of the contending powers 
. pretended to, might, in the eye of reaſon, be 
thought very controvertible ; but the convenience 
which either party was to derive from the enjoy- 
ment of their peculiar claims was not ſo uncertain. 
As the diſſenſions ſeemed to begin in North Ame- 
rica, Ne muſt turn to that country to conſider 
their riſe. The French had been the firſt culti- 
vators of Noya Scotia , and, by great induſtry and 
long perſeverance, rendered that ſoil, naturally 
' barren , ſomewhat more fertile and capable bf 
| ſuſtaining nature with very little aſſiſtance from 
Europe. This country , however , had frequently 
changed maſters , until the Engliſh were acknow- 
ledged as the rightful poſſeſſors by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The poſſeſſion of this country, in any 
- Other nation, would expoſe our colonies to per- 
petual invaſion , and aſſiſt them in acquiring a. ſu- 
Stenz in commerce, and the northern iberies. 
It has been already obſerved, that we had an in- 
fant colony upon that coaſt, which was chiefly 
ſupported by royal bounty, and ſtruggled with all 
„ of the ſevere climate, and the 
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ungrateful ſoil, But it had an obſtruction to its 
rowth ſtill more formidable than either. The 
Pk” who had been long ſettled in the back 
arts of the country , continually ſpirited up the 
Indians to repel the new comers; ſo that ſome of 
them were actually murdered, or ſold to the French 
at Loniſburg. Theſe violations were complained 
of, and complaint produced recrimination ; ſo that 
the two powers of France and England were gego- 
tiating with, accuſing, and deſtroying each other all 
at one time, | 
Now alſo began to be obſerved another ſource 
of diſpute , which promiſed as much uneaſineſs as 
the former. The French, pretending firſt to have 
diſcovered the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, claim- 
ed the whole adjacent country towards Ne 
\ Ico on the eaſt, and quite to the Apalachian moun- 
tains on the weſt; and . . ſeveral Engliſh- 
men, who had ſettled beyond theſe mountains, 
both from motives of commerce , and invited by 
the natural beauties of the country, they drove 
them away, and built ſuch forts as could command 
the whole country around. It was now , there- 
fore, ſeen, that their intentions were to ſurround 
the Englith colonies , which lay along the ſhore, 
by taking poſſeſſion of the internal parts of the 
country that lay on the back of our ſettlements ; 
and being already poſſeſſed of the northern and 
ſouthern ſhores, thus to incloſe us on every ſide , 
and ſecure to themſelves all trade with the natives 
of the country. The Engliſh therefore juſtly 
apprehended, that, if the French were able to 


unite their northern colonies, which were traded 


into by the river St. Lawrence, to their ſouthern, 
which were acceſſible by the river Miſſiſſippi, they 
muſt, in time, become maſters of the whole ter- 
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niory , and, by _— a wide country to increaſe 
in, would ſoon multiply, and become every year 
more dangerous. 

The government of England, having long com- 
N of theſe incroachments, determined, at 
ength, to repel force by force, and to cut the 
knot of negotiation, which they could not untie. 
Orders were diſpatched to the governors of the 


provinces to unite into a confederacy for their mu- 


tual ſecurity; and, if poſſible, to bring the In- 
dians over to their cauſe. The Indians were a 
fierce, ſavage people, unacquainted with the arts of 


peace, and from infancy trained to the practice 


of war. It had long been the method of the Engliſh 
to cultivate their friendſhip in times of danger, but 
to {light their alliance in circumſtances of n Þ 
lity : this, in ſome meaſure , ſerved to alienate their 

ections from our government; but the fraud 
and ayarice of our merchants, particularly of that 
called the Ohio company, who fold them bad mer- 
chandizes , and treated them with equal inſolence 
and perfidy , ſerved to confirm their averſion. Be- 
ſides ,, there was 3 in the diſpoſition of 


the French ſettlers in theſe regions more ſimilar 


to theirs: the French, like the natives, were hardy, 
enterpriſing, and poor; they naturally therefore 
joined with thoſe allies, from conquering of whom 
they could expect no plunder; and declared againſt 
the Engliſh coloniſts, who were rich, frugal, and 
laborious , and whoſe ſpoils they conſequently were 
the more deſirous to ſhare. 

Thus then the English had not only the French, 
but almoſt the whole body of the Indian nations 
to oppole ; yet this confederacy againſt them did 
not give a greater union to the different provinces , 
whole | intereſt it was to oppoſe. Some of the 
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provinces, who, from their ſituation, had little 
to fear from the enemy, or little advantages to 
expect from victory, declined furnishing their 
share of the ſupplies; the governors of ſome other 
colonies, who had been men of broken fortunes, 
and had come from their native country , to re- 
trieve them by acts of rapacity and oppreſſion 
here, were ſo much dreaded or hated, that they 
loſt all influence in inſpiring the coloniſts with 
a proper ſpirit of defence. The miniſtry , how- 
ever, at home, began to exert itſelf for their de- 
fence, and their meaſures were haſtened by hoſ- 
tilities already commenced , there having been, for 
ſome time, a ſkirmishing between general Law- 
rence to the north, and colonel Washington to 
the ſouth, with parties of the French, in which 
the latter were victorious. It would be tedious , 
as well as uninforming, to relate all the prepa- 
rations that now began to be made by either party ; 
or to load this account with barbarous names and 
unimportant marches; or to recount the alternate 
victories and defeats: of either fide : be it ſufficient 
to obſerve, that they ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to 
have imbibed a ferocity of manners from the ſa- 
vage people with whom they 7 8 , and exerciſed 


various cruelties, either from a ſpirit of repriſal or 
cruelty, | 


Four operations were undertaken by the English 
4. 5 6. at the ſame time : one, commanded 

5 by colonel Monckton, to drive the 
French from the encroachments they had made 
upon the province of Nova Scotia; another, on 
the ſouth , againſt Crown Point, under the com- 
mand of general Johnſon; a third, commanded by 
general Shirley, againſt Niagara; and a fourth, 


{till farther to the ſouth, againſt Du Queſne , 


| 
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under the conduct of general Braddock. In theſe 
reſpective expeditions Monckton was ſucceſsful ; 
Johnſon victorious, though without effect; Shirley 
was thought dilatory , and his expedition «deferred 
to another ſeaſon; but the fortunes of Braddock. 
are ſo extraordinary as to require a more ample de- 
tail, This general was recommanded to this ſer- 
vice by the duke of Cumberland , who was juſtly 
ſenſible of his courage and knowledge in the art 
of war. . Theſe two advantages, however, which, 
upon other occaſions, are —_ the higheſt re- 
e of a general, were, in ſome meaſure, con- 

ucive to this commander's overthrow. His cou- 
rage made him obſtinate; and his ſkill in war 
was improper to be exerted in a country where 
there were no regular advances to be made, nor 
a marshalled enemy to encounter. This brave 
but unfortunate man ſet forward upon this expedi- 
tion in June, and left fort Cumberland on the 
tenth, at the head of two thouſand two hundred 
men, — his march to that part of the coun- 
try where colonel Washington had been defeated 
the year before. Upon his arrival there, he was 
informed that the French at fort Du Queſne ex- 

ected a reinforcement of five hundred men; he 
therefore reſolved, with all haſte, to advance, and 
attack them before they became too powerful by 
this aſſiſtance. Leaving, therefore, colonel Dun- 
bar, with eight 2 men to bring up the 
proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as faſt as 
the nature of the ſervice would permit, he march- 
ed forward with the reſt of his army through a 
country equally dangerous from its foreſts and ſa- 
vage inhabitants; a country where Europeans 
had never before attempted to penetrate; wild, 
ſolitary „ and hideous, Still, however, he advanc- 
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.ed with 8 , through the deſerts of Oſwe- 
go, regardleſs of the enemy's attempts, taking 
no care previouſly to explore the woods and thick- 
ets, as if the nearer he approached the enemy, 
the leſs regardleſs he was of danger. Ar length, 
on the eighth of July, he encamped within ten miles 
of fort Du Queſne, which he intended to attack, 
and the next day reſumed his march, without ſo 
much as endeavouring to get intelligence of an enemy 
he deſpiſed. With this confidence he was march- 
ing forward, his ſoldiers promiſing themſelves a 
ſpeedy ceſſation from their haraſſing march, and 
all things ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs ; but upon a 
ſudden his whole army was aſtonished by a general 
diſcharge of arms, from an unſeen enemy, along 
the front and left flank. It was now too late to 
think of retreating ; his troops had paſted into the 
defile, which the enemy had artfully permitted 
before they attempted to fire. His van-guard there- 
fore fell back, in confternation , upon the main 
body; and the panic ſoon became general. The 
officers alone diſdained to fly, while Braddock him- 
ſelf, at their head, diſcovered the greateſt in- 
trepidity, and the higheſt imprudence : he never 
thought of retreating , but . obſtinately continued 
on the ſpot where he was, and gave orders to the 
few brave men who ſurrounded him to form ac- 
. cording to the rules of war, and regularly advance 
againſt the enemy. An enthuſiaſt to the diſcipline 
of the field, he deſired to bring the ſpirit of a 
German campaign into the wilds of Niagara. In 
the mean time, his officers fell thick about him, 
while he ſtill continued to iſſue out orders with com- 
poſure , though he had five horſes shot under him, 
and though the whole body of his troops was fled. 
At length, receiving a muſquet-Shot through the 
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lungs, he dropped, and a total confuſion enſued. 
All the artillery , ammunition , and baggage, of 
the army, were left to the enemy; the general's 
cabinet of letters alſo ſhared the ſame fate. The 
loſs of the Engliſh , in this unhappy ſurpriſe, 
amounted to ſeven hundred men; and the remain- 
der of the army, ſome time after, returned to 
Philadelphia. It was in this manner the expedi- 
tion of general Braddock terminated, from which 
England had expected ſuch advantages. In all 
ations that excite the applauſe and admiration 
of mankind , a part of their ſucceſs is owing to 
conduct, and a part to fortune. Of the latter 
Braddock was totally forſaken ; he was unſucceſs- 
ful; and the ungrateful world are unwilling to grant 
him the former. 

Thus unfortunate were the beginnings of this 
war, with regard to England : it was reſolved , 
therefore, that no meaſures were now to be pre- 
ſerved with the French; and, orders were given ts 
take their ſhips wherever found, though there was 
yet no formal declaration of war. With this or- 


der the naval commanders very readily and will- 
ingly complied ; ſo that ſoon the Engliſh ports 


were filled with ſhips taken from the enemy , and 
kept as an indemnification for thoſe forts which 
the enemy had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves of in 
America. The French complained loudly againſt 
the injuſtice of this 8 they repreſented 
it to the reſt of Europe, as a breach of that faith 
which ſhould be obſerved among nations, as a pi- 
ratical meaſure , diſgraceful to the moſt ſavage peo- 
le. Their memorials were anſwered by the Eng- 
11h , with ſome ſhew of reaſon. However, it ma* 
be owned, that, as a declaration of war wes a 
ceremony eaſily performed, it worth have beg 
| 3 
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more conſiſtent with the honour of the miniſtry 
to have purſued the uſual methods of conteſt which 
had been long eſtabliſned in Europe. The truth 
is, the miniftry were now divided between peace 
and war; they ſaw the neceſſity of vigorous mea- 
ſures, but they were afraid to throw off the maſk 
of peace entirely. Henry Pelham, who had ton 
guided at the helm of affairs with candour _ 
capacity, had for ſome time been dead, and his 
place ſupplied by Sir Thomas Robinſon , who, 
though a ſenfible miniſter, and a favourite of the 
king , was of no great weight in council, and, 
conſequently , ſoon under a neceſſity of reſigning ; 
and Mr, Fox was put in his place. The admini- 
ſtration was alſo new formed in other reſpects, 
by the taking in ſeveral other new members. Thoſe 
who had long been in the miniſtry were, it is 
thought, for peace; thoſe, on the contrary, who 
were newly taken into the direction of affairs, ex- 
pected to ſupplant their rivals by an oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem, and were conſequently for war. The leader 
of this party, therefore , warmly ſolicited for war, 
ſeconded by the juſtice of the cauſe, and the ge- 
neral voice of the people; thoſe who oppoſed him 
expected to effect by negotiation all that arms 
could atchieve. Whatever might have been the 
motives for protracting the declaration, the French 
ſeemed to convince Europe of their moderation 
upon this attack, by neither declaring war nor 
making any repriſals. However, they threatened 
England with a formidable invaſion : ſeveral bodies 
of troops moved to the coaſts adjacent to ours; 
their miniſters exclaimed loudby in foreign courts ; 
and ſuch preparations were made, as ſhewed a re- 
ſolution of carrying the war into the heart of Great 
Britain. Theſe preparations had the deſired effect, 
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filling the nation with conſternation , turbulence , 
and clamour. The people ſaw themſelves expoſed 
without arms, leaders, or diſcipline , while the 
miniſtry were timid, unpopular, and wayering. 
In this ſituation the Dutch were applied to for 
ſix thouſand men, which , by treaty , they were 
to ſend England, in caſe of its being threatened 
with an invaſion : which demand, however, by 
affected delays, was put off ſo long, that the king, 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with the re- 
public, deſiſted from it; for which they returned 
his majeſty thanks. Such are the advantages Eng- 
land is to expect from relying on aſſiſtance from 
any other quarter than its native ſtrength and una- 
nimity ; and every day ſeems to convince us of 
the abſurdity of political alliances, which are never 
obſerved , as wanting friendſhip to bind, or force 
to compel. 

In this timid fituation the miniſtry were eager 
to catch at any aſſiſtance; a body therefore of Heſ- 
fians and Hanoverians, amounting to about ten 
thouſand , were brought over to protect about as 
many millions of Engliſhmen, who , with ſwords 
in their hands, were able to defend themſelves ; 
but ſuch was the vile complexion of this period , 
that the whole kingdom preſented nothing but one 
picture of diſcontent , terror, and diſtruſt, The 
miniſtry. was execrated for having reduced the na- 
tion to ſuch circumſtances of diſgrace, as to be 
thought to ſtand in need of preſervation from 2 
few German mercenaries; but what could be ex- 
pected from ſuch a miniſtry , who were poſſefied 
neithet of the arts nor the integrity of goverr- 
ment? | 
_ However, the French were by no means ſerious 
in this intended deſcent : their r Was 0 
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draw off the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry 
from an expedition which was actually going for- 
ward againſt Minorca, an iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, which we had formerly taken from Spain , 
and had been ſecured to ns by repeated treaties. 
But the miniſtry of England were too much infected 
with the more domeſtic terror to take ſufficient 
precautions to guard this place, though they had 
early notice of the enemy's intentions. Inſtead 
therefore of ſufficiently ſecuring the iſland with 
a proper garriſon, or of detaching a ſquadron that, 
in all reſpects, ſhould be ſuperior to the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean , hey only ſent ten men 
of war upon this ſeryice ; poorly manned and in- 
differently provided, under the command of admiral 
Byng, whoſe character in the navy was by no 
means eſtabliſhed , with orders to reinforce the gar- 
riſon of St. Philip's with one battalion from Gi- 
braltar: this command, however, the governor 
of that place thought it unſafe to obey. © 
The admiral ſent upon this ſervice reinforced 
his fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar; 
and, ſailing towards Minorca, was joined in the 
way by another man of war, from whom he learn- 
ed that Minorca was actually beſieged, and the 
French fleet deſtined to ſupport the operations by 
land. He ſoon knew the reality of this information, 
when, approaching the ifland , he ſaw the French 
banners diſplayed, and the batteries opened againſt 
the caſtle of Sr. Philip's, upon which was till 
difplayed the Engliſh flag. The appearance of 
the French fleet, ſoon after, ſtill more ſtrongly 
engaged his attention; he drew up his ſhips in 
line of battle, and determined to act upon the de- 
fenſive. Byng had been formerly thought emi- 
nent in naval operations, to which he was early 
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bred, but he had hitherto exhibited no proofs of 
—_—_ Men are generally moſt apt to pride 
themſelves upon thoſe talents for which they are 
moſt praiſed : and this was the caſe with this un- 
fortunate commander; he ſacrificed his reputation 
for courage, to the hopes of being applauded for 
his conduct. The French fleet advanced; a part 


of the Engliſh fleet engaged; the admiral till 


kept aloof, giving prudent reaſons for his remiſſ- 
neſs in coming to action; till, at length, the 


French admiral, taking the advantage of the Eng- 


liſhman's heſitation, ſailed ſlowly away to join the 
van of his flect, which had been 4 diſcomfited. 
The Engliſh, for a while, continued the purſuit; 
but the opportunity of coming to a cloſe engage- 
1 was now loſt, and never preſented itſelf 
again. | 

Byng was till reſolved to act with his uſual 
caution : he called a council of war, wherein it 
was repreſented that he was much inferior to the 
enemy in ſhips and men; that the relief of Minor- 
ca was impracticable; and that it was moſt ad- 
viſeable to fail back to Gibraltar, which might re- 


quire immediate protection. This repreſentation 


was almoſt unanimouſly . to, and put ac- 
1 64 in execution. His puſillanimous con- 
duct, however, ſoon reached his native country, 


. where it excited almoſt a phrenzy of reſentment. 


The miniſtry were alſo thought to fan the flame, 
which ſerved to turn the public eye from their 
own miſconduct in fending ſo weak an armament, 
Byng , in the mean time, remained at Gibraltar, 
no way ſuſpecting the ſtorm that was gathering at 
a diſtance; but talked and wrote even as if he 
expected the thanks of his king, and the applauſe. 


ef his countrymen : but he was ſoon awaked from 
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this dream, by a letter from the miniſtry , giving 
him notice, that he was recalled; and another 
ſoon after, by which directions were given that 
he ſhould be ſent home under arreſt. Upon his 
arrival in England, he was committed a cloſe pri- 
ſoner to Greenwich hoſpital, and numberleſs arts 
uſed to inflame the populace againſt him. Long 
before his trial, ſeveral addreſſes were ſent up 
from different countries, crying out for juſtice 
againſt the delinquent. The induſtry of his friends, 
however, was not remiſs upon this occaſion ; 
they expoſtulated with the multitude, and at- 
tempted to divert the whole of univerſal hatred 
upon the miniſtry, who, at worſt, only deſerved 
a ſhare. But, ſoon after, the news of the ſurren- 
der of fort St. Philip to the French inflamed the 

eople beyond all meaſure. This fortreſs had 
— reckoned, next to Gibraltar, the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe, the works having been planned by the 
celebrated Vauban; and, both from the nature of 
the ſoil, which was one ſolid rock, and the pecu- 
liarity of the ſituation, it was thought almoſt im- 
pregnable. In order to make themſelves maſters 
of this important fortreſs, the French, under the 
eommand of the duke de Richelieu, landed near 
twenty thouſand men, which, by continual aſ- 
ſault, and having gained an outwork , at laſt made 
themſelves maſters of the place. The Engliſh go- 
vernor general Blakeney , W had very ho- 
nourable terms of capitulation, and marched out 
with all the enſigns of war. Vet, perhaps, in truth, 
the harder the conditions a garriſon is obliged to 
accept, the more honourable it is to the commander, 
as they denote his extremity in being reduced to 
7 of them. - 


The Engliſh now ſaw themſelves every where 
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defeated; in America their armies were cut in 
pieces; in Europe their garriſons taken; the peo» 
ple trembling under the dread of an invaſion ; a 
few mercenaries brought in for their defence, who, 
in turn, became formidable to the natives ; all 
theſe circumſtances concurred to exaſperate the 
people; bat there was no object on whom to 
wreak their yengeance, but the unhappy Byng , 
who, in a manner, was already voted to deſtruc- 
tion, War was now proclaimed with the uſual 
ſolemnity , though it was now but a denunciation 
after having ſtruck the blow. The Hanoverians 
were ſent back to their own country , and the pre- 
parations were made for trying admiral Byng in 
the uſual form. On the twenty-eighth day of 
December, his trial began before a court-martial, 
in the harbour of Portſmouth, where, after a 
{ſcrutiny of ſeveral days, his judges came to a re- 
ſolution , that he had not done his utmoſt, during 
the —, 6 rg to deftroy the enemy, which it 
was his duty to have engaged. They therefore 

unanimouſly were of opinion, that he fell under 
the twelfth article of war, which poſitively order 
ed death to any perſon who, in the time of ac- 
tion, ſhould withdraw , keep back, or not come 
into fight, or who ſhould not do his utmoſt ; 
through either motives of cowardice , negligence, 
or diſaffection. He was therefore adjudged to be 
ſhot on board whatever ſhip the lords of the admi- 
ralty ſhould pleafe to direct; but his judges, ar 
the ſame time , recommanded him to mercy, as 
they could not tell the motives of his keeping 
aloof. By ſuch a ſentence they expetted to have 
ſatisfied the national animoſity againſt him, and 
yet to have ſcreened th-mſelves from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſeverity, Whatever the government might 
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wiſh to do is uncertain ; but the cry of vengeance 
was too loud to be diſregarded : his majeſty there- 
fore referred the ſentence to the twelve judges , 
who were unanimouſly of opinion that the ſen- 
tence was legal; wherefore the king reſolved 
that he ſhould ſuffer the extremity of the law. 
Still, however, there was another attempt made 
to fave him; one of thoſe who had been his 
Judges at Portſmouth , and who was alſo a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, informed that aſ- 
ſembly, that he, as well as ſome others, who. 
had fat upon the admiral's trial, deſired to be re- 
leaſed from the oath of ſecrecy impoſed upon 
courts-martial , that they might diſcloſe the grounds 
on which ſentence of death had paſſed upon ad- 
miral Byng, and perhaps diſcover ſuch circum- 
ſtances as might ſhew the ſentence to be improper. 
To this the houſe paid little regard; but his 
majeſty thought fit to reſpite the execution , till 
the ſcruples of the court-martial ſhould be more 
clearly explained. A bill therefore paſſed the 
houſe of commons for releaſing them from their 
oath ; but when it came to be debated among the 
lords, and after the members of the court-martial 
were examined touching their reaſons , the Peers 
found no reaſon for paſſing the bill , and it was 
rejected. The admiral , being thus abandoned to 
his fate, reſolved at leaſt, by the bravery of his 
death, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew the injuſtice of 
the imputation of his being a coward, He main- 
tained to the laſt his natural ſerenity; and, on 
the day fixed for his execution , when the boats 
belonging to the fleet, being manned and armed, 
attended this ſolemnity in the harbour, the admi- 
ral advanced from the cabin, where he had been 


impriſon ed, to the deck, the place appointed for 
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execution, with a compoſed ſtep, and reſolute 


countenance, He then delivered a paper, con- 


taining the following addreſs * A few moments will 
now deliver me from virulent perſecution , and fruſ- 
trate the malice of my enemies. Nor need I envy them 
a life ſubjet to the ſenſations my injuries, and the 
injuſtice done me, muſt create. Perſuaded I am, 
that juſtice will be done to my reputation hereafter. 
The manner and cauſe of raiſing and keeping up the 
popular clamour and prejudice againſt me, will be 
ſeen through, I Shall be conſidered as a victim deſtined 
to divert the indignation and reſentment of an injured 
and deluded people from the proper objects. My ene- 
mies themſelves muſt now think me innocent. Happy 
for me , at this my laſt moment, that I know my own 
Innocence , and am conſcious that no part of my coun- 
try's misfortunes can be owing to me! I heartily wisk 
the Shedding my blood may contribute to the happineſs 
and ſervice of my country; but I cannot reſign my 
Juſt. claim to a faithful diſcharge of my duty, according 
to the beſt of my judgment, and the utmoſt exertion of 
my ability for his majeſty s honour, and my country's ſer- 
vice. I am ſorry that my endeavours were not attended 
with more ſucceſs; and that the armament under my com- 
mand proved too weak to ſucceed in an expedition of ſuck 
moment. Truth has prevailed over calumny and falshood, 
and juſtice has wiped off the ignominious ſtain of my per- 
ſonal want of courage, and the charge of diſaffefion. My 
heart acquits me of theſe crimes ; but who can be preſump- 
tuouſly ſure of his own judgment? If my crime is an er- 
ror in judgment , or differing in opinion from my judges : 
and if yet the error of judgment should be on their 
fide, God forgive them, as I do! and may the diſtreſs 
of their minds, and uneaſineſs of their conſciences , 


which, in juſtice to me, they have repreſented , be re: 


the reſt. 
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lieved, and. ſubſide , as my, reſentment has done. The 
ſupreme Judge ſees all hearts and motives , and to 
tum I muſt ſubmit the juſtice of my cauſe. When he 
had delivered theſe words, he came forward, and 
reſolved to die with his face uncovered ; hut, his 
friends 1 that his looks might poſſibly 
intimidate the ſoldiers, and prevent their taking 
(rope aim, he had his eyes bound with an hand- 
erchief, and kneeling upon deck, the ſignal was 
given for the ſoldiers. to fire, and he dropped down 
dead in an inſtant. 
How far. this unfortunate man was innocent, or 
culpable, we ſtand too near the. tranſaQtion to 
judge: if he erred in point of judgment only, it 


might have been a proper cauſe for his diſmiſſion; 


but it would have been cruelty to condemn him 
for it. Thoſe who plead with the greateſt vehe- 
mence againſt him, ſeem , however, at preſent, to 
bring their arguments from the neceſſity there was 
of making ſome one commander an example to 
give greater reſolution to the reſt, and from the 

ood effects that ſeemed to attend his execution, 


y our repeated ſucceſſes after it. Theſe, how- 


ever, are ſuch reaſons as may ſilence, but not ſa- 


tisfy; we muſt be contented. therefore, to reflect 


racitly upon this tranſaction, and to let poſterity do 
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Evxors has often been compared to one 
republic, obeying one law, namely, that of 
nations; and compoſed of provinces , each of 
which is prevented from becoming too great by the 


_ univerſal jealouſy. of the reſt. A quarrel there- 


fore between any two of theſe is apt to involve the 
whole in war; but, particularly, if the diſpute 
happens to ariſe between thoſe who are reckoned 
the leading powers in this aſſemblage of nations. 
A war, begun between France and England, for a 
deſert and trackleſs wild in the remote parts of 
America, ſeemed now ſpreading. faſt through the 
whole world; and the appearance of their com- 
motions reviyed all the ancient jealouſies and claims 
among the reſt. | 
The French, at the breaking out of this new 
war, though they were ſucceſsful in its commence- 
ment, were very ſenſible that they could not long 
hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſuperiority 
as the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of at ſea, and the 
numberleſs reſources they had of aſſiſting their co- 
lonies with all the neceſſaries of war. Being 
therefore apprized that a naval war muſt, in the 
end, turn out to their diſadvantage , they made 
no ſcruple of declaring that they would revenge 
the injuries they ſuſtained in their colonies , or 
ſea, upon the king of England's territories in 
ermany , which they ſecretly hoped would be a 
motive to his complying with their demands, or 
dividing the Englith forces, or draining their fi- 
nances with heavy ſubſidies, as they knew his af- 
ſedion for his native country. In thoſe hopes 
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they were not much diſappointed ; the court of 
London immediately, to ſecure the electorate of 
Hanover, entered into a treaty with the empreſs 
of Ruſſia , by which a body of fifty-five thouſand 
men ſhould be ready to act in the um ſervice, 
in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded, for which the 
Ruſſian empreſs was to receive an hundred thouſand 
pounds annually , to be paid in adyance. 

His Pruſhan majeſty had long conſidered him- 
ſelf as the guardian of the intereſts of Germany, 
and was ſtartled at this treaty. The monarch 
upon the throne was Frederic III, a prince adorn- 
ed with all the arts of peace, and whom you have 
ſeen alſo acting as the moſt conſummate general. 
He had learned to read men, by being himſelf 
bred in the ſchool of - adverſity; and to love his 
ſubjects, by having experienced their attachment. 
He therefore took the firſt opportunity to declare, 
that he would not ſuffer any foreign forces to enter 
the empire, either as auxiliaries or principals, 
This conſummate politician , had, it ſeems, been- 
already apprized of ſome ſecret negotiations between 
the Auſtrians, whom he looked upon as conccal- 

ed enemies, and the. Ruſhans , ber entering his 
dominions, and ſtripping him of the province of 
Sileſia, which had been conceded to him in the 
laſt treaty of peace. His Britannic majeſty, whoſe 
fears for Hanover guided all his councils, now 
ſaw himſelf in the very ſituation he moſt dreaded, 
expoſed to the reſentment of France and Pruſha , 
either of which could at once invade and over- 
run his electorate, while his Ruſhan allies lay at 
too great a diſtance to aſſiſt him. However, all 
he wiſhed was to keep the enemy out of Germany; 
and this the king of Pruſſia made a profeſſion of 
doing, as well as he. From the ſimilitude of 
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their intentions, therefore, the two monarchs 
were induced to unite their intereſts ; 


and as they both only deſired the un. 
ſame thing, they came to an agreement to aſſiſt each 
other mutually in keeping all foreign forces out of 
the empire. i | 

From this alliance both powers hoped great 
advantages ; the preſerving the peace of Germany 
was the apparent good, but each had other pe- 
culiar benefits in view. The king of Pruſſia 
knew the Auſtrians to be his enemies, and the 
Ruſſians to be in league with them againſt him; 
an alliance therefore with the court of London 
kept back the Ruſſians, whom he dreaded, and _ 
him hopes of taking an ample ſatisfaction from 
Auſtria, whom he ſuſpected. As for France, he 
counted upon it as a neutral ally, which, from 
the long and hereditary enmity with the Auf- 
trians, could not, by declaring againſt him, join 
them to whom they had ſuch various reaſons for 
political averſion. The elector of Hanover, on 
the other hand, had ſtill ſtronger expectations of 


the benefits that would ariſe from this alliance: 


He thus procured a near and powerful ally ; an 
ally which he thought the French, in their preſent 
circumſtances, would not venture to diſoblige: he 
counted upon the Auſtrians as naturally attached 
to his intereſts by former ſervices and friendſhip; 
and the Ruſſians, art leaſt, as likely to continue 
neuter, from their former ſtipulations and ſubſidy; 


Juch were the motives to this alliance; but both 
were deceived in every particular. And though 


this alliance aſtoniſhed Europe at that time, it 


' ſoon produced another connexion ſtill more extra- 


ordinary. The Auſtrian queen had ong medi- 
mted e of recovering Sileſia, which , in her 
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exigency , the king of Pruſſia had invaded, and 
expected the aſſiſtance of Ruſſia to effect her pur- 
oles. By this laſt treaty, however, ſhe ſaw Eng- 
and joining with Pruſſia in fruſtrating her hopes; 
and, deprived of one ally, ſhe ſought about, in 
order to ſubſtitute another. She therefore applied 
to France; and, to procure the friendſhip of that 
power, gave up her barrier in the Netherlands, 
which England had been for ages acquiring with 
its blood and treaſure. By this extraordinary re- 
volution, the whole political ſyſtem of Europe aſſum- : 
- ed a new face, and it pretty clearly ſhews that events 
guide the politician , while the politician ſeldom 
guides events; or, to uſe the words of Tacitus, there 
is but very little difference between the art and its 
fatality. 
In the mean time, this treaty between France 
and Auſtria was no ſooner ratified that the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia was invited to accede to it; which | 
. propoſal ſhe ardently embraced. By concurring | 
with their propoſals, Ruſſia had another oppor- | 
tunity of ſending her forces into the weſtern parts ' 
of Europe, which was all ſhe had hoped by the ſub- 
ſidiary treaty with England. A ſettlement in the 1 
- weſtern parts of Europe was what this fierce north- 1 
ern power long wanted an opportunity of obtaining; 0 
for, poſſeſſed of that, ſhe could then pour in freſh 1 
t 
1 
a 


forces at any time upon the more effeminate and 
- contending ſtates; and, perhaps, at length, obtain 
univerſal empire. The intrigues of France were 


alſo ſuccesfully employed with Sweden. A war * 
between that nation and Pruſſia was kindled up, 0 
though contrary to the inclination of their ſove- tl 
reign, who had the natural motives of kindred for b. 

I 


being averſe to that meaſure. 5 


Thus all che alliances which England had long or 
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been purchaſing upon the continent, and many 


of the treaties which ſhe had been long making 


with all the buſtle of negotiation, were at once 
deftroyed. The forces of the contending powers , 
therefore, now drawn out on each fide, ſtood thus: 
England oppoſed France in America and Afia 3 
France attacked Hanover on the continent of Eu- 
rope : this country the king of Pruſſia undertook 
to protect, while Eopland promiſed ro furniſh him 
with troops and money to aſſiſt his operations. 
On the other hand, Auſtria had deſigns upon 
Pruſſia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the ſame 
urſuits ; ſhe was alſo ſeconded in her views b 

Ruſſa, Sweden, and France, while the reſt of the 
powers of Europe continued ſpectators of the con- 
tention. 

T - deſigns of Auſtria, for the recovery of her 
loſt dominions, were too apparent not to be early 
diſcovered by ſo vigilant a monarch as that of 
Pruſſia ; he ſaw that preparations were making 
againſt him by that power in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, while the elector of Saxony, under the pre- 
tence of a military parade, drew woot about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, which occupied the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Pirna. The ſecret treaty alſo between the 
courts of Rnſha and Auſtria did not efcape his 
penetration: by this it was privately ſtipulated, 
that the treating powers ſhould, in cafe of appre- 
hending any breach of the preſent peace, unite 
againſt Pruſha , and ſhare the dominions of that 
crown between them. This he conſidered as an 


offenſive alliance: the treating powers alledged, 


that it was only defenſive. As preparations for 
war, however, were carrying on with the utmoſt 
diligence on either ſide, the king of Pruſſia, in 
order to be confirmed in what he already ſuſpected, 
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ordered his miniſter at Vienna to demand a clear 
explication, and proper aſſurances concerning the 
preparations he ſaw making, He at firſt received 
an equivocal anſwer; but ordering his miniſter 
to demand a categorical reply, whether the em- 
preſs-queen was for peace or war, and to require 
a poſitive aſſurance that ſhe had no intention to 
attack him that year or the next, an ambiguous 
anſwer was returned to ſo plain a queſtion , which 
undoubtedly manifeſted an inclination for war. 
He therefore thought proper no longer to ſuſpend 
his operations , but to carry the war into the ene- 
mies country, rather than to wait for it in his own. 
He entered with a large army into 2 and, 
in the uſual ſtrain of civility, demanded from the 
elector a paſſage through that country, which he 
well knew the poſſeſſor of it was not able to re- 
fuſe. In the mean time, he diſguiſed all his ſuſ- 
ee of the elector's having ſecretly treated with 
is enemies; and, upon the latter's propoſing to 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality , he profeſſed himſelt ex- 
tremely pleaſed at the offer, but deſired, as a proof 
of the ſincerity of the elector's intentions, to ſepa- 
rate the army of the electorate, for which there 
could poſſibly be no occaſion in caſe of the neu- 
trality propoſed This, however, the elector of 
Saxony thought prudent to refuſe, which was 
probably what the other eagerly deſired; for, in 
conſequence of his refuſal, the king formed a kind 
of blockade about the Saxon camp, in order to re- 
duce it by famine; for ſuch was the ſituation of 
this ſpot on which the Saxons had encamped, that, 
though a ſmall army could defend it againſt the 
moſt numerous forces, yet the ſame difficulty at- 
tended leaving it that ſerved to render it inac- 


ceſſible to an enemy, Of this his Pruſſian TN 
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took the advantage; and, by blocking up every 


place of egreſs, cut off their proviſions, and the 


whole body was obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war, 

In a detail of the tranſactions of England, it will 
not be neceſſary to recapitulate the numerous march- 
es, victories, ſieges, and repulſes, of this great fo- 
reign ally. Whatever either former hiſtory had 


 ſhewn , or even romance might feign , was outdone 


both by his expedition and intrepidity. King only 
of a very ſmall territory, aſſiſted by England, whoſe 
ſituation was too remote to give any conſiderable 
ſuccours , oppoſed and ſurrounded by all the moſt 
formidable powers of Europe, he ſtill oppoſed them 
on every fide; he invades Bohemia, defeats the 
Auftrian general at Lowoſchtch, retreats, begins 
his ſecond campaign with another victory near 
Prague, is upon the point of taking that city, 
but by a temerity inſpired by former ſucceſſes, 
attacking the Auſtrians at a diſadvantage near 
Kolin, he is defeated, and obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege: Fortune, ſays he, has turned her back upon 


me this day. I ought to have expefted it; he is 
a female, and I am no gallant. Succeſs ofien occa- 


Fons a deſtruflive confidence; but another time we will 


do better. 1 

One misfortune ſeemed to follow another: the 
Hanoverians , who had joined with him and Eng- 
land in the alliance, had armed in his favour, com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland. As this 
army, which conſiſted of three thouſand eight 
hundred men, was greatly out- numbered by the 
French, they were obliged continually to retire 
before them. The paſſage of the river Weſer 
aig ave been diſputed with ſome hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs ; 


t the Hanoverlans permitted them to paſs 
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it unmoleſted. Their army, therefore, was now 
driven from one part of the country to another, 
till, at length, it made a ſtand near à village called 
Haſtenback, where it was judged it would be beſt 
able to ſaſtain the ſuperiority of the enemy's num- 
bers. However , notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of diſcipline , and the advantages of ſituation , the 
weaker ſide was ftill obliged to retire ; and, leav- 
ing the field of battle to the French, retreated to- 
wards Stade. By taking this rout, they marched 
into a country , from whence they could neither 
procure proviſions, nor yet had an opportunity of 
attacking the enemy upon equal terms. Unable , 


by their ſituation, to retire, or, by their ſtrength, 


to advance, they were compelled to ſign a capi- 
ulation, by which the whole army laid down their 
arms, and were diſperſed into different quarters 
of cantonment. By this remarkable treaty , which 
went by the name of the treaty of Cloſter Seven, 
the Hanoverians were quite ſubdued, and all the 


French forces let looſe upon the king of Pruſſia 


together, ; 

The ſituation of this monarch was now become 
deſperate ; nor could human prudence foreſee how 
he could extricate himſelf from his diſtreſs. The 
French forces, now united, invaded his dominions 
on one fide; the Ruſſians, who, for ſome. time, 
had hovered over his dominions in another part, 
all at once haſtened onward to overwhelm him, 


marking their way with ſlaughter and cruelty, 


A large body of Auſtrians entered Sileſia , and pe- 
netrated as be as Breſlau, and, turning to Schweid- 
nitz , fat down before that important fortreſs , which 
after a long ſiege ſurrendered. Another army of 
the ſame nation entered Luſatia, made themſelves 


maſters of Zittau, and, preſſing forward, laid the 
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capital of Berlin under contribution. Twenty- 
two thouſand Swedes pierced into Pruſſian Pome- 
rania, took the towns of Anclam and Demmein, - 
and exacted tribute from the whole country. It 
was in vain that the king of Pruſſia faced about 
to every invader , though his enemies fled before 
him : while he purſued one body , another pene- 
trated his territories in the mean time; and his do- 
minions, even in the midſt of victory, were every 
day contrating. The greateſt part were either 
taken or laid under contributions, and poſſeſſed by 
his enemies; and he was left without any alliance 
or aſſiſtance , but what the Britiſh parliament might 
think proper to afford. 

Theſe ſuccours could, at beſt, have been, for 
ſome time, but ineffectual; however, it was reſolved 
by the Engliſh miniftry , that ſomething ſhould be 
done , — accordingly an enterpriſe was planned 
againſt the French coaſt, which, by drawing off 
their attention from Pruſſia, might give it time 
to reſpire, and call off a part of the French to 
defend | themſelves. Beſides this intention, Eng- 
land alſo hoped to be able to give a blow to their 
marine, by deftroying ſuch ſhiꝑs as were laid up 
or building in the harbour of Rochfort, the city 
againſt which this expedition was deſtined. The 
Engliſh miniſtry kept this object of their opera- 
tions a profound ſecret ; and France was filled with 
alarms, till at length it was found that the fleer 
appeared before Rochfort, where it ſpent ſome 
time in deliberating upon what manner to proceed. 
At laſt it was reſolved to ſecure the little iſland of 
Aix, an eaſy conqueſt, which, while performing, 
the militia of the country had time to aſſemble, 
and there was an appearance of wo. GO upon 
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the ſhore. The commanders, therefore, who, by 
the badneſs of the weather, were, at firſt, pre- 
vented from landing, now feared equal danger 
from the numbers of the enemy which were to op- 
ſe them. They took into conſideration the 
adneſs of the coaſt, the danger of landing, the 
time the city had to prepare for a ic: cole defence , 
and their own unfitneſs for any other methods to 
reduce it but that of a ſudden attack. This con- 
ſideration induced them to deſiſt from further ope- 
rations ; and they unanimouſly reſolved to return 
home , without making any attempt. Nothing 
could equal the diſcontent of the Engliſh upon 
ſeeing this expedition, of which they had con- 
ceived ſuch expectations, return unſucceſsful. It 
produced, as uſual, a conteſt between thoſe who 
lanned, and thoſe who were ſent to execute it. 
The military men repreſented it as uſeleſs and 
raſh-; the miniſters exclaimed at the timidity and 
delays of thoſe from whoſe vigour ſucceſs was to 
be expeded. A court of enquiry cenſured the 
commander; but a court-martial acquitted him. 
- 'This, like almoſt all the former operations , ſerved 
to embitter party, and increaſe deſpondence. A 
great man was even heard to ſay, upon a very ſo» 
= occaſion, that he believed the commanders of 
every military operation were reſolved upon doing 
nothing. The tumult of the people was now ſunk 
from turbulent clamour into fullen diſcontent ; 
they ſaw only gloomy proſpeRs on every fide , their 
_ armies deſtroyed, tier ticets inactive, their ex- 
peditions ridiculous, ard tize only ally they had 
eft in Europe, that would fight their battles, 285 


the point of being overwhelmed by ſuperiority of 


numbers. Such were the beginnings of this war, 
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from which the timid foreboded national ſervitude , 
and a total deſtruction of all maritime power, and 
even the moſt ſanguine only hoped for a peace that 
might reſtore them to former equality. | 

| 


LETTER LXV. 


Yo on was the ill ſacceſs of the Engliſh arms; 
and of their allies, at the 1 of this war. 
Every day the preſs teemed with productions 
which either reproached their cowardice, or fore- 
boded their undoing. Yet ſtill the hopes of the 
parliament roſe with their diſappointments , and 
every reſource ſeemed to augment with their ex- 
ences. Tho' the ſupplies for this deſtructive and 
erte ſnameful war were enormous, yet they 
were raiſed as ſoon as granted. The officers of 
the army ſeemed rouſed into vigour by national re- 
proach, Aſia was the country in which ſucceſs 
firſt began to dawn upon the Bririſh intereſt , and 
where we firſt learned the art of again conquering, 
the enemy. A war in Europe could not be pro- 
claimed between the two great powers, without 
being felt in the remoteſt parts of the globe. 
This immenſe tract of country, which was the 
theatre of an Aſiatic war, comprehends the whole 
peninſula of India Proper. On the coaſts of this 
great territory, the Engliſh, the French, and ſeve - 
ral other powers of Europe, had built forts, with 
the original conſent of the Mogul, who claims the 
ſovereignty of the whole empire. Whatever his 
right may be to this dominion, his power is fcarce 
felt or acknowledged in many of the remoter pro- 
yinces; and even the governors 9 nabobs, who 
| 1 
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were originally of his appointment , have rendered 
| themſelves independent, and exert an abſolute do- 
minion over their reſpective territories, without 
acknowledging his ſuperiority , either by tribute or 
homage. In their conteſts, therefore , theſe princes, 
inſtead of having recourſe to the Mogul for redreſs, 
apply to the European powers, whom they can 
either purchaſe or perſuade to aſſiſt them. The 
war between England and France in theſe remote 
parts, firſt began by each power's ſiding with two 
contending nabobs, and thus, by degrees, becomin 
rincipals in the difpute. - The ſucceſs, on 8 
ide, for ſome time after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ſeemed doubtful , till, at length, the 
affairs of the Engliſh ſeemed to gain the aſcen- 
- dancy by the 8 and conduct of Mr. Clive, a 
gentleman who firſt entered into the ſervice of 
the company as a clerk , but ſoon ſhewed his talents 
more adapted for war. By his vigilance and cou- 


rage the province of Arcot was cleared of the ene- 


my , the French general taken priſoner, and the 
nabob, whom the Engliſh ſupported, reinſtated in 
the government of which he had been formerly de- 
prived. The French, diſcouraged by theſe misfor- 
tunes, and ſenſible of their own inferiority in this 


part of the world, ſent over a commiſſary with a 


view to reſtore peace; and a convention between 
tie two companies was accordingly concluded, im- 
porting, that the territories taken on either ſide, 
ſince the laſt peace, ſhould be mutually reftored ; 
that the nabobs advanced by the influence of either 
party, ſhould be acknowledged by both; and that, 
for the future, neither ſhould interfere in the dif- 
ferences between the princes of the country. This 
ceſſation, however, was not of long duration; 


compacts made between trading companies can 


| 
| 
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never be of long continuance , when there is a 
proſpe& of advantage to either fide from their in- 
fraction. In a few months after both ſides re- 
newed their operations, no longer as auxiliaries , but 
as rivals in arms and commerce. What the mo- 
tives to this infraction were are not ſufficiently 
known: wherever there is trade there muſt be a 
degree of avarice; and that is a paſſion too often 
the parent of injuſtice and cruelty. Certain it is 
that the viceroy of Bengal, from motives of per- 
ſonal reſentment, declared againſt the Engliſh ; 
and, leyying a numerous army, laid ſiege to Cal- 
cutta , one of their forts, which was in no ſitua- 
tion ro endure the attack eyen of barbarians. It 
was taken by affault; and the garriſon, to the 
number of one hundred and forty- ſix perſons , were 
crowded into a narrow priſon called the Black Hole, 
about eighteen feet ſquare, without any entrance 
for air, except by two iron windows to the weſt, 
which by no means afforded a ſufficient r 
for the ſupporting life in ſuch numbers. In ſuc 
a burning climate it is terrible to conceive the 
ſituation of wretches thus immured and ſuffocating 
each other. Their firſt effort, upon finding the 
danger of their horrid confinement, was to break 
open the door; but this being impoſſible, they 
endeavoured to excite the compaſſion or the avidity 
of the guard, by offering him a large ſum of mo- 
ney for his aſſiſtance in removing them to ſepa- 
rate priſons , with which he was not able to com- 
ply., as the viceroy was afleep, and no perſon 
durſt diſturb him. They were now therefore left 
without hopes of relief to periſh, and the whole 
priſon was filled with groans, ſhrieks, conteſt, and 
confuſion, This turbulence ſoon after ſunk into 
| languor and deſpair ; and towards 1 all was 
4 
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horrid ſilence and deſolation. Of an hundred and 
forty-ſix who had entered alive, twenty-three only 
ſurvived, and of theſe ſeveral died of putrid feyers 
upon their being ſet free. 3 

The reduction of this important fortreſs ſerved to 
interrupt the proſperous ſucceſſes of the Engliſh 
company; but the fortune of Mr. Clive ſtill van- 
quiſhed every obſtaele. A fleet under the com- 
mand of admiral Watſon, conſpired with his ef- 
forts, and helped him in his victories. Angria, a 
piratical prince, who had long annoyed the com- 

0 ſettlements in the neiglibourhood of Bom- 
ay, firſt felt the weight of our naval power. 
This prince maintained a large number of gallies, 
with which he would attack the largeſt ſhips, 
when he found a proper opportunity; and, by this 
means, he exacted a tribute from every European 
power for a permiſſion to trade. To ſubdue ſuch 
- a dangerous enemy to commerce, admiral Watſon 
and colonel Clive failed into his harbour of Geriah, 
though they ſuſtained a warm fire as they paſſed, 
and ſoon threw ali his fect and his fort into flames, 
The next day the fort ſurrendered at diſcretion , 
where the conquerors found a large quantity of 
warlike ſtores, and effects to the value of one hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds. 

From this conqueſt Mr. Clive went on to take 
revenge for the treatment of the Engliſh at Cal- 
cutta , and about the beginning of December ar- 
rived at Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal. 
There was but ſmall oppoſition made to the fleet, 

or the army, till they came before Calcutta, the 
ſcene of former eruelty; but as foon as the admi- 
ral, with two ſhips, arrived before the town, he 
received a furious fire from all the batteries. This, 
however, he returned with {till greater execution, 
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And in leſs than two hours the place was aban- 


doned. Thus by the conqueſt of this and the for- 
mer fortreſs, ca Engliſh became poſſeſſed of the 
two ſtrongeſt ſettlements on the banks of the Gar- 
ges. Soon after theſe ſucceſſes, Hughly, a city 
of great trade, was reduced with as little difficulty, 
and all the viceroy of Bengals ſtorehouſes and gra- 
naries deſtroyed. This barbarous prince , incenſed 
at theſe loſſes, aſſembled an army of ten thouſand 
horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, fully reſolved rs 
expel the Engliſh out of his dominions. Upon 
the firſt intelligence of his march, colonel Clive 


| begged of the admiral a reinforcement of men from 


the ſhips; and ſix hundred ſeamen were accord- 


_ ingly ſoon added to his little army. The nume- 


rous forces of the viceroy of Bengal appeared, and 
colonel Clive advanced in three columns to attack 
him. | But, though the forces were ſo ſeemingly 
diſproportioned , with reſpe& to number, the vice 
tory ſoon declared in favour of the Engliſh com- 
mander. In fact, what could timid Aſiatic ſol- 
diers do againſt European troops, hardened by 
war, and inured to all the vicifſtudes of climare. 
All the cuſtoms , habits, and opinions, of the Aſia- 
tics, tend to enfeeble the body, and effeminate the 
mind, When we conceive a body of men led up 
to the attack, dreſſed in long filk garments, with 
no other courage than that infoired by opium, with 
no other fears from defeat but that of changing 
their mode of flavery ; their chief commander 
mounted on a elephant, and conſequently a more 
conſpicuous object for aim; their artillery drawn 
by oxen, impatient and furious upon the {lighteſt 


wound; every ſoldier utterly unacquainted with 


that cool intrepidity which provides againſt danger, 
and only taught to fight by the ſame arts that raiſe 
8 L 5 
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their paſhons ;—if we conſider all theſe circum- 
 Ntances, it will be no way ſurpriſing , if one or 
two thouſand Europeans ſhould eaſily diſcomfit 
thirty thouſand Indians. And all the heroiſm-of 
a Cyrus, or an Alexander, in gaining ſuch diſpro- 
portioned victories, will no longer be the ſubje& of 
admiration. | 

A victory ſo eaſily acquired by a foreign enemy, 
ſoon rendered the viceroy of Bengal contemptible 
to his fubjets at home. His preſent cowardice 
rendered him deſpicable ; his former inſolence and 
cruelty , cdious. A conſpiracy was projected againſt 
him by Alikan , his prime miniſter , and the Eng- 
liſh, having private intimations of the deſign, re- 
ſolved to ſeize the opportunity of ſeconding it with 
all their endeavours. Accordingly , colonel Clive 
marched forward, took the town of Cutwa in his 
march, and ſoon came up with the viceroy's army; 
and, after a ſhort conteſt, put the whole to flight, 
with terrible flaughter. Alikan, who had firſt in- 
-Cited his maſter to this undertaking , had hitherto 
concealed his attachments , either through fear or 
perfidy; but, after this victory, he openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Engliſh, and was therefore ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſa, in the room of the former viceroy , who 
was as ſoleninly depoſed , and ſoon after put to 
death by his ſucceſſor. The new viceroy was not 
inſenſible of the gratitude he owed the Englith , for 
their aſſiſtance in his promotion. He granted libe- 
rally all their demands, ſatisfied them even to the 
moſt extended wiſh of avarice, and took every me- 
thod to demonſtrate his pride in their alliance. 

Yer not the Indians alone, but the French alſo, 
ſubmitted to colonel Clive's aſſiduity and courage, 


ſeconded by the endeayours of the admirals Wat- 
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ſon and Pocock. Chadenagore, a French ſettle- 
ment higher up the river than Calcutta, of great 

ſtrength, and the moſt important of any poſſeſſed 
by that nation in the bay of Bengal, ſubmitted to 
the Engliſh arms. The goods and money found 
in the place were conſiderable; but the chief da- 
mage the French ſuſtained was in the ruin of their 
head ſettlement on the Ganges, by which they had 
long divided the commerce of this part of India. 
Thus, in one campaign, the Engliſh, in ſome mea- 
ſure, became poſſeſſors of an immenſe tract of coun- 
try, ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, and num- 
ber of inhabitants, to many of Europe. Above 
two millions ſterling were paid to the company 
and ſufferers zt Calcutta; the ſoldiers and ſeamen 
ſhared ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and the Eng- 
liſh: forces became too formidable for reſiſtance. Yet, 
perhaps, this remote power will, one day, either 
ſerve to drain from the mother country all its uſefut 
hands, or our victories will ſerve to teach the native 
- barbarians to avail themſelves of their numbers, and, 
by being frequently defeated, they will, at laſt, learn 
to conquer. BE 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh was not a little 
alarming to the French miniſtry at home; and it 
is beheved that even the Dutch themſelves en- 
tertained ſome jealouſy of their growing greatneſs. 
A conſiderable reinforcement was therefore ſent 
from France, under the command of general Lally , 
an Iriſhman , who was reckoned one of the braveſt, 
yet moſt whimſical men in the French ſervice. He 
had been, from his earlieſt years, bred a ſoldier of 
fortune , and carried the military ſpirit of honour 
to its utmoſt limits. Under his guidance the 
French affairs ſeemed, for ſome time, to wear a 


ha face; he took fort St. a plundered a 
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town belonging to the king of Tanjour, in alliance 
with the Engliſh, and after laid ſiege to his capital. 
Failing in his deſign upon this city, he entered the 
Yovince of Arcot , and prepared for laying ſiege to 
ladraſs, the chief ſettlement of our company, up- 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. In the ſiege of this 
important fortreſs a greater variety of difficulties 
preſented than he had expected. The artillery of 
the garriſon was well managed , while, on the other 
fide, the French acted with the utmoſt timidity : it 
Wos in vain that their commander exhorted them to 
proceed; though a breach was made, and lay open 
for fifteen days, no one of them dared to venture to 
the aſſault. Beſides this, they were ill ſupplied with 
proviſions, and the arrival of a reinforcement in the 


garriſon ſoon after, ſerved to baniſh all hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs. After a briſk fire they raiſed the ſiege; and 
this miſcarriage ſo entirely depreſſed the ardour of 
the enemy, that they appeared quite diſpirited in 
almoſt every enſuing engagement. In this manner, 
therefore, their affairs went on declining , not leſs 


by land than by ſea. There were ſeveral engage- 


ments between the two fleets, in which the French, 
though ſuperior in number of ſhips and men, always 
declined a decifive engagement. | 
But the French were not the only enemies the 
Engliſh had to fear in this part of the world; the 
3 of the Dutch was excited by our repeated 
ſucceſs, and the late extenſion of our power. As 
this diſpute , however trifling it may ſeem, may, one 
day , be of greater conſequence than it appears at 


preſent, I ſhall be more particular in my relation 


of it. ” 
Under a pretence of reinforcing their garriſons 


in Bengal, the Dutch equipped an armament of 


ſeyen ſhips, which was ordered to. fail up the Gan- 


| 
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pes, and render their fort, at a place called Chin- 


cura, ſo formidable, as to be able to bid defiance 


to the power of Britain , and thus ſecure to them- 
ſelves the trade for ſaltpetre, which this place 


afforded. This deſign, however, colonel Clive 


thought incumbent on him, if poſlible, to defeat; 


and ſending the Dutch commander a letter, he in- 


formed him that he could not permit his landing, 
and marching forces to Chincura. To this meſ= 
ſage the Dutchman replied , that he had no ſuch 
deſigns as were imputed to him; and he only re- 
queſiel liberty to land his troops to refreſh them, 
which was readily granted. He made theſe con- 
ceſſions, however, only till he knew that the ſhips 
which were to ſecond his operations, were come 
up the river, and then , throwing off the maſk, he 
began his march to Chincura, and took ſeveral 
fmall veſſels belonging to the Engliſh, to retaliate 
for the affront he pretended to have ſuſtained in 
being denied permiſſion to proceed. Whether , 
upon this occaſion, the Calcutta indiaman was 
ſent out to interrupt their progreſs, or was only 
gen its way homeward, is not clearly known; 
ut certain it is, that the Dutch commander 
threatened to ſink it, if it preſumed to paſs him. 
The Engliſh captain ſeeing them point their guns, 
as if they really reſolved to put their threats in 
execution, returned to Calcutta, where two other 
India ſhips lay at anchor, and reported his adven- 
ture to colonel Clive, who inſtantly ordered the 
three indiamen to prepare for battle. The Dutch 
fleet were not remiſs in advancing to meet them. 
After a few broadſides, however, the Dutch com- 
modore ſtruck, and the reſt of his fleet followed 
the example. The victory being thus obtained 
without any loſs to the Engliſh, captain Wilſon | 


* 
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who commanded in the expedition, took poſſeſſior! 
of the prizes, which had greatly ſuffered, and the 


crews were (ent priſoners to the Engliſh fort. In 


the mean time their land forces , which amounted 


to eleven hundred men, were totally defeated by - 


colonel Ford, ſent upon that duty by Clive. A 
conſiderable part were killed , — the reſt made 
priſoners of war. During this conteſt, the nabob 
preſerved a ſuſpicious neutrality, ready, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to join with the conquerors.. Fortune , how- 
ever, no ſooner determined in favour of the Eng- 
lich, than he offered them his ſervices, and pro- 
feſſed himſelf ready to demolish the Dutch fortifi- 
cation of Chincura. This conteſt was repreſented 
in very different lights to the reſpective govern- 
ments at home; the Dutch declaimed againſt the 
English oppreſſing all who attempted to trade in 
the Indies; while the English, on the other hand, 
reminded the Dutch of their former cruelties, and 
of their deſire of gain, even at the expence of 
every moral obligation, However , ſoon after, a 
negotiation enſued; the Dutch wiſely gave way 
to a power they were unable to withſtand. A 
treaty was concluded, and -peace was reſtored, 
ſeemingly to the ſatisfaction of both parties. Such 
is the preſent ſituation of this conteſt , which 

robably contains the ſeeds of future diſſention. 

he Dutch will, upon all occaſions, think it al- 
lowable to increaſe their power in India to what- 
ever pitch they think proper; and the English will 
ever find it their intereſt to repel them. It may 
thus happen, that the amity of the two powers in 
Europe will not be ſufficient to preſerve unani- 
mity in ſo diſtant a part of the world. In this 
manner, while Great Britain puts an end to one 


war, She often lays the foundation for another; 
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for extended empire ever produces an increaſing 
. neceſſity of defence. 

Our ſucceſs againſt the French on the coaſt of 
Coromandel was not leſs conſpicuous. Our troops 
were headed by colonel Coote, a native of Ireland, 
a man of prudence and bravery ; he marched againſt 
general Lally ; took the city of Wanderwash in his 
way; reduced Carangoly, a fortreſs commanded by 
colonel O'Kennedy ; and, at length, came up with 
the French a , who was equally defirous of 
the engagement. It is remarkable enough , that 
the commanders on either fide were countrymen; 
but this did not in the leaſt abate their attach- 
ment to the different crowns they ſerved, In the 
morning early the French advanced within three 
quarters of a mile of the English line, and the 
cannonading began with great fury on both ſides; 
the engagement continued with much obſtinacy till 
about two in the afternoon, when the French 
gave way and fled towards their camp ; which, 

owever , they as quickly abandoned, and left their 
cannon and the field of battle to the conquerors. 
Their loſing the city of Arcot was the conſequence 
of this victory; and nothing now remained to 
them, of all their vaſt poſſeſſions in India, but Pon- 
dicherry, their ſtrongeſt , largeſt, and moſt beau- 
tiful ſettlement. This capital of the French In- 
dian power, in the days of its proſperity , exceeded 
all other European ſettlements there, in trade, 
opulence , and ſplendor; and was till the repoſi- 
tory of all the Bench wealth which remained ak- 
ter repeated de feats. As ſoon as the fortreſſes ad- 
Jacent to this important place were reduced, colo- 
nel Coote fat down before it, reſolved upon the 
blockade by land, while admiral Stevens shut up 
their harbour by ſea, A regular fiege was, at 
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That time, impractieable, from the periodical rains 


which in that climate were ſoon expected to ob- 
ſtruct ſuch operations. Theſe difadvantages were 
even ſufficient to repreſs any attempts whatſoever ; 
but, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the climate, 
the Engliſh commander continued before the place 
for full ſeven months. Neither rains nor ſtorms 
were, in the leaſt, able to abate their gene”; 4 
they continued the ſiege, and preſſed the garriſon 
in ſuch a manner, that they were reduced to the 
moſt extreme diſtreſs: Lally , however, was re- 
folutely bent on ſuffering every calamity , rather 
than yield this laſt ſtake of French power in India; 
though his ſoldiers were obliged to feed on dogs 
and cats, and eyen bought fach wretched provi- 
ſions extremely dear Sor t crowns having been 
given for the fleſh of a do 55 et ſtill he determined 
to hold out. In the mid of this diſtreſs, fortune 
ſeemed to give an opportunity of relief, had it been 
properly ſeconded. In the beginning of January, 
one of rhoſe terrible ſtorms which are common in 
thoſe climates; but of whoſe violence we can have 


but little idea in Europe, wrecked a large part of 


the Engliſh fleet that was blocking up the har- 


bour of Pondicherry. This was a blow which 


once more elevated the hopes of the deſpairing gar- 
riſon. The governor now flattered himſelf with 
the hope of .being ſupplied with proviſions ; and 
onee more animated his ſoldiers, long ſunk by 
"diſeaſe, famine, fatigue , and uninterrupted adver- 
ſity. He immediately wrote to one of the French 
reſidents at a Dutch ſettlement for inſtant aſſiſt- 
ance ; his eager impatience appears in the letter 
he ſent. The English ſquadron is no more, Sir, Of 
the twelve ships they had in our road, ſeven are loſt , 


(crews and all; the other four diſmaſted , and no more 
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lan one frigate hath Eo not an inſtant in 
ſending boats after boats loaded with rice, — The ſav- 
ing of Pondicherry hath been in your power once al- 
ready; this opportunity neglected, the fault will be 
all yours. Offer great rewards, -[n four days I ex- 
pet ſeventeen thquſand Morattoes.-In short, riſque 
all, attempt all, force all, and ſend us ſome rice, 
Should it be but half a garſe at a time, This 
ſingular letter , however , was intercepted ; and, in 
leſs than four days, he had the mortification to 
behold admiral Stevens again appearing in the 
harbour, who had repaired his loſſes with all poſ- 
ſible celerity; and the blockade now became as 
complete as ever. Still, however, he made no 
propoſal to ſurrender, while the ſiege was carried 
on by his countryman with redoubled alacrity; 
and, at length, he found his troops half conſumed 
with fatigue and famine, a breach made in the 
ram part, and not more than one day's proviſion of 
any kind remaining. He was now reduced to an 
extremity that would admit of no heſitation; a 
| Gonal was therefore made to ceaſe hoſtilities : the 
rincipal of the jeſuits, together with two civi- 

lians , came out, and offered terms of capitulation. 
Lally, however, could not be prevailed upon to 
offer any terms: he ſent a paper, filled with re- 
roaches againſt the Engliſh, to colonel Coote; 

and alledged , that he would not treat with an ene- 
my upon the honourable terms of war, who had 
already forfeited his honour in ſeveral inſtances. 
He therefore ſuffered the Engliſh troops to take 
poſſeſſion of the place, but refuſed to ſurrender it 
in the uſual forms. This conqueſt terminated the 
wer of France in India; the whole trade of that 
vaſt peninſula, from the Indus to the Ganges, be. 
came our own, The princes of the country knew 
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the Engliſh force, and learned to fear it. Since 
that time nothing conſiderable has been done againſt 
us. Our Eaſt- India company have become the ar- 
biters of empire. The Mogul himſelf has been de- 


feated and taken priſoner. The Britiſh empire be- 


gins to vie even with that of antient Rome; the 


extent of its dominions on land is as wide, and its 


force at ſea is infinitely greater. Happy if we. know 
when to bound our ſucceſſes ; happy if we can diſ- 
tinguish between victories and advantages; if we 
can be convinced, that when a nation shines brighteſt 
with conqueſt, it may then, like a waiſting taper, 
be only haſtening to decay x 


* 
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LETTER LXVI. 


Vrcrony, which thus firſt dawned upon us 
from the eaſt; ſeemed to extend even to Europe 
and America, But ſome ſteps led to theſe ſuc- 
cefles which had been long wished for; and, at 
length, were effected. The affairs of war were 
directed by a miniſtry which ſeemed utterly un- 
equal to the weight and importance of ſuch a. 
charge ; they were but feebly held together among 
each other, and clamoured againſt by the united 
voice of the people. It had long been their me- 
thod to rule by party; and, ſurrounding the throne gs 
it was faid, they attempted only to fill the royal 
ear with whatever el they thought moſt to 
their intereſts, When any new meaſure was pro- 
poſed, which could not receive their approbation 
or any new member was introduced into govern- 
ment, whom they did not nominate z it was their 
method to throw up their places with a ſecret view 
of reſuming them with greater luſtre. Thus all 
hope of preferment was to be expected only from 
them; public favours were conferred only for pri- 
vate ſervices; they were thought to govern in the 
ſenate and in the field: the ſtrength of the crown 
was actually declining ; that of the people was 
ſcarce any more; while ariſtocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne with pride, ignorance , and 
faction. | | 
The fate of the king and nation, at that time, 
was truly deplorable : the defeat of Braddock in 
America; the loſs of Oſwego; the delay of arma- 
ments; the abſurd deſtination of fleets and armies 
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all ſerved to reduce the people almoſt to a ſtate of 
deſperation, and brought addreſſes to the king from 
every part of the kingdom. The general voice was, 
at length, too loud not to reach the throne ; and 
the miniſtry were, at length, obliged to admit ſome 
men into a share of the government, whole talents 
and integrity might, in ſome meaſure, counterba- 
lance their own deficiency. At the head of theſe 
newly introduced were Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Legge ; 
the former of theſe was appoinred ſecretary of fag > 
the other chancellor of the exchequer. To draw 
the characters of men ſtill living, would neceſſa- 
rily ſubject me to the imputation of adulation or 
ſatire; it is enough to fay, that the people had high 
expectations from their abilities, and, in the end, 


they were not diſappointed. 


The pleaſure of the nation, however, was but of 
Short continuance : a miniftry compoſed of ſuch 
jarring principles could not long continue/united, 
being conſtituted of perſons eſpouſing different 


meaſures, and actuated by different motives. The 


old junto conrted the ſovereign's favour by their 
prerended attachment to his foreign dominions; 
the new clamoured againſt all continental con- 

nexions, as utterly incompatible with the intereſt 


of the nation. Both, perhaps, might have been 
wrong ; but ir is obvious that theſe ſentiments 


' were- ſufficient to fink the latter in the royal 


eſteem; and this diſlike was artfully kept up, and 
2 increaſed by theit old rivals in power. 
4. P. 1758. A few months, therefore, after Mr, 
Pitt had been put into office, he was obliged to 
reſign the ſeals by his majeſly's command; and 
Mr. Legge was diſmiſſed from being chancellor of 
the exchequer. The old miniſtry now thought 
themſelyes ſecure in the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of 
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former power ; but this very ſtep which they took 
for their own ſecurity , turned out to them as un- 
fortunate as thoſe they planned for the public were 
unſucceſsful. The whole nation ſeemed to riſe up 
as one man in vindication of that .part of the mi- 
niſtry that was lately excluded; and the king, at 


length, thought proper to comply with the general 


ſolicitation, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge were again 
reſtored, and a train of ſucceſſes ſoon began to dig- 
nify their deſigns. 

For ſome time, however, the meaſures planned 
by the former miniſtry were purſued in America; 
and though the Englith were ſuperior to the ene- 
my, yet ſtill they felt all the inconvenience of ir- 
reſolute councils and ill- planned operations. Our 
women and children in that part of the world 
were expoſed to the unparalleled cruelty of the In- - 
dian ſavages; and, what is ſtill more remarkable, 
two thoufind Britons , with arms in their hands, 
continued tame ſpectators of theſe inhumanities. 
Bad ſucceſs ever produces complaint on all fides ; 
and England now heard nothing but invective and 
accuſation. The generals ſent over to manage the 
operations of war , loudly accuſed the timidity and 
the flowneſs of the natives, who were to unite in 
their own defence; the natives, on the contrary , 
as warmly expoſtulated againſt the pride, avarice, 
or incapacity , of thoſe ſent over to command them, 
General Shirley, who was appointed to that com- 
mand, had been ſuperſeded by lord Loudon ; and 
this nobleman ſoon after returning to England, 
three ſeveral commanders were put at the head of 
ſeparate operations: the moſt important, being 
that deſigned againſt cape Breton, was conmanded 
by general Amherſt. The taking poſſeſſion of this 
idand, and its fortreſs, was a conqueſt greatly 
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wiſhed by all our colonies , as it had always been a 
convenient harbour to the enemy , which from thence 
annoyed our trade with impunity. It was alſo a 


convenient ſituation for carrying on their fiſhery ; a 
branch of commerce of the utmoſt benefit to the 


French nation. The fortreſs of Lewiſburg was 
ſtrengthened with all the aſſiſtance of art; the gar- 


riſon was numerous; the commander vigilant; and 


every precaution taken to prevent a deſcent. An 
account of the operations of a ſiege is tedious; be it 
ſufficient to ſay, that the Engliſh ſurmounted every 
obſtacle with the moſt amazing intrepidity ; their 
former timidity ſeemednow converted into perſever- 
ing reſolution : the place was ſurrendered” by capitu- 
lation ; and our troops, long uſed to diſappointment 
and repulſe , began to boaſt of victory in their turn. 
Two other operations were carried on in America 
at the ſame time, the one uncer general Abercrom- 
bie, againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago ; the 
other, more to the ſouthward, againſt fort Du 
Queſne. The latter expedition was ſucceſsful ; but 
that againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago was at- 
tended with the cuſtomary bad fortune. This was 
now the ſecond time that the Engliſh army had at- 


tempted to penetrate into thoſe hideous wilds , by 


which nature had ſecured the French encroachments 
in that remote part of America. Braddock fell in the 


attempt : his raſhneſs contributed to his defeat ; and' 


too much caution, perhaps, was the fault of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Much time was ſpent in marching to the 


place of action; and the enemy were thus perfectly 
pared to give the Engliſh troops a warm reception. 

hey were found intrenched under the fort of Ti- 
conderago, behind a breaſt-work raiſed eight feet 


high, and ſtill farther ſecured by felling trees, with 


their branches pointing outwards, Theſe difhcul- 
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ties, however, the Engliſh attempted to ſurmount; 


but as the enemy, being ſecure themſelves, took aim 


at leiſure, a terrible carnage of the aſſailants enſued, 
and the general, after repeated efforts , was obliged 
to order a retreat. The Engliſh army, however, was 
ſtill ſuperior to that of the enemy, and might, it was 
ſuppoſed , have gone onward with ſucceſs, if ſup- 

orted by their artillery , which had not yet arrived; 
bur the general felt, too ſenſibly, the terrors of the 
late defeat, to remain in the vicinity of a victorious 


enemy: he therefore reimbarked his troops, and re- 


turned to his camp at Lake George, from whence 
he had taken his departure. 

The ſucceſs of this campaign, however, was, upon 
the whole, greatly in favour of the Engliſn. The 
taking of fort Du Queſne ſerved to remove from 


our colonies the terror of the incurſions of the bare 


barians, and interrupted that continued correſpon- 
dence, which, by a chain of forts, one part of the 
French ſettlements had with the other. The mi- 
niſtry too diſcovered a ſpirit of vigorous reſolution 
hitherto unknown in this part of the world; and 
the next campaign promiſed more brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes. | — 
Accordingly, in the opening of the next ſeſſion g 
the miniſtry ſeemed ſenſible, that a , » 0. 
fingle effort carried in ſuch wide-ex- ** * 2739+ 
tended dominions , would never bring the enemy 
into ſubjection; it was therefore reſolved to attack 
them in ſeveral different parts of this extenſive 
pts yo at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and expeditions went forward againſt three different 
parts of the northern continent of America. Gene- 
ral Amherſt , commander in chief, with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, was to attack Crown Point, 


* 
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mat had hitherto been the reproach of the English 
army ; general Wolfe was, at the oppoſite quarter, 
to'enter the river St. Lawrence, and undertake the 
ſiege of Quebec, the capital of the French dominions 
In this part of the world; while general Prideaux and 
Sir William Johnſon were to attempt a fort near the 
cataract of Niagara. This laſt expedition was the firſt 
that was ſucceſsful. The fort of Niagara was a place 
of great importance, and ſerved to command all the 
communication between the northern and weſtern 
French ſettlements. The ſiege was ſoon commenced 
by the English , but general Prideaux was killed in 
the trenches by the burſting of a cohorn ; ſo that the 
whole ſucceſs of the expedition fell to general John- 
Ton, and his good fortune. He omitted nothing to 
promote the vigorous meaſures of his predeceſſor, but 
added all his own popularity. The French knew the 
importance of this rt „and attempted to relieve it. 
Johnſon attacked them with his uſual intrepidity and 
ſucceſs; in leſs than an hour their whole army was 
ut to the rout, and the garriſon, ee, the de- 
E. of their countrymen, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war. Nor was general Amherſt leſs ſucceſsful , 
though without meeting an enemy ; in his march 
to Crown Point, he found both that fort and Ticon- 
derago deſerted and deſtroyed. There now, there- 
fore, remained but one grand and deciſive blow to 
ut all North America in poſſeſſion of the English. 
This was the taking of Quebec, a city handſomely 
built, populous , and flourishing. Admiral Saunders 
commanded the naval part of the expedition; that by 
land was committed to the conduct of general Wolfe. 
This young ſoldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
diſtinguished himſelf on many former occaſions, par- 
ticularly in the ſiege of Lewiſburg , a part 7 
ucce 
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ſucceſs of which was juſtly aſcribed to him, whos 


without dang indebted to family or connexions, had 


raiſed himſel 
war in this part of the world had hitherto been car- 
ried on with extreme barbarity, Wolfe, however, 
diſdained theſe baſe proceedings, and carried on all 
the terrors of war with the humanity of a truly civi- 
lized European. A deſcription of the ſiege of this cit 

may inſtru a ſoldier , but can ſcarcely inform a citi- 
zen; be it ſufficient to obſerve, that its beginning ap- 
peared extremely unpromiſing to the beſiegers, and 
repeated repulſes even ſerved to abate the hopes of the 
commander. 1 know, faid he, that the affairs of 
Great Britain require the moſt vigorous meaſures ; but 
then the courage of a handful of brave men should be ex- 
erted only where there is ſome hope of a favourable event. 
At preſent the difficulues are ſo various that I am at a loſs 
how to determine. However, he reſolved , though now 
ſinking under fatigue and ſickneſs, to make one vi- 
gorous attempt before he gave up all; and accord- 
ingly, in the night, part of his troops with great 
Aae made themſelves maſters of an hill that 
commanded the town. A battle enſued: Montcalm, 
the French commander, reſolved not to ſurvive the 
defeat of his country; Wolfe, on the other ſide, re- 
ſolved to conquer or die. Both commanders had their 
wiſh; both fell; but the Engliſh were vitorious. 
The circumſtances attending the death of Wolfe, 
ſerved to give an example like that of the noble The- 
ban. He, in the beginning of the engagement, re- 
ceived a wound in the hand, which he diſſembled, 
wrapping it round with his handkerchief to ſtop 
the effuſion of blood; he advanced with uncon- 
cern : a ſecond ball was more fatal; it pierced his 
breaſt, ſo that, unable to proceed, he leaned on 
the ſhoulder of a ſoldier who was near him. Now, 

Vol. II. | 


by merit to his preſent command. The 
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ſtruggling in the agonies of death, and juſt depart- 
ing, he heard a voice cry, They run; he ſeemed to 


revive a moment at the ſound, and aſking who ran, 


was informed the French: expreſſing his wonder that 
they ran ſo ſoon, and unable to gaze any longer, he 
ſunk on the ſoldier's breaſt , and his laſt words were, 
J die happy. Perhaps the loſs of ſuch a man was 
greater to the nation than the conquering of all Ca- 
nada was advantageous ; but it is the misfortune of 
humanity , that we can never know true greatneſs 
till that moment when we are going to loſe it. 

The ſurrender of the city was the conſequence of 
this victory, and, with it, the total ceſſion of all 
Canada. The French, it is true, made in the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon, a vigorous effort to retake it; but, by 
the good conduct of our governor, the town held 
out till relieved by an Engliſh fleet, under the com- 
mand of lord Colville. Thus did this campaign 
make ample reparation for all the loſſes that had been 
hitherto ſuſtained by the Engliſh. The French had 
now no force capable of making any reſiſtance ; they 
held out the war now, not with hopes of victory, but 
honourable capitulation. One place after another 
was invaded : Montreal, at laſt, ſurrendered; and, 
in a ſhort time, a country, which their own writers 


have repreſented as being more extenſive than the 


Roman empire, fell total 
Britannic majeſty. | EH 
Ho far the extending dominion tends to the in- 
creaſing the ſtrength of a nation, is an object worthy 
conſideration. The ſplendor of vidory ſhould never 
dazzle the eye of reaſon. No people ever could call 
their country powerful, if it were not populous: for 
political force depends upon the ſmall frontier to 
| = defended, and the vicinity of an army to. every 
place to be invaded; but extended empire takes 


y under the power of his 
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away both theſe advantages, and, before the ſoldier 


can traverſe half his proper territories, his country 
may have already felt all the horrors of invaſion. 
Whatever joy therefore our country might have felt 
at theſe immenſe acquiſitions of remote territory, 
I own it gives me no very pleaſing proſpect. The 
manufaQures, the trade, and the riches of theſe diſ- 
tant countries, can never recompenſe for the con- 
tinual drain of uſeful and induſtrious ſubjeQs, that 
muſt be derived from the mother country to people 
them. Wherever the lower ſort of people in any 
kingdom can fly from labour, they will be ready to 
go; yet, upon the induſtry and valour of theſe 
alone, every kingdom muſt hope for ſecurity. Not 
the effeminate and the luxurious can defend their 
country in the day of battle; they may increaſe 
timidity by their example , but opulence can never 


give true relief. The Spaniards and the Portugueſe 


were much more powerful before they divided their 
ſtrength into all the torrid climates of Southern 
America. The ſtate thus got riches, but loſt men; 
they had gold, bur could not regain induſtry. Thus 
are their nations now incapable of defending them- 
ſelves againſt powerful foreign invaſion. The im- 
menſe wealth of the Indies that every year comes 
home to their ports goes to enrich a few ; their ſub- 
jects are either in the extreme of wealth or poverty: 
the rich have only ſlaves beneath them, who hate 
thoſe for whom they muſt labour; the poor have no 
acquiſitions nor property to defend; ſo that their 
armies are compoſed either of wretches preſſed into 
the ſervice, who only ſeek for opportunities not to 
fight, but to fly; or of men, rich and noble, coura- 
geous from pride, yet weak from luxury. Such is 
not, as yet, the caſe of England, E will ever be, 
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if a — for conqueſt is not miſtaken for national 


proſperity. 
-L & 111. &K LATE 


+ HE ſucceſs of our arms in America was achiev- 
ed by modern efforts; on. the contrary, in Europe 
the efforts made, and the operations of our great 
ally the king of Pruſſia, were aſtoniſhing, yet pro- 
duced no very ſignal effects. Safety was all that 
could be expected; and this was ſecured contrary to 
all human expeQation. You have juſt ſeen that mo- 
narch ſurrounded by enemies, the greateſt and moſt 
formidable powers of Europe ; you have ſeen almoſt 
the whole power of the continent united againſt, and 
hovering over his devoted dominions; and the only 
allies that remained to him bound by treaty, to retire, 
and give him no aſſiſtance. In this terrible ſitua- 
tion he ſtill adhered to his fortitude, and, relying on 
his natural ſubje&s alone, reſolved never to abandon 
his claims. Such was the deſperate condition of his 
affairs; yet they were ſtill rendered more hopeleſe, 
when he was informed , that his only friend , the mo- 


narch of that generous people which had hitherto 


ſupplied him with money and ſtores, was going to for- 
fake him, and leave him to irremediable ruin. It was 
thus he expoſtulated with the doubting monarch 
upon this occaſion : 1s it poſſible that your majeſty can 
have ſo little fortitude and conſtancy , as to be diſpirited 
by a ſmall reverſe of fortune * Are our affairs ſo ruin- 
ous that they cannot be repaired ? Conſider the ſtep you 
have made me undertake, and remember you are the cauſe 
of all my misfortunes. 1 should never have abandoned my 
former alliances but for your flattering aſſurances. I do 
not now repent of the treaty concluded between us; but I 
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intreat you will not ingloriouſly leave me at the mercy of 
my enemies , after having brought upon me all the power 
of Europe. The French and Imperialiſts, after a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſummer campaign, were at this time, which 
was the depth of winter, ſer down to the ſiege of 
Leipſic. His Pruſhan majeſty dreaded the capture of 
this important city, and ſoon , unexpectedly, ſeemed 
to riſe up before it. Such was the terror of his arms, 
even vanquiſhed as he had been, that his approach 
raiſed the ſiege, and the French, though ſuperior in 
number, retreated. He at length overtook them at a 
village called Rgfbach, and gained ſo complete a vic- 
tory , that night alone ſaved their whole army from 
deſtruction. The Auſtrians were, in another part 
of the empire, ſtill victorious, and had taken the 
panes of Bevern, his generaliſſimo, priſoner. The 

ing, after a dreadful march of two hundred miles, 
in the depth of winter, came up with them near 
Breſlau , diſpoſed his inferior forces with his uſual 
judgment, and obtained another bloody victory, in 
which he took no leſs than fifteen ewe pri- 


ſoners. Breſlau, with a | her of ren thouſand 


men, ſurrendered ſoon after. Theſe ſucceſſes diſ- 
3 the enemy, and raiſed his allies to new 
opes. | 
After the capitulation of Cloſter-Seven was ſign- 
ed, between the duke of Cumberland and the duke 
of Richelieu, both ſides L.gan to complain of in- 
fractions. The Hanoverians accuſed the rapacity 
of the French general, and the inſolent brutality of 
his ſoldiers ; while the French retorted the charge of 
inſurrection againſt them, and began to think of treat- 
Ing as a conquered enemy thoſe whom they had only 
bound by treaty as neutrals. Treaties have never 
been preſerved longer than intereſt or compulſion 
bound them; political faith is a word without mean» 
M 3 
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ing; the French oppreſſed the Hanoverians ; the lat- 
ter reſumed their ams; and each ſide complained, 
as uſual , of infraction. A general was not long 
wanting to aſſemble the collecting army. Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick put himſelf at their head, 
began by ſkirmiſhing with ſucceſs, and, at laſt, 
they were in a capacity of becoming formidable to 
their late victors. From this time the king of 
Pruſſia fought the enemy upon more equal terms 
than ever; often victorious, ſomerimes repulſed ; 
but ever active and formidable. To name his vic- 
tories, the towns he took, the caggers he eſcaped, 
and the loſſes he ſuffered, would take up more time 
than I would chuſe to grant to ſuch accounts, or you 
ſhould beſtow. Never was the art of war carried 
to ſuch a pitch as by him. In this war Europe ſaw , 
with aſtoniſhment, campaigns carried on in the midſt 
of winter; great and bloody battles fought, yet pro- 
ducing no. viſible advantage to the victors. At no 
time ſince the days of heroiſm were ſuch numbers 
deſtroyed, ſo many towns taken , ſo many ſkirmiſhes 
fought, ſuch ſtratagems practiſed, or ſuch intrepi- 
dity ſhewn. Armies now were conſidered as com- 
poſing. one ſingle machine, directed by the general, 
and animated with one will. From the commen- 
tary of theſe campaigns, ſucceeding, generals will 
take their leſſons Gr devaſtation , and improve in 
the arts of increaſing human,calamity. 3 
England was, all this time, happily retired from 
the 3 which drenched the reſt of Europe in 
blood; yet from her natural military eagerneſs, ſhe 
ſeemed deſirous of ſharing thoſe dangers of which 
ſhe was only a ſpectator. This paſſion for carrying 
on a continental war , was not leſs pleaſing to the 
monarch from his native attachments, than to the 


people from their natural propenſity to arms, As 
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ſoon as it was known that prince Ferdinand had pur 
himſelf at the head of the Hanoverian army , his 
Brirannic majeſty , in a ſpeech at the opening of the 
ſeſſion of parliament, obſerved that the late ſucceſſes 
in Germany had given an happy turn to his affairs, 
which it would be neceſſary to improve. The com- 
mons therefore granted liberal ſupplies both for the 
ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, and for enabling the 
army formed in the eleQorate of Hanover to act 
vigorouſly in conjunction with him. Soon after it 
was conſidered, that men would be a more grateful 
ſupply than money. The miniſter , who had firft 
come into power and popularity by oppoſing ſuch 
meaſures, was now prevailed upon to enter into them 
with even greater ardour than any of his predeceſſors. 
The hopes of putting a ſpeedy end ro the war by 
vigorous meaſures, his connexions, and, perhaps, 
the pleaſure he found in giving his majeſty pleaſure, 
incited him eagerly into a continental war. It is 
certain no miniſter could more powerfully ſecond a. 
warlike monarch's intentions. That ſpirit of enter- 
priſe which had, in a meaſure, taken birth with his 
adminiſtration , began to overpower all obſtacles. The 
paſſion for military honour ſeemed diffuſed through 
all ranks of people ; and it only wanted a channel in 
which to flow. In order to indulge this general in- 
clination, the duke of Marlborough was ſent into 
Germany with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces to aſſiſt 
prince Ferdinand, where they behaved with bravery, 
and conſpired in promoting that prince's ſucceſſes. 
Each victory they gained, however, only ſerved as a 
pretext to call over new forces from Britain, while 
the Engliſh miniſtry were taught to believe that 
every laſt battle would be decifive. The battle of 
Crevelt was fought, in which the Hanoverians and 
Engliſh had the advantage; but — produced no 
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effect. The victory of Minden followed; but laurels 
ſeemed all that England reaped from the conquered 
field. After theſe two victories it was ſuppoſed , that 
one reinforcement more of Britiſh troops would 
terminate the war in our fayour; a reinforcement 
was therefore ſent. The Britiſh army in Germany 
now amounted to above thirty thouſand men, yet 
no advantage of any conſequence was the reſult of 
this formidable aſſiſtance. War was the trade of 
ſome generals, and it muſt be allowed a gainful 
trade it was. Let me therefore hcre again paſs over 
this continued repetition of marchings, ſkirmiſhes, 
and rencounters , nor load the page with names of 
German generals, too difficult to be pronounced by 
an Engliſh tongue, and equally grating to a patriot 
ear. The victories of either fide might, in fact, be 
conſidered as a compact by which ſomething was to 
be loſt on either ſide, and no advantage to be acquir- 
ed. The Engliſh, at length, began to open their 
eyes to their own intereſt; nor could all the ſplen- 
dors of victory ſo far blind them, as not to ſee that 
they were waging unequal war, and aſſuming new 
loads of taxes for conqueſts they could neither pre- 


ſerve nor enjoy. Such were the growing diſcontents 
of the people, when the king, who had inſpired 
theſe meaſures, unexpectedly died. On the twenty- 


fifth day of. October, 1760, George II, without any 
previous diſorder , was found by his domeſtic ſer- 
vants expiring in his chamber. He had ariſen at 


his uſual hour, and obſerved to his attendants, that, 


as the weather was fine, he would walk our. In a few 
minutes after this, being left alone, he was heard to 
fall down upon the floor. The noiſe of his fall 
brought his attendants into the room, who lifted him 
into bed, where he deſired, in a faint voice, that the 
_ © princeſs Amelia might be ſent for; but before her 
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arrival, he expired, in the 77th year of his age, and 
the 23d of his reign, in the midſt of victory; and at 
that very period, when the univerſal enthuſiaſm of 
conqueſt began to ſubſide into more ſober reflections. 
If any monarch was happy in the peculiar mode and 
time of his death, it was he. The factions which 
had been nurſing in his reign, had not yet come to 
maturity; and all their virulence threatened to fall 
upon his ſucceſſor. He was himſelf of no ſhining 
abilities; and, conſequently , while he was ſuffered 
to guide his German dominions, he entruſted the 
care of Britain to his miniſters ar home. However, 


as we ſtand too near this monarch to view his real 


character without parriality , take the following cha- 
racters of him, by two writers of oppoſite ſenti- 
ments. | 

« As to the extent of his underſtanding ( fays 
« one), or the ſplendor of his virtue, we rather with 
« for opportunities of praiſing , than undertake the 
« taſk ourſelves. His public character was marked 
« with a” prediledtion for his native country, to 
« which he ſacrificed all other motives. » 

On the other hand, ſays his panegyriſt, « On 
« Whatever fide we look upon his character, we 
« ſhall find ample matter for juſt and unſuſpected 
« praiſe. None of his predeceſſors in the throne of 
« England lived to fo great an age, or enjoyed 
« longer felicity. His ſubjects were fill improving 
« under him in commerce and arts; and his own 
« economy ſet a prudent example to the nation, 
« which, however, they did not follow, He was, 
« in his temper, ſudden and violent; but this, 
« though it influenced bis behaviour, made no 


« change in his conduct, which was generally guid- 


z ed by reaſon, He was plain and direct in his in- 


Ms 
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« and protection to his ſervants ; not parting even 
« with his miniſters till compelled to it by the vio- 
«lence of faction. In ſhort, through the whole of 
« life, he appeared rather to live for the cultivation 
« of uſeful virtues than ſplendid ones; and, ſatis- 
« fied with being good, left others their unenvied 


« greatneſs,» 


LETTER LXIV. 


I am ſorry that praiſe beſtowed on living merit 
is often found to injure the goodneſs it applauds, 
The character of the ſucceſſor of George the ſecond 
deſerves the warmeſt panegyric; and all who love 
their country only wiſh for a continuance of that 
ſpirit and that virtue which has hitherto appeared 
in him. Never did monarch come to the throne at 
à more critical period; the nation fluſhed with con- 
queſt , yet tired with war, expecting the loweſt ſub- 
miſſion from their hambled enemies, yet murmuring 
under the immenſe load of their taxes; one part of 
the people acquiring immenſe wealth by the con- 
tinuance of hoſtilities, another reduced almoſt to 
bankruptcy. Beſides this, the throne was hedged 
round by ignorance and faction, men intent only on 
their on intereſts, and willing to perſuade monarchy 
that whatever conduced to their own wiſhes was 


directed for the welfare of the kingdom. It was in 


this ſituation of things that George III came to 
the crown. The kingdom began to divide into two 
parties ; or more properly ſpeaking, the very ſame 
individuals ſeemed to wear, at once, a face of joy 
and diſcontent, They felt all the triumphs of their 


ſucceſſes , but juſtly dreaded the conſequences of an 


expenſive continuance of them. The numberleſs 
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victories they gained by ſea continued to keep them 
in ſpirits, and induced them to ſupply the immenſe 
expences of the year with chearfulneſs. During the 
whole period of the war ſucceeding the execution of 
tall Byng , nothing could be carried on with 
more ſpirit and reſolution than all our naval en- 
gagements. In every enterpriſe the ſuperior bra- 
very,1kill, and dexterity of the Englith were obvious. 
Often with forces very much difproportioned, the 
took their adverſaries ships, and effectually diſabled 
the enemy's force by ſea. | 
No hiſtory can furnish examples of ſuch numerons 
fleets, or more aQtive commanders. This defire for 
victory ſeemed even to diffuſe itſelf to the loweſt 
officers; and the captains of privateers ſeemed as 
much enamoured of conqueſt as with a defire of 
Fain. The admirals Hawke, Howe, Boſcawen |, 
ocock , &c. were always victorious; the captains 
Tyrrel, Fofter, Gilchriſt , Lockhart, and others, 
often fought at a diſadvantage , but never without 
'honour, Ks an inſtance of the intrepid ſpirit of out 
ſeamen in this war, I shall mention one ation, 
which poſterity , if it were only ſingly ſupported , 
might look upon as incredible. The annals of 
mankind cannot shew an effort of more deſperate 
courage than was exerted under the command of 
captain William Death , commander of the Terrible 
privateer. He had, in the beginning of his cruiſe, 
made prize of a rich merchant-$hip, and with this 
was returning home to England in triumph , when 
he had the misfortune to fall in with the Ven- 
ms privateer of S. Malo, much his ſuperior in 
orce, he having but twenty-ſix guns, the enemy 
thirty fix, and a proportionable number of men. 
The Terrible's prize was ſoon retaken , and con- 
verted againſt her; but though ſo 1 G 
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captain Death maintained a furious engagemont that 
cannot be paralleled in the annals of any country. 
The French commander and his ſecor d were killed, 
with two thirds of his crew; but much more dread- 
ful was the laughter on board the Terrible. When 
the enemy boarded her, they only found one fright- 
ful ſcene of ſlaughter, filence, and deſolation. Of 
two hundred men only ſixteen were found remain- 
ing alive, and the ship herſelf ſo ſhattered as ſcarcely 
to be kept above wate. 
Such were the dear - bought naval victories of 
France, and ſuch was the obitinacy of the Engliſh , 
even when defeated. that the court of Verſailles, at 
length, ſeemed to demand peace at any rate. To 
this requeſt the Engliſn were ready to accede , and 
- plenipotentiaries were ſent from either court to ne- 
gotiate ſo wiſhed-for. a reconciliation. France ſent 
to London Mr. Buſſy, a man rather ſkilled in the 
arts of negotiation than the open mtegrity becoming 
the miniſter of a great nation. England ſent over, 
in exchange, Mr. . „to Paris. | 
It ſeemed to be a fundamental principle in this 
treaty, which, however, nrovedineff, -Qual, thateach 
country was to be conſidered as poſſeſſors of their re- 
ſpective conqueſts ; and that if any ſuch were to be 
given up on one ſide, it was to be only in exchange 
Br ſuch as had been made by the other. Upon theſe 
terms it is obvious, that the Engliſh were likely to be 
great gainers by a treaty , as they had taken ſeveral 
places and dominions from the French, and had loſt 
only Minorca. Whether. the French had a real de 
fire to proceed upon ſuch terms is uncertain ; how- 
ever they ſoon gave the Engliſh miniftry ſufficient 
reaſons to be diſſatisfied with. their proceedings. 
Mr. Pitt, who had for a long time been ſucceſsful, 
actuated all the Engliſh — 2 and guided their 
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councils, had ever diſdained that pedantry of po- 
litical refinement of which others ſo vainly boaſted: 
he negotiated therefore in a plain ſimple manner; 
his guide, ſincerity ; and his only object, his coun- 
try's good. 3 points were agreed upon between 
each nation, that gave great hopes of an accommoda- 
tion. The French agreed to give up all Canada, a 
fort upon the river — al in Africa, and to reſtore 
Minorca. The chief objects in debate were, the 
ge they claimed of continuing to fiſh upon the 
banks of Newfoundland, and of having the damages 
repaired which they ſuſtained by the taking their 
ſhipping before a declaration of war, Theſe two 
points were warmly negotiated on either fide, not 
without hopes of (peedy adjuſtment, when, unex- 
pectedly, the whole treaty was, at once, ſet aſide by 
the interpoſition of the Spaniſh miniſter , who deſir- 
ed to have the intereſt of Spain alſo included in the 
treaty, Mr. Pitt very juſtly conſidered , that as Spain 
had no part in the war, ſo it was imperrinent in that 
power to intermeddle in a treaty of peace; and he 
regarded this interpoſition in its true light, namely, 
that of a confederacy between France and Spain 
murually to ſupport each other's intereſt. Confi- 
dent, therefore, of his own integrity, and, perhaps, 
alſo too much elated by popular applauſe , he began 
to treat the French negotiator with a great ſhare of 
haughtineſs, of which he complained to his court at 
home; and he was ſoon recalled. 
This conduct of Mr. Pitt might have juſtly in- 
curred reproach, had he had no private intimations 
of a ſecret alliance between France and Spain. The 
laſt· named power had actually entered into a family 
compact with France, by which they engaged to car- 
ry on a war in conjunction. Of all this the Engliſh 
ſecretary had been previouſly apprized, and propoſed 
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in the privy-council to anticipate the deſigns of Spain; 
by an immediate declaration of war againſt her. Vi- 
gour, diſpatch , and reſolution, characterized all the 
plans of this miniſter : he found, however, in the 
privy- council, men who were willing to act with 
more deliberation, and who deſired a certainty of 
offence before they demanded a reparation. Spain , 
they ſaid, has yet given no certain proofs of their 
hoſtile intentions ; and the Engliſh miniſter at the 
court of Madrid ſtill continues to aſſure us of their 
pacific diſpoſition. Theſe remonſtrances were an- 
ſwered by the ſecretary , but without producing the 
deſired conviction: ſeeing himſelf therefore almoſt 
ſingular in his opinion, he was reſolved to leave an 
aſſembly where he knew himſelf maligned; and threw 
up the direction of meaſures, which, to uſe his own 
expreſſion , he was no longer allowed to guide. The 
council was, at that time, divided between two par- 
ties, who were both equally pleaſed at his reſigna- 
tion. One party conſiſted of thoſe who were at the 
head of affairs during the preceding reign ; the other, 
ſuch as had been taken into favour in this : neither 
were diſpleaſed at the removal of a man whoſe po- 
pularity threw them into the ſhade, and whoſe vehe- 
mence controlled their moderation. But this popular 
miniſter's being removed, did not reſtore unanimity 
to the council. The parts which were held together 
by his preſence , were now diſunited , and a diſſen- 
fion began, which till continues to ſubſiſt. 

The declaration of war with Spain, ſoon after, 
shewed how well-grounded Mr. Pitt's meaſures were, 
when he propoſed a former rupture, However, the 
union of France and Spain, and the diſunion of our 
own miniſtry ar home, did not ſeem to retard the 
progreſs of our arms. The iſland of Martinico was 
conquered by admiral Rodney and general Mongk- 
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ton; the iſland of St. Lucia ſurrendered ſoon after 


to Captain Harvey; Grenada was taken by briga- 
dier Walsh; and all the neutral iſlands ſubmitted to 
the English dominion. But a bolder blow was 

ſtruck againſt the Spaniards; a powerful fleet, and 
an army of fifteen thouſand men, was ſent againſt the 
Havannah, the key of all their poſſeſſions in South 


America. It made a noble reſiſtance ; but in the 


end was taken. And now the enemies of Great 
Britain were humbled on e ſide; the French 
left without trade or shipping; the ſource of Spanish 
opulence interrupted; 1 remained for them, 
but to aſk for peace, upon ſuch terms as we were 
pleaſed to grant. A negotiation was accordingly 
once more begun hetween the three powers, by the 
intervention of the king of Sardinia's ambaſſador : 


the duke of Bedford was ſent over to Paris, and 


the duke de Nivernois came to London; and, at 
length, the definitive treaty was ſigned at Paris by 
the duke of Bedford, the duke de Praſlin, and the 
marquis de Grimaldi „ and arrived in London, Fe- 
bruary 19, 1763. In order to purchaſe peace, the 
French gave up all Canada, their right to the neu- 
tral iſlands, the fort of Senegal, and their privilege 
of fishing on the coaſts of Newfoundland, and \ 


guiph of St. Lawrence, but at a certain diſtance 


rom $hore. Spain alſo gave up, on her part, the 
_ extenſive country of Florida: ſo that the English 
empire was thus greatly enlarged; and if we com- 
pute its ſtrength by the quantity of land included in 


its dominions, it can now boaſt of more power than 


even the great Roman empire. 

But no 2 should build upon remote ſtrength ; 
true power muſt always ſubſiſt at home. When the 
branches of a large empire become more powerful 


than the original ſtem, inſtead of aſſiſting its growth, 
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they only overload and exhauſt its nourishment. 
The diſcontents, therefore, which many have ex- 
preſſed, at the concluſion of the late peace, that we 
did not inſiſt upon harder-terms , and increaſe our 
poſſeſſions, were ill-founded , fince it is probable we 
are already poſſeſſed of more than government can 
manage. There is ever a certain extent of empire 
which politics are able to wield : beyond this her 
magnificence is but empty pomp , and her ſize but 
ſickly corpulence. ALY 


LETTER LXV. 


Th E attention of the public was now turned 
from the war of the ſword to that of the pen. 


Many furious papers and pamphlets were publish- 


ed by the partizans of both parties. But one of 
the moſt furious of the whole was a periodical 


paper, entitled the North Briton , conducted, it 


is ſaid, and principally compoſed, by Mr. Wilkes, 
member for Ayleſbury, a gentleman of wit and 
ſpirit, but not perhaps of the moſt rigid principles, 
to which, as we believe he is no hypocrite , we 
never heard that he made any great pretenſions. 
This gentleman having in number 45 of the North 
Briton , attacked the king's ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment with a very indecent freedom, the miniſters 
thought they could not paſs it over in ſilence. 
A general warrant was, therefore, iſſued for tak- 
ing up the authors, printers, and publiſhers of 
that paper. Mr. Wilkes was ſeized and committed 
to the Tower, Several innocent printers were at 
the ſame time apprehended ; but they afterwards 
brought their actions againſt the chelidogers who 
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had ſeized them and recovered conſiderable damages. 


Mr. Wilkes too, upon bringing his habeas corpus 
before the court of common-pleas, was releaſed 
from the Tower by a deciſion of that court, the 
judges of which unanimouſly declared , that pri- 
vilege of parliament extended to the caſe of wri- 
ting a libel. The houſe of commons were of a 
different opinion. They reſolved, that number 45 
of the North Briton , was a falſe, ſcandalous , and 
ſeditious libel , and that privilege of parliament did 
not extend to the caſe of writing ſuch a libel, 
Soon after Mr. Wilkes fought a duel with Mr, 
Martin, a member of parliament, and late ſecreta- 


ry to the treaſury , whoſe character he had attack- 


ed in his writings. In this engagement he received 
a dangerous wound, from which, however, he 
recovered, and he had no ſooner done ſo than he 


thovght proper to retire into France. 

In 6 aa of January he was ex- 4 H. 170. 
pelied the houſe of commons; and not appearing 
to the indictments prefered againſt him for publiſh- 
ing the North Briton, and for ſome other charges, 
he was at laſt run to an outlawry; and the ſuits, 
which he had commenced againſt the ſecretaries 


of late for fa ſe impriſonment , fell, of courſe, to 
the ground. General warrants were afterwards de- 


clared to be illegal by a reſolution of both houſes; 
and this, indeed, ſeems to be the chief advantage 
reſulting from this violent diſpute between Mr. 
Wilkes and the miniſtry. | 

Little happened in the other parts of the world 
this year, that deſerves to be mentioned in a hiſ- 
tory of England, except the choice of a king of 
Poland in the perſon of count Poniatowſki, a native 
Pole; the death of prince Ivan, or John, who 
in 1739 had mounted the throne of Ruſſia, and 
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was ſoon after depoſed, had remained in priſon! 
ever ſince, and was now murdered by his guards; 
and the maſſacre of about forty of our own coun- 
trymen, in the Eaſt Indies, by orders of Coſſim 
Aly Cawn ,, the depoſed ſubah of Bengal, and under 
the direction of one Somers, a German, a deſerter 
from the company's ſervice. Such ſcenes of cruelty 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to happen ſometimes 
in a country , where the natives are ignorant and 
barbarous, and the ſtrangers, or, as they call them, 
the intruders, are actuated by an inſatiable ſpirit of 
plunder and rapacity. 

In the beginning of next year-were kindled the 
A. D. 1-6«, firſt ſparks of that fire, which, though 
A. H. 1795+ it did not blaze out all at once, and 
might even have been extinguiſhed in its progreſs, 
yet, in a little time after , broke out into a con- 


flagration , that wrapt a great Hart of 1 „and 


all North America, in its flames. What I allude 
to is the ſtamp- act, that was now impoſed upon 
our American colonies, and to which they almoſt 
unanimouſly refuſed to ſubmit; and though it was 
repealed in the ſucceeding ſeſſion, yet the me- 


mory of it continued to rankle in their minds; and 


they ſeem never entirely to have forgot, nor hearti- 
ly to have forgiven it. 

The ſpirit of party which was now ſo general 
as well as violent, was attended with one very 
great inconvenience. It was productive of ſuch a 
mutability in public men, and conſequently in 
public meaſures and councils , that we had a new 
miniſtry and new meaſures almoſt with every new 
year. This naturally tended to weaken the au- 
thority of government both at home and abroad. 
Foreign nations were averſe to enter into an 
cloſe connexion or alliance with a people, whoſe 
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blic councils were ſo very fluQuating ; and the 
inferior ranks of men at home loſt all that reve- 
rence and reſpect for their rulers, which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of order and good govern- 
ment. The Grenville adminiſtration was now forced 
to make way for that of the marquis of Rockingham , 
who was appointed firſt lord of the 3 in 
the room of Mr. Grenville. The marquis him- 
ſelf, indeed, was a nobleman of as much purity 
of intention, of as diſintereſted principles, and of 
as genuine and unaffected patriotiſm , as ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed any miniſter either in ancient or modern 
times; and, by theſe good qualities of his heart, 
he, in ſome meaſure , compenſated for that me- 
diocrity of underſtanding, beyond which even his 
warmeſt admirers never alledged that his capacity 
extended. The chief buſineſs of this miniſtry was 
to undo all that their predeceſſors had done, parti- 
cularly repealing the ſtamp and cyder ads; as, on 
the other hand, all that they now did, was, in 
its turn, undone by their ſucceſſors in office. The 
detached events of this year were neither numerous 
nor important. It was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the 
death of ſome eminent perſonages; particularly of 
the emperor of Germany, who was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Joſeph , the preſent emperor; the 
dauphin of France; his majeſty's uncle, the late 
duke of Cumberland; his youngeſt brother, prince 
William Frederic; and the old Pretender, who 
died at Rome in the 77th year of his age. 
The new year, as uſual, gave us a . » 66; 
new ſet of miniſters. The duke ß 7 
Grafton ſucceeded the marquis of Rockingham , 
as firſt lord of the treaſury ; ſeveral other changes 
were made in the inferior departments of ſtate ; 


and the cuſtody of the privy ſeal was beſtowed 
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upon Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, at 


whoſe recommendation, it is ſaid, this miniſtry 
was formed. The affairs of the Eaſt India Company 
were at this time greatly embarraſſed by the avarice 
and rapacity of their ſervants; vices, indeed , which 
they had always practiſed, but which they ſeem 
now to have carried to a greater height than ever. 
Under the ſpecious pretence of preſents, they had 
got into the habit of extorting large ſums from 
the princes of the country, by which means the 
very name of an Engliſhman was become ſo odious, 
that it was greatly to be feared a general combi- 
nation of the natives would be formed to expel 
us from our ſettlements in that part of the world. 
Lord Clive, therefore, was ſent out to India, in 
order to put a ſtop to this growing evil, which, 
upon his arrival there, he effectually did; and ſoon 
after concluded ſuch an advantageous treaty with 
the Mogul, as put the company in poſſeſhon of 
a clear revenue of one million ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year. His lordſhip 
himſelf, it is true, had ade as large a fortune 
in the Eaſt Indies as perhaps ever was made there 
bp. any other British or European ſubject; but at 
the ſame time, in doing ſo, he had performed 
the moſt ſignal and important ſervices to his coun- 
try : others, and ſome of them ſprung from 
the very loweſtranks of life, have amaſſed princely 
fortunes in that part of the world; the ſervices 
they have done either to their country , or to 
the Eaſt India company, are yet to be diſcovered. 

| As the American war is the moſt 
j important event that has yer happened 
A. D. 1767. in "the courſe of this . 0 * will 
probably happen during the remaining part of it, 


no circumſtance, however ſeemingly trivial, that 
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ſerves- to mark the progreſs of the growing ani- 


moſity between the mother country and her co- 


lonies , ought to be paſſed over in filence, For 
this reaſon it is, that we ſhall juſt obſerve, that 
an act of parliament had been lately made, en- 
joining the colonies to furniſh his majeſty's troops 
with neceſſaries in their quarters. This act the 
colony of New-York had refuſed to obey; and 
another act was now therefore paſſed, reſtraining 
the aſſembly of that province from making any 
laws until they had complied with the terms of 
the firſt-mentioned ſtatute. The Americans , on 
their ſide , expreſſed their diſſatisfaction at this 
reſtraint by coming to ſome ſeyere reſolutions 
againſt the importation of European , by which 
they no doubt meant Britiſh commodines 

A ſurpriſing phenomenon happened this year 
in Italy, which, though not connected with the 
hiſtory of England, nor even the civil hiſtory of 
any country, it would yet be unpardonable to 
pals over unnoticed. On the nineteenth of Oc- 
tober there was one of the mot terrible eruptions 
of mount Veſuvius that had been known in the 
memory of man. Stones of an enormous ſize were 
thrown up from the mouth of the volcano to the 
height, it is ſaid, of an Engliſh mile, and fell at 
leaſt half a mile from it. The lava, or river of 
melted ore, extended in length about ſeven miles; 
its breadth, in ſome places, was two miles ; 
and its depth in general about forty feet. The 
king of Sicily was obliged to remove from Portici 
to Naples; and the aſhes fell in ſuch quantities 
eyen in this laſt city, as to cover the ſtreets and 
houſes more than an inch deep. 
The natural date of the preſent = 
parliament being now near expiring, * **** 1768, 
it was diſſolved in the ſpring, and writs were iſſued 
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for electing a new one. A — var election is always 
ſuppoſed to be a time of riot and confuſion ; and con- 


ſidering the violence of parties at this particular period, 


it was generally apprehended, that the preſent elec- 


tion would be productive of more than ordinary 
diſturbance, Theſe fears , however , were happily 
diſappointed. The elections were carrried on with 
tolerable order in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
except at Preſton and a few other places, where 
ſome outrages were committed. Mr. Wilkes , who 
had remained abroad an outlaw ever ſince the 
year 1763 , now returned home, and even while 
the outlawry was in full force, offered himſelf a 
candidate for the county of Middleſex, for which 
he was choſen in oppoſition to Sir William Beau- 
champ Proctor, one of the former members, by a 
very great majority. Great doubts were at firſt 
entertained whether an outlaw could be choſen a 
member of parliament; but ſo many precedents 
were produced in the affirmative, that the legaliry 
of the practice was put beyond controverſy. Being 
now ſecure, as he thought, of a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Wilkes ſurrendered himſelf to the court 
or king's-bench, by whom the outlawry was re- 
verſed, and he was ſentenced to ſuffer an im- 
iſonment of two years, and to pay a fine of a 
thouſand pounds. As he was eſteemed by many 
por as a kind of martyr in the caufe of public 
berty, a ſubſcription was opened by ſome merchants 
of London, and other gentlemen of property , for 
paying his fine, ſupporting him while in priſon, 
and compounding his debts, amounting to aboye 
twenty thouſand pounds ; and all theſe purpoſes 
were, in the end, completely accompliſhed. @- 
As we conſider the Middletex election, and the 
feuds and animoſities which it excited in the na- 
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tion , though not as the primary , yet as the great 


ſecondary cauſe of the American war, we ſhall 


be particularly - attentive to every circumſtance 
relating to that ſingular tranſaction, and even to 
Mr. Wilkes the principal agent concerned 1n it. 


This, indeed, is the great hinge upon which the 


political events of the preſent reign for many years 
turned : it is that which gave occaſion to ſudden 
changes of miniſters, and dangerous reſolutions of 
parliament , that would never elſe have taken 
place ; and it encouraged our foreign dependencies 
to take adyantage of our internal diviſions , and 
the conſequent weakneſs and unpopularity of go- 
vernment, by laying claim to ſeveral privileges 
and immunities, to which they would otherwiſe 
have never dared to pretend. Indeed , the poiſon- 
ous feeds which it ſowed , or at leaſt ripened and 
matured , have not yet perhaps yelded their full 
harveſt of national calamity; nor can any one 
take upon him to ſay how fatally extenſive that 
harveſt may prove, till the differences in point of 
trade and commerce ſubſiſting between Great Britain 
and Ireland are finally adjuſted. 
This year his majeſty eſtabliſhed the Royal 
Academy of Arts, for inſtructing young men in 
the principles of architecture, ſculpture, and paint- 
ing. The artiſts had, long before this, formed 
themſelves into a ſociety , and had carried their 
reſpective arts to a _ high degree of perfection 
under the patronage of the public. The new in- 
ſtitution, therefore, had, for ſome time, little 
other effect than to ſplit the artiſts into parties. At 
laſt, however, they were happily reunited, 

Freſh fuel ſtill continued to be added to the 
flame that now began to blaze out between Great 
Britain and her American colonies. By an a& of 
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parliament wy paſſed, certain duties were im- 
poſed upon glaſs, paper, and a few other articles 
imported from England into the colonies ; and, for 
the purpoſe of colleding theſe duties, cuſtom- 
houſes were eſtabliſhed in their ſea- ports. Provoked 
at this invaſion of their liberties, as they conſi- 
dered it, they now came to a direct, as they had 
formerly done to an indirect, reſolution to diſ- 
continue the uſe of Britiſh commodities, until theſe 


duties ſhould be repealed; to effect which, the 


aſſembly of Boſton wrote circular letters to all 
the other aſſemblies, propoſing an union of coun- 
cils and meaſures. For this ſtep the afſembly of 
Boſton was diflolved, and a new one convened ; 
but this proved as refractory as the former, and 
was therefore, in a little time, likewiſe diſſolved, 
The commiſhoners of the cuſtoms were ſo roughly 
handled by the populace, that they thought pro- 
r to leave the town, and retire to fort William. 
£ a word, the ſpirit of diſcontent became ſo 
prevalent at Boſton, that two regiments of foot 
were ordered thither from Halifax, and as many 
from Ireland. A new phenomenon appeared in Aſia. 
One Hyder Aly, who had raiſed himſelf from the 
rank of a common ſeapoy, to that of a ſovereign 
prince, commenced hoſtilities againſt the Eaſt India 
company, and, in the courſe of his reign , gave 
greater diſturbance to our ſettlements there, than 
any of the old and hereditary nabobs. 
When the new parliament met, the people ima- 
ined that Mr. Wilkes would take his ſeat along 


Sith the other members. In expeQation of this 


many of them aflembled in S. George's- fields, 
near the king's-bench priſon , where he was con- 
fined , with a view of conducting him to the houſe 


of commons. The Surrey juſtice ſoon came among 
| | them 
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them, and the riot act was read; but the people 
not diſperſing, the military were- called in, and 
were ordered, perhaps unadviſedly, to fire. Several 
perſons were ſlightly wounded , two or three mor- 
tally, and one was killed on the ſpot. Lord 
Weymouth , one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, ſent 
a letter to the juſtices, thanking them , > 160. 
for their ſpirited conduct in this affair, * **** of 
Mr. Wilkes, who was no incurious, nor, we 
may believe, unconcerned ſpectator of the whole 
ſcene, took this opportunity of expreſſing his 
reſentment againſt the miniſtry , whom he regarded 
as the authors of all the perſecutions he had ſuf- 
fered. He publiſhed lord Weymouth's letter , with 
a few remarks of his own prefixed to it, in which 
he termed the affair of St. George's-fields a horrid 
maſſacre; and this ſtep was either conſidered as a 
reaſon , or was made a pretence, for expelling 


him the houſe. The freeholders of Middleſex, 


however, ſeem to have been of a very different 
opinion from the commons; tor they immediately, 


and unanimouſly re- elected him their repreſentative. 
This election was declared void, and a new writ 
was iſſued. The freeholders ſtill perſevered in their 
former ſentiments; and Mr. Wilkes was elected 
a third time without oppoſition. A gentleman, 
indeed; of the name of Dingley, intended to 


have oppoſed him; but the popular current ran 


ſo ſtrong in favour of Mr. Wilkes, that he could 
not find a ſingle perſon to put him in nomination. 
This election was declared void, as well as the 


Lo 14 and leſt the freeholders of Middleſex 


and the houſe of commons ſhould go on for ever, 
the one in elefting Mr. Wilkes, and the other 
in declaring his election invalid, colonel Luttrel, 


ſon to lord Irnham, and a member of parliament, 
| N 5 
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was perſuaded to vacate his ſeat by the acceptance 
of a nominal place, and to offer himſelf a candi- 
date. He did ſo; and though he had only 296 
votes, and Mr. Wilkes 1143, yet he was declared 
in the houſe , by a great majority, to be the legal 
member. | 
This was conſidered as a fatal blow to the 
liberties of the people; at leaſt to the right of 
election, the moſt vital and effential part of thoſe 
liberties. This poured poiſon into the political 
wound, that rendered it perfectly incurable. The 
Middleſex election may hitherto be regarded merely 
as a common controverted election, in which none 
but Mr. Wilkes and his opponents were concerned. 
From this time forward it aſſumed a more digni- 
fed air, a more important aſpect. Inſtead of a 
rivate it became a national concern. The whole 
body of the people took the alarm. They thought 
they foreſaw , in the deſtruction of the rights of 


the freeholders of Middleſex, the utter ruin and 


ſubverſion of their own. The conſequence was, 
that petitions firſt, and remonſtrances afterwards, 
ured in from the different counties and corpo- 
rations of the kingdom. Many of theſe were of a 
very bold, and as ſome thought, of a moſt daring 
nature. They not only prayed for a diſſolution of 
parliament, but they even denied the legality of 
the preſent one, the validity of its acts, and the 
obligation of the people to obey them. In a word, 
they aſſerted that the government was actually diſ- 
ſolved. | 
The miniſtry had now brought themſelves into 
4 D. 1 a moſt diſagre cable dilemma. They 
nne. ought either not to have proceeded io 
far, or they ought to have gone farther. They 
.onght either not have furniſhed the people with 
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a a juſt cauſe, nor even with a plauſible pretence, 


for preſenting ſuch remonſtrances , or they ought 
to have puniſhed them for daring to preſent them. 
This, however, they did not think it prudent”, 
nor perhaps even ſafe, to attempt. The conſe- 
quence is obvious. While the authority of govern- 
ment was thus vilified and deſpiſed at home, can 
it be imagined, that it ſhould be much reverenced 
or reſpected abroad? While it was openly inſulted 
and brow-beat in the very metropolis, and under 
the eye of the legiſlature , could it be expected, 
that it ſhould be able to maintain its uſual force 
and vigour in the extreme parts of the empire? 
The ſuppoſition is abſurd. He, therefore, that 
does not perceive, in the raſhneſs and puſillani- 
mity of the miniſters with regard to the Middles 
ſex election, the ſeeds of the American war, and 


even the origin of thoſe bold claims which the 


Iriſh have for ſome time paſt been making, and 
ſtill continue to make, muſt be furniſhed with 
optics of a very ſingular, and, in our opinion, 
of a very unnatural ſtructure. Some of the free- 
holders of Middleſex even attempted to carry their 
ſpeculative principles on this ſubject into practice. 
hey refuſed to pay the land-tax ; and the matter 
was brought to a trial. But the jury determined, 
that they were obliged to pay it; and, in ſs 
doing, they diſcovered more firmneſs and fortitude 
than their rulers. This , however , was but a poor 
compenſation for the want of courage and con- 
ſiſtency in the miniſters. It was like endeavouri 


to ſupport a mighty arch with a feeble buttreſs , 


when the key- 
removed, 


In the courſe of this year a very important act 
was paſſed for regulating the * of the 
2 


one, that held it together, was 
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houſe of commons in controverted elections. Theſe 
uſed formerly to be determined by the houſe at 
large, and by a majority of votes, ſo that they 
were conſidered merely as party-matters , and the 
t party, which was always that of the 
miniſtry, was ſure to carry the point without 
paying the leaſt regard to the merits of the queſ- 
tion on either ſide. But by the bill, which was 
now paſſed, commonly called the Grenville- act, 
as it was drawn up and brought in by Mr. Gren- 
ville, they were ordered for the future to be de- 
cided by a committee of thirteen members, choſen 
by lot, and under the ſacred obligation of an oath; 
and ſince the enaQing of this law, no well -· grounded 
complaint has been made againſt the impartiality 
of the deciſions, | 
Though the preſent miniſtry was ſuppoſed to 
have been originally recommended to his majeſty 
| by lord Chatham, and to have been guided for 
ſome time , in all their meaſures , by his advice, 
yet, as they had of late affefed to ſtand upon 
their own bottom, and neglected to conſult him 
as uſual, he entirely abandoned them, and reſigned 
his office as keeper of the privy-ſeal, which was 
beſtowed upon the- earl of Brito], His example 
was ſoon after followed by the dake of Grafton, 
, who was ſucceeded as firit lord of the treaſury 
by lord North: and thus, unhappily for the na- 
tion, was formed that miniſtry, which began the 
American war without neceſſity, conducted it with- 
out ſpirit of prudence, and at laſt concluded it 
without honour or advantage, nay with infinite 
diſhonour and diſadvantage, as they cut off from 
the empire the immenſe continent of North Ame- 
rica, the brighteſt jewel in the crown. : 
This year our miniſters gave a freſh proof of 
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their puſillanimity with regard to foreign politics, 


as they had already done with reſpe& to our 
domeſtic concerns. T hey quietly ſuffered the French 
to make a conqueſt of Corſica, a ſmall iſland in 
the Mediterranean. This iſland had formerly be- 
longed to the Genoeſe, who, by their cruelty, 
and oppreſſion, had driven the natives into a revolt, 
which they kept up tor ſome time with ex ſpirit 
and perſeverance, under the conduct of their gal- 
lant countryman Paoli, and at laſt freed themſelves 
from the dominion of their tyrannical maſters. Theſe 
laſt, therefore, unable to recover the iſland them- 
ſelves, made it over to the French, who ſoon 
ſubdued it; tho' not, it is ſaid, till it had coſt 
them more than its real value. They loſt in this 
undertaking ten thouſand men, and they expended 
eighteen millions of livres. Many people thought, 
the Engliſh ought to have oppoſed this addition, 
however ſmall, to the French monarchy ; but 
our miniſters were ſo weak and ſo unpopular, and 
the growing quarrel between this country and 
America became every day ſo much more alar- 
ming, that their maxim at this time, with regard 
to foreign nations, ſeems to have heen—ler us 
alone, and we will let you alone. The French, 
however, ſoon after ſhewed them, that their con- 
duct was directed by very different maxims. About 
the ſame time a rupture had like to have happened 
between this country and Spain, about a very 
inſignificant place, called Falkland's iſland, in the 
ſouthern part of the Atlantic ocean. Matters for 
ſome time wore a very hoſtile aſpe& ; but at laſt 
the quarrel was amicably adjuſted, 5 
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LETTER LXVI. 


As the waves of the ſea continue to be agitated 
3 3 for ſome time, even after the ſtorm 
Re H. 3777+ that raiſed them, has been laid; fo 
the Middleſex election, though the ſpirit of peti- 
tioning had in ſome meaſure ſubſided „ſtill gave 
riſe to ſome ſingular occurrences that are well 


worthy of notice. A meſſenger of the houſe of 


commons having come into the city to ſeize a 
printer for publiſhing the ſpeeches of the members, 
this laſt fent for a conſtable, who carried both him 
and the meſſenger before Mr. Croſby , the Lord 
Mayor. That gentleman, together with the alder- 
men Wilkes and Oliver, nor only diſcharged the 
printer, but required the meſſenger to give bail 
to anſwer the complaint of the printer againſt him, 
for daring to ſeize him in the city without the 
order of a magiſtrate; and upon his refuſing to 
do fo, they ſigned a warrant for his commitment 
to priſon ; upon which he conſented to give bail, 
and was ſuffered to depart.. The commons , fired 
at this contempt of their authority, as they thought 
it, ordered the Lord Mayor and the two aldermen 
to appear before them. Mr. Croſpy and Mr. Oliver, 
as members of the houſe , attended in their place; 


but Mr. Wilkes refuſed to appear unleſs he was 


permitted to take his ſeat for Middleſex. As they 
ad no method of coming at the latter gentleman, 
they contented themſelves with puniſhing the two 
former. They were accordingly ſent to the Tower, 
where they continued in confinement till the end 


ol the ſeſſion. This year a dreadful famine hap- 
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| pened in the Eaſt Indies, which, according to 


ſome accounts, carried off about one third of the 
inhabitants, that is, about ten millions of people. 
This ſcourge of heaven is ſaid to have been till 
turther exaſperated by the villainy of man. Many 
of the company's ſervants were accuſed of _— 
bought up the greateſt part of the rice (the chi 

or almoſt the only food of the natives, as the Py- 
thagorean ſyſtem , which they follow, prohibits 


them the uſe of animal food), and to have ſold 


it out at ſuch an exorbitant price, as to put it 
abſolutely beyond the reach of the poorer ſort of 
the people- 

Electi ve kingdoms are ſubje& to ſuch violent 
ſhocks and convulſions upon every vacancy of 
the throne, that it has been thought proper, in 
moſt of the modern ſtates of Europe, to eſtabliſh: 
1 monarchies; and even in theſe laſt a diſ- 
puted title is always attended with ſuch civil wars 
and bloodſhed , that it has been found expedient 
to keep the line of ſucceſſion as clear and diſtinct 
as poſſible. This is the reaſon why ſo much at- 
tention is given in this country to the marriages 
of the royal family. The king's two brothers, the 
dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, having 
married privately , the former, the counteſs dow 


- ager of Waldegrave, the latter, a widow lady of 


the name of Horton, daughter to lord Irnham, 
J. D. 1, © bill was now paſſed, enacting, that 
4. H. £772» All the deſcendants of his late 3 
(other than the iſſue of princeſſes who have married, 
or may hereafter marry. into foreigu families) ſhall 
be incapable of contracting marriage without the 
previous conſent of the king, or his ſucceſſors 
on the throne, ſignified under the great ſeal, and 
declared in council; that every rs marriage , 
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without ſuch conſent, ſhall be null and void; that; 
nevertheleſs, ſuch deſcendants, being above the 
age of twenty-five years, upon their giving the 
privy council twelve months previous notice of 
their de ſign, may, after the expiration of that term, 
enter into marriage without the royal conſent , 
unleſs both houſes of parliament ſhall within that 
time expreſsly declare their diſapprobation of it; and 
that all perſons, who ſhall knowingly .preſume to 
ſolemnize, or aſſiſt at the celebration of ſuch illicit 
marriage, ſhall be liable to all the pains and pe- 
nalties of the ſtatute of premunire. 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion a material altera- 
tion was made in the criminal law of the king- 
dom. Formerly, when a felon refuſed to plead , 
be was ftretched out upon his back at full length, 
and a heavy weight laid upon his breaſt , which 
was gradually, though ſlowly , increaſed till he 
expired ; during which operation he was fed with, 
nothing but a cruſt of bread and ſome dirty water. 
By a bill, which was now paſſed, this barbarous 
practice was aboliſhed, and all felons refufing to 
plead are adjudged to be guilty of the crimes laid 
to their charge. > 5 

An act of injuſtice was committed this year by 
three of the firſt crowned heads in Europe, which, 
though nat immediately connected with the hiſtory. 
of England, ought not to be paſt over in ſilence. 

It was indeed, of ſo flagrant and atrocious a na- 
ture, that, for a ſimilar one in private life, the 
authors would have been brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. What I allude to, is the- diſmember- 
ment of Poland. The emperor of Germany, the 
King of Pruſſia, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, entered 
into a confederacy, or rather a conſpiracy (for 
a moſt villainous conſpiracy it was) to divide 
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among themſelves the better part of that fertile. 
country , to which they trumped up ſome old 


antiquated claims; and to form the reſt into an 


independent kingdom, to be governed by the 
preſent ſovereign, with an hereditary , inſtead of 
an elective title: and as none of the other powers 
of Europe thought proper to interrupt them in 
the proſecution of their ſcheme, they were at 
laſt fully able to accompliſh their purpoſe. This 
year was: likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable 
revolution in the government of Sweden, as well 
as that of Denmark. The king of Sweden, in 
violation of. the moſt ſacred engagements he had 
come under-at his acceſſion , raiſed himſelf from 


being the moſt limited to be one of the moſt ab- 


ſolute monarchs in Europe. In Denmark, the kin 
was deprived ef the whole ſovereign power, which 


was engroſſed by lis mother-in-law , the queen 


dowager, and his half-brother , prince Frederick. 


His two principal favourites, the counts Struenſee+ 
and Brandt, were brought to the block. Even 


the queen · conſort, Matilda, ſiſter to his Britannic 
majeſty, very narrowly eſcaped with her life. 
She afterwards retired to Zell in Germany, where 
ſhe lived for a few years, at the end of which 
ſhe ſickened and died. 5 | 

To give ſome check to the rapacity of - the 
Eaſt-India_company's ſervants abroad, a ſuprems 
court of judicature was now eſtabliſhed at Bengal, 
conſiſting of a chief juſtice, with a ſalary of 8000 l. 
and three inferior judges with a ſalary of 6000 1. 
but whether this inſtitution will produce the happy 
effects intended by it, will require perhaps a longer 
time to determine than has yet elapſed, 

About this time the common people of Ireland; 


and in the north of Scotland, were fo cruelly ha: 


3 
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raſſed by their unfeeling landlords, who raiſed the 
rent of their _— e yt conſidering 
whether they could payit , that the 
a 1773. emigrated in great . to AE 
rica; and of theſe, it is faid , was principally 
compoſed. that army , which firſt began the war 
in that part of the world, conducted it with ſuch 
ſpirit and perſeverance, and did not conclude it 
till they had rendered themſelves and their new-_ 
adopred country independent of their old maſters, 
Oppreſſed ſubjects, when driven to extremity , 
become the moſt dangerous and inveterate foes. - 
They are aQuated by a ſpirit of revenge againſt 
their former tyrants, which cannot be vod to 
influence the natives of a foreign country. 

This year Captain Phipps in the Sea - horſe, 
and Captain Lutwidge in {in Carcaſe, were ſent 
out by the government, in order to examine whether 
there was a poſſibility of diſcovering either a north- 
eaſt or a north-weſt paſlage to Eaſt- Indies; but 
after ſailing to the latitude of 81 degrees, 39 
minites, they were prevented by the mountains, 
or rather the iſlands of ice they met with, from 
proceeding any farther, and they therefore return- 
ed home without being able to accompliſh their 
purpoſe. | 
This reign , indeed, ſeems , for ſome years 
paſt, to have been particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpitit of adventure. Four different voyages 
have been performed round the world, for the 
fimilar parpoſe of making diſcoveries in the South - 
ſea: the firſt, by Commodore Byron ; the ſecond, 
by Captain Wallis; the third, by Captain Carteret ;- 
and the fourth, by Captain Cook : and none of 
them have entirely failed in the object of their 
geftination; each of the circumnavigators having 
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either found out ſome new countries, or ſomething 
new in the manners of thoſe that were already 
known. Captain Cook, indeed, performed a ſe+ 
cond voyage round the world; and was actually 
engaged in ſailing round it a third time, when, to 
the infinite regret of all lovers of real merit, he 
was cut off in a ſcuffle with the inhabitants of 
one of the new diſcovered iſlands in the South- 
ſea, called O-why-hee. | | 

The great ſubje& of diſpute between the mother- 
country and her American colonies, was the right 
of taxation. The parliament of Great Britain inſiſted 
upon its right of taxing them by its own proper 
authority. The colonies denied this right, and faid 
that they could not be legally taxed without their 

own conſent; and rather than ſubmit to any taxes 
_ Otherwiſe impoſed, they ſeemed willing to encoun- 
ter every danger, and to riſk every OY 
In order, however, to try their temper, and 
whether they would * So» threats in practice, 
ſome tea. was ſent out to America, loaded with 
a certain duty. This tea was not only not ſuffered 
to be landed, but was ſent back to England with 
the utmoſt contempt and ON. n the hat- 
bour of Boſton it met with a ſtill worſe reception. 
It was taken out of the ſhips by the populace, 
and thrown into the ſea. To puniſh 4.D. 87 
the New - Englanders for this act of“ . 1774s 
violence, two bills were now paſt ; one for ſhutting 
up the port of Boſton and the other, for taking the 
executive power out of the hands of the people 
and veſting it in the crown. Though the miniſter 
had hitherto carried every thing in parliament with 
a high hand, yet as that afſembly was now draw- 
ing towards an end, he began to be apprehenſive 
that it would not be eaſy to * houſo 
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of commons equally obſequious, if the people 
were allowed to be Aſs 02007 for the elections in 
the uſual manner. He therefore reſolved to ſteal 
a march upon his antagoniſts, and to take the 
people by ſurpriſe. The parliament accordingly 
was ſuddenly diſſolved at the end of the ſixth 
ſeſſion, and a new one was choſen equally courtly 
and complaiſant with the former. 

The ads of ſeverity , we have mentioned above, 
were leyeled in appearance only at the town of 
Boſton ; yet moſt of the other colonies ſoon took 


the alarm. They thought they ſaw, in the fate 


of that deyoted town, the puniſhment that might 
ſoon be inflicted on themſelves, as they had all 
been guilty of nearly the ſame crime, if not 
in deſtroying, at leaſt in refuſing the tea, They, 
therefore, reſolved to make one common cauſe 
with the people of New England ; and accordingly 


all the old Britiſh colonies (Nova Scotia and. 


Georgia excepted ) ſent delegates or commiſſioners 
to a general aſſembly , which met at Philadelphia, 
and aſſuming the name of the Congreſs , preſented 
2 bold and ſpirited remonſtrance to his majeſty., 
ſoliciting a redreſs of grievances. Georgia, the 
year following, acceded to the union, and thus 
completed the number of the thirteen united pro- 
vinces, which ſoon after revolted from the mo- 
ther- country, and at laſt rendered themſelves ſo- 
vereign and independent ſtates. The congreſs, not 
ſatisſied with their remonſtrance to the king, ex- 
horted the New-Englanders to oppoſe the execu- 


tion of the Boſton Port Bill, and of the other 


ſevere aQs that had been lately paſſed againſt them, 


and they even promiſed to aſſiſt them in caſe of 


neceſſu y. To this, indeed, that people were 


- ſufficiently diſpoſed by their own natural temper, as 


— 
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of all the American colonies, New England was 


perhaps the province, which from its independent 
ſpirit in religion, had longeſt cheriſhed the wiſh, 


and even entertained the hopes of becoming in- 
dependent in government. 

The fire, therefore, which had been ſo long 
ſmouldering between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, now broke out into an open flame. General 
Gage, governor of Maſlachuſet's-bay , hearing 
that the provincials had collected a quantity of 
military ſtores at a place called Concord, ſent out 
a detachment in order to deſtroy them. This 
detachment met a company of militia at a place 


named Lexington, fix miles from Concord, between 


whom and the king's forces a few ſhot were ex- 
changed , by which eight provincials were killed, 
and ſeveral wounded, The detachment then went 
on, without any farther interruption, to Concord, 
where they deſtroyed the ſtores ; but in their re- 


turn from thence they were ſuddenly attacked by - 


a large body of provincials, who harraſſed them 
moſt terribly until they reached Boſton. In. this 


action the king's troops loſt , in killed, wounded, . 
and priſoners, two hundred and ſeventy-three - 


men, of which ſixty-five were killed. The loſs 
of the provincials 'amounted to about forty killed, 
and twenty wounded. | 

The news of this engagement were no ſooner 
carried into the different parts of the country , 
than the whole province was at once in arms, 
and Boſton was, in a few. days, inveſted by a 


body of militia, amounting , it is ſaid, to twenty 
. thouſand men. The congreſs too, upon hearin 


of the aftair of Lexington, and the blockade of 


Boſton, heartily approved of all the ſteps which 


the New-Englanders had taken ; and they paſled 
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a reſolution , declaring, that the compact between 
the crown and the people of Maſſachuſet's-bay was 
diſſolved. They ſtrictly prohibited the people from 
ſupplying the army, the navy, or the tranſport 


Ips, with any kind of proviſions.” The more 


effeQually ro mark their contempt for the Britiſh 
eee „they erected a poſt- office, at the 
ead of which they placed Dr. Franklin, who had 
been diſgracefully removed from that poſt in Eng- 
land; and upon general Gage's publiſhing a pro- 
clamation , offering a pardon to all ſuch as ſhould 
lay down their arms and return to their duty, 
but expepting from it Meſſ. Hancock and Adams, 
they immediately choſe Mr. Hancock preſident of 
the congreſs. | 

As matters had now been carried too - to ad- 
FJ 7 | mit of any immediate reconciliation , it 
nnn. was ne imagined that each party 
would watch an opportunity of ſtriking ſome 
blow, that might give it a deciſive adyantage over 
the other. Nor was it long before it appeared 
that this apprehenſion was but too well founded. 
There is an eminence, called Bunkers-hill, upon 
a narrow neck of land or iſthmus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boſton. Upon this hill the provin- 
Cials threw up, in one of the ſhort nights of June, 
a ſtrong redoubt , conſiderable entrenchments , and 
a breaſt-work almoſt cannonproof. In order to 
diſlodge them from this poſt , which might have 
given great annoyance, as well to the town as 
to the ſhipping in the harbour, a detachment of 
ſomewhat more than two thouſand men was ſent 
out under the command of the generals Howe 
and Pigot. The attack was begun by a heavy 
cannonade , not only from the affailants , but 


from the ſhips and floating batteries, and from the 
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top of Cop's-hill in Boſton. This ſevere and in- 
ceſſant fire the provincials are ſaid to have borne 
with a firmneſs and reſolution that would have 
done honour even to the moſt veteran troops. 
They did not return a ſhot, until the king's 
forces had advanced almoſt to the works , when 
they began, and kept up for ſome time, ſuch a 
dreadful and continued fire upon them , as threw 
our troops into confuſion , and killed many of 
our braveſt men and- officers, The troops, how- 
ever, were inſtantly rallied, and returning to the 
charge with fixed bayonets, and irreſiſtible fury, 
they forced the works in every quarter, and 
compelled the provincials to abandon the poſt , 
and withdraw to the continent, This advantage , 


however, was not gained but at a very great 


expence. Almoft one half of the detachment were 
either killed or wounded, the numbers of which 
x. 9g amounted to one thouſand and fifty- 
our. R 2 
Te number of officers that fell in this action, 


compared to that of the private men, was greatly 


beyond the uſual proportion; and this is ſaid to 
have been owing to the following circumſtance. 
The Americans had trained, and employed on 
this occaſion, a certain ſet of ſoldiers, called 
mark{men or riflemen, who excelled all others in 
taking a ſure and ſteady aim. They had likewiſe 
furniſhed them with a new kind of muſkets, 
called rifle-barrelled guns , which not only carried 
the ball to a greater diſtance, but ſent it in a 
more ſtrait and dired line than the common 
firelocks. Thus our officers were marked out, 


and diſpatched by theſe riflemen with almoſt as 


fatal a certainty, as a "bird is ſhot by a foyler 
when perched upon a tree, | 
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To underſtand their motive for this conduct it 
may be proper to obſerve, that, during the whole 
courſe of the war the Americans expreſſed a par- 
ticular animoſity to the officers of the Britiſh army 
beyond what they ſhewed to the common men , 
and probably from an opinion, that the war was 
diſapproved of by the great body of the Engliſh 
nation, and was chiefly approved and ſupported 
by the nobility and gentry , of which two claſſes 

of people the officers of the army are in general 
compoſed. They probably too had another end in 
view, and that was to entice the common men 
to deſert from the army , and if not immediately 
to join the American forces, at leaſt to become 
ſettlers in the country, and thereby add to its 
ſtrength and population; nor could any thing with: 
ſtand the ſtrong temptations that were thrown 
in their, way for this purpoſe but their fidelity 
| 8 king, and their attachment to their native 
oil. | 

The ſpirit diſplayed by the New-Englanders on 
this occaſion, no doubt encouraged the congreſs 
to proceed with greater alacrity in their military 
Preparations, They had, ſome time before, given 
orders for raiſing and paying an army , and they 
now publiſhed a- declaration of the motives that 
compelled them to take up arms, and their de- 
termined reſolution not to lay them down, till 
all their grievances were redreſſed, that is, till the 
obnoxious acts of parliament were repealed. They 
likewiſe appointed Mr. Waſhington , one of the 
delegates for Virginia, to be commander in chief 
of all the American forces, 

But ro ſhew , at the ſame time, that they had no 
intention of ſeparating themſelves from the mother 


country, they preſented an addreſs to the inhabi- 
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tants of Great Britain, another to the exc of 
Ireland, and a petition to the king, in which they - 
diſclaim all thoughts of independence, and declare, 
that they wiſh for nothing more ardently than a 
reconciliation with the parent ſtate , upon what 
they call juſt and reaſonable terms. And, in the 
opinion of many people, ſuch terms might have 
been granted them at this time, as would at once 
have gratified their ambition , and would neither 
have hurt the honour nor the- intereſt of England. 
For this purpoſe ſeveral plans were propoſed by 
the minority; but they were all of them rejected. 

Our miniſters, indeed, ſeem now to have been 
poſſeſſed with the romantic notion of conquering 
America by force of arms, which perhaps was at 
no time practicable; or had it been , the keeping 
it in ſubjeQion would have coſt us more than all 
the advantage we could ever have derived from 
it. Perhaps, indeed, no 2 is worth the 
retaining that cannot be preſerved otherwiſe than 
by a military force. So ſtrong, however, was 
the deluſion, under which the miniſtry then la- 
boured, that they were incapable of having their 
eyes opened even by the very intereſting intelli- 
gence they received from Mr. Penn, one of the 
moſt wealthy and beſt informed gentlemen in Ame- 
rica. He was a deſcendant of the great Penn who 
had founded the colony o- Pennſylvania; he was 
himſelf one of the chief proprietors of that pro- 
vince; and he had brought over the laſt petition 
to the king from the American congreſs. He was 
now examined in the houſe of lords, and the ſum 
of his evidence tended to prove, that the colonies 
had not yet formed any deſign of erecting them- 
ſelves into independent ſtates; that on the con- 
wary , they were extremely deſirous of compro- 
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miſing all differences with the mother country 
upon equitable terms; but that, if their preſent 
application for this purpoſe (meaning the petition ) 
was rejected, there was great reaſon to fear that 
they would enter into alliances with foreign powers; 
and that if once ſuch alliances were made, it 
would be no eaſy matter to diſſolve them. No 
regard, however, was paid to his information; 
and as to the petition itſelf, he was told by the 
miniſtry, that no anſwer would be returned to 
it. 
It is eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion ſuch a 
harghty and contemptuous treatment muſt make 
upon the minds of the Americans, elated, as they 
were, with the honour they had acquired by their 
gallant behaviour in the battle of Bunker's-hill , 
and now perhaps for the firſt time, beginning to 
feel their ſtrength as a people; The fact is, that 
during the whole of this unhappy quarrel , our 
miniſters: ſeem to have entertained too mean an 
opinion of the ſpirit, as well as of the reſources 
of the Americans. This, it is thought, was the 
critical moment for putting an end to all diffe- 


rences with the colonies, without proceeding to 


further hoſtilities ; but this moment being once 
loſt could never be recovered, : 
The Americans were not fatisfied with aQing 
merely on the defenſWe, or within the. limits af 
the aſſociated provinces. A party, of New- Eng- 
land and New York militia made an incurſion into 
Canada under the generals Montgomery and Arnold. 
They reduced the forts of Chamblee and St. John, 
and even the town of Montreal. They actually 
attempted to take the city of Quebec by ſtorm; 
hut Montgomery being killed, and Arnold wounded 
in the al, they were obliged to deſiſt from 


taken againſt Charles-Town, the capital of South 
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the enterpriſe ; and a large of troops arrivin 
ſoon — from England. 8 finally _ 
pelled ro evacuate the province. 
The army, however, in Boſton was now re- 
duced to a moſt miſerable condition. General Howe, 


Who had ſucceeded general Gage in the command 


of it, though an officer of ſpirit, and of great 
military ſkil!, and even fruirful in refources and 
expedients, found himſelf totally unequal to the 
difficulties of his ſituation. He was effectually cut 
off from all communication with the continent of 


America, from which he could not expe& the 


leaſt ſupply of proviſions. The ftoreſhips from 
England not only arrived flowly ; but ſeveral of 


them were even intercepted by the enemy. In a 


word , the army as well as the inhabitants of Boſton 
were in the/moſt imminent danger of periſhing of 
hunger. To add to their diftrets, the Americans 
had ereted ſome firong batteries upon the adja- 
cent hills, from whence 4 the ſpring they began 
to play upon the town with incredible | 

by * now aſſailed at once by the 4. N. 

orrors of war and of famine, neither of which 
it was in their power to repel, they found it in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to evacuate the place. The 
army accordingly, and ſuch of the inhabitants as 
choſe to follow its fortunes, being put on board 
ſome tranſports, they ſet ſail from Boſton, and, 


after a quick paſſage, arrived ſafely at Halifax in 


Nova Scotia. General Howe had no ſooner quitted 
the town than general Waſhington took poſſeſſion 
of it, and being aſſiſted by ſome foreign engineers, 
he ſoon fortified it in ſuch a manner as to render 


it almoſt impregnable. 
About the ſame time an expedition was under- 
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Carolina, which ſhewed us to be as little acquainted 
with creeks and harbours on the coaſt of America, 
as we ſoon after appeared to be with the interior 
geography of the country. The fleet was com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker; the land-forces , by | 
General Clinton. The troops were diſembarked ' 
upon a place called Long iſland , ſeparated from 
another named Sullivan's iſland , only by a ſtrait, 
which was ſaid to be no more than eighteen 
inches deep at low water. Upon this vague report 
our commanders planned the expedition; and the 
ſucceſs was ſuch as might have been expected. 
The enemy had erected ſome ſtrong batteries 
upon Sullivan's iſland, in order to obſtruct the 
paſſage of the ſhips up to the town. This poſt 
the admiral attacked , with great gallantry ; but 
when the troops attempted to paſs from the one 
iſland to the other in order to ſecond his efforts, 
they found the ſtrait inſtead of eighteen inches, 
to be no leſs than ſeven feet deep. The conſe- 
quence was, that the admiral, after continuing 
the action for the ſpace of ten hours, and after 
having loſt ſome of his braveſt men and officers, 
and even a ſhip of war, which he was obliged to 
burn to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy, was at laſt forced to give up the enter- 
priſe as altogether impracticable. 5 

The news of this miſcarriage, and of the miſ- 
take that gave tiſe to it, were received in Eng- 
land with the moſt perfect indifference. The fact 
is, that our miniſters, and indeed a great part of 
the people, ſeem at this time to have fallen into 
a ſtate of the moſt unaccountable liſtleſſneſs and 

inattention to the national honour and the national 
intereſt. The people at large appear to have been 
of opinion, that as no great honour could be de- 
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rived from ſucceſs in this war, ſo no great diſgrace 
could be incurred by a failure in it; and lofles 
and diſappointments , which, had we been engaged 
in hoſtilities. with a foreign enemy, would have 
fired the nation with reſentment, and called down 
the utmoſt weight of public vengeance upon the 

authors of them , were now palled over as com- 
mon and trivial occurrences. 

The Americans now began to think , that matters 
had been carried to too great an extremity be- 
tween them and the mother country, ever to ad- 
mit of any ſincere or laſting reconciliation. They 
likewiſe reflected, that while they continued to 
acknowledge themſelves ſubjeéts of the Britiſh 
empire they were naturally regarded by the reſt 
of the 3 as rebels fighting againſt their lawful 
ſovereign; and that this might prevent foreign 

ſtates from entering into any public treaty or al- 
liance with them. Moved, therefore, by theſe 
conſiderations, they publiſhed , about this time , 
their famous declaration of independence, by which 
they diſclaimed all allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain, and erected themſelves into free anu ſove- 
reign ſtates. 

Genel Howe did not remain long inactive at 
- Halifax, Setting ſail from that place he arrived 
off New York; and being there joined by his 

brother, lord Howe, with a large fleet and con- 
ſiderable reinforcements, he drove the enemy , 
firſt from Long iſland, then from the city of New 
Vork; and he compelled them to abandon Kingſ- 
bridge at the extremity of New York iſland, 
where they had thrown up ſome very ee 
works. He even purſued them to a place calle 
White Plains, where he had a flight ſkirmiſh with 
them ; but not being able to bring them to a 
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general engagement, he returned to New Tork, 
where he Coed his head-quarters 

The affairs of the congreſs were reported at this 
time to be in a very deſperate ſituation. As their 
- troops had been enliſted only for a certain term, 
which was now expired, their army is ſaid to have 
dwindled down from twenty-five thouſand to three 
thouſand men. Two ſtrokes , however, which ge- 
neral Waſhington ſoon after ſtruck, and which 
contributed equally to raiſe the ſpirits of his own 
men, and to damp thoſe of the Britiſh troops , 
ſeem to correſpond very ill with this opinion. On 
the . night of Chriſtmas-day he ſilently crofled 
the Delaware , and attacking. a body of Heſſians 
that were quartered at Trenton, he made nine 
hundred and eighteen of them priſoners, whom 
he fairly carried off. In a few days after, he croſſed 
the river a ſecond time, and falling upon a body 
of Britiſlr troops under the command of colonel 
Mawhood , he either killed or captured the greateſt 
part of them. Theſe ſucceſſes, indeed, might be 
as much owing to his intimate acquaintance with 
the nature of the country, as to any ſuperiority 
of force he poſſeſſed. But the advantage, which 
this knowledge of the country gave him, ſeems 
to be a circumſtance that never entered into the 
heads of our miniſters or commanders, and to 
counteract which it does not appear that they ever 
_ the leaſt care, or ever made the ſlighteſt pro- 
viſion. | 
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LETTER LXVII. 


France and Spain had hitherto profeſſed to 
obſerve the moſt exact neutrality with regard to 
Great Britain and her American colonies, A ftep, 
however, which they now took, was ſufficient 
to render their ſincerity ſuſpected. They opened 
their ports to the American privateers, and ſuf- 
fered them publickly to diſpoſe of the rich prizes 
they had taken from the Britiſh merchants. Th 
likewiſe ſupplied the Americans privately with ar- 
tillery and other military ſtores ; and ſuch num 
bers of French officers and engineers went over 
to the weſtern world, and joined the American 
army , as added greatly to the ſkill, and conſe- 
- quently to the ſtrength of the enemy. At the 
2 time, both theſe powers continued to increaſe 
their marine with ſuch unwearied diligence, thet 
it was plainly foreſeen, and even foretold by every 
perſon of common ſenſe, that they would ſoon 
throw off the maſk they had hitherto worn , and 
openly declare in favour of the Americans. But 
theſe predictions were diſregarded by the miniftry, 
or rather were treated with the moſt ſupreme con- 
tempt : they affected to laugh at them as the vi- 
ſionary conceits of wrong-headed politicians, _ 
We have already obſerved, that on his majeſty's 
acceſſion , 800,0001. a year had been ſettled upon 
him for his civil liſt, But this ſum had hitherto 
been found unequal to the expences of the civil 
government. Above half a. million of money, 
therefore, was now granted for defraying the ar- 
rears of the civil lift, and an addition of x00,000 l. 
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a year was made to this branch of the revenue; 


fo that his majeſty has at preſent 900,000 l. a year 


for ſupporting the charges of his civil government. 
What opinion even ſome of ths miniſters them- 
ſelves had of this meaſure , may be eaſily learned 


from the ſpeech , which Sir Fletcher Norton, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, made tothe king, 
when he preſented to him the bill for this pur- 
poſe. He told him, that his faithful commons had 


given him this mark of their affeQtion , at a time 
when their conſtituents were labouring under bur- 


dens almoſt too heavy to be borne.— 4 T hey have, v 


continued he, « not only granted to your Majeſty 


a large preſent ſupply , but alſo a very great ad- 
ditional revenue; great beyond example; great. 


beyond your majeſty's higheſt expence.—But all 


this, Sir, they have done in a well grounded con- 
fidence, that you will apply wiſely , what they 


have granted liberally.» Whether even the im- 
menſe ſum of goo,o000 I. a year be equal to the 


| expences of the civil liſt, is beſt known to the 
. tradeſmen and the inferior ſervants of the crown. 
As to the ſuperior ſervants , through whoſe hands 


the money paſſes, it is to be ſuppoſed they have 
too great a regard for the honour of their ſovereign 


ever to ſuffer him to run very deep in arrcars to 


them. | 
In the month of June general Howe opened the 


: campaign in the provinceof New York, 
AD. 1777: and 4% lone his utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring the enemy to a deciſive action; 
but this, as formerly, was avoided by general 
Waſhington with ſo much ability and ſucceſs, as 


ſoon procured that gentleman the appellation, which 
he ſeems indeed to have juitly deſerved, of the 


American Fabius. General Howe, finding it im- 


poſſible 


ern we OS as 
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poſſible either to provoke or entice the enemy to 

a pitched battle in the northern colonies, reſolved 
to try his fortune in the more ſouthern provinces. 
Accordingly , embarking his army on board of 
about two hundred tranſports , he ſet ſail for Phi- 
ladelphia ; but when he arrived at the mouth of 
the Rene » which leads directly to that city, 
he found the channel of the river filled with ſuch 
a quantity of chevaux de frize, as rendered it ab - 
ſolutely impaſſable. He therefore landed his troops 
at Elk Ferry in Maryland; and on his march from 
this laſt place, he met general Waſhington on the 
banks of the Brandywine river. Waſhington, being 
extremely deſirous of protecting Philadelphia, reſolv- 


ed, contrary to his uſual maxim, to hazard a battle, 


The two armies, in conſequence, eng 
to an engagement, and after a ſevere and bloody 
conflict, which continued through the whole day - 
the enemy were at laſt obliged to yield to the 
ſuperior diſcipline of the Engliſh troops. By this 
means the king's! forces were enabled to continue 


their march to Philadelphia, of which they took 


poſſeſſion, though the greateſt part of them were 
encamped at a village called German Town, about 
ſix miles from the city. 

General Waſhington, though worſted in the battle 
of the Brandywine, was neither ſo much weakened 
nor diſpirited by that event, as to prevent his 
undertaking, in a ſhort time after, a very bold 
enterpriſe, which was as little expected by his friends 
as his enemies. He had taken poſt at a place called 
Skippach Creek, about fixteen miles from Ger- 
man Town, where he received a conſiderable rein- 
forcement. From this place on the third of Oc- 
tober he ſet out filently by night, and arriving at 
German Town about three in the morning, hg 

Vor, U. 9 
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fell upon the king's forces with ſuch impetuoſity; 
as to throw them into confuſion; but theſe laſt 
being ſoon rallied, and brought to the charge, the 
enemy, in their turn, were obliged to retreat, 
though this they did with ſuch good order as to 
carry off their cannon with them. The loſs of the 
royal army in this action amounted to above five 
hundred men; that of the enemy was probably 
more conſiderable, | 
General Howe ſuſtained a ſtill greater loſs in 
clearing the banks of the river of thoſe forts which 
the enemy had erected upon them, and which 
prevented the approach of the ſhips to the town 
with the neceſſary ſtores and proviſions. A ſtrong 
body of Heſſians, which he ſent out upon this 
ſervice, were almoſt all of them either killed or 
wounded, and were obliged to relinquiſh the en- 
riſe. But as there. was an indiſpenſable neceſ- 
fity for deſtroying theſe forts, without which it 
would be impoſſible to ſubſiſt the army in Phila- 
delphia during the winter, ſome ſhips of war 
were warped up the river, which ſoon filenced 
the batteries; and preparations being made for 
- ſtorming the forts on the land- ſide, the enemy 
at laſt thought proper to abandon them. The che- 
vaux de frize, however, ftill continued in the 
bed of the river, and prevented the paflage of 
any ſhips. of war, or indeed of any ſhips of 
heavy burden. | | 
The king's forces were not ſo ſucceſsful in the 
northern as they had been in the more ſouthern 
provinces. Gen. Burgoyne , who commanded an 
army in Canada, of about ten thouſand men, 
including ſome Indians, reſolved with this body 
to make an impreſſion upon the province of New 


England. He croſſed the lakes George and Cham 
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lain without oppoſition. He even reduced the 
ort of Ticonderago. But, upon his arrival at 
N , he was ſuddenly. ſurrounded and attacked 
by a ſuperior body of New-Englanders under the 
generals Gates and Arnold, and after fighting them 
two different times with great bravery, tho' with 
great loſs, his camp was at laſt ſtormed, and he 
and his men were obliged to ſubmit to a capitu- 
lation, importing, that they ſhould lay down their 
arms, and be conducted to Boſton, from whence 
they ſhould be allowed to embark for Great Bri- 
tain, upon condition of their not ſerving. again in 
America during the preſent war. 

A little before this an extraordinary revolution 
happened in the Eaſt-Indies. Lord Pigot, governor 
of Madraſs, was, merely for executing the orders 
of the directors, ſeized and impriſoned by the leading 
members of the council; and even his life was at 
firſt thought to be in danger from the violence 
of his enemies. His own feelings, however, in a 
little time , completed what his adverſaries had 
either the prudence or the humanity to forbear, 
His high ſpirit could not brook the indignity that 
had been offered him; he ſoon after ſickened and 
died; and his death was the more ſincerely lamen- 
ted, as, without making invidious compariſons, it 
may be ſafely affirmed, that his lordſhip was a man 
of the moſt amiable character of any that ever 
made a fortune in the Eaſt. 

Civil wars are always attended with a ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm , which frequently carries men to the 
commiſſion of crimes, the bare thoughts of which, 
in their cooler moments, would fill them with 
horror. It was no doubt under the influence of 
this ſpirit, that one James Aitken, commonly known 


by the name of John the Painter, 2 fire to the 
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rope-houſe at Portſmouth , and to a ftreet called 


Quay -lane in Briſtol. He is even ſaid to have 
formed a plan' for burning all the principal 2 
towns in the iſland, together with their docks a 
ſhipping. But before he could carry any more 
of his helliſh deſigns into execution, he was 
ſeized, tried, condemned, executed, and hung 
in Chains. 

What had long been foreſeen by almoſt every 
4. D. 1978, ſenſible and unprejudiced man in the 
e kingdom, and repeatedly foretold b 
the oppoſition in parliament, now came to pals. 
The French threw off the maſk they had hitherto 
worn, and openly declared in favour of the Ame- 
ricans, whom they acknowledged as ſovereign and 


independent ſtates. | 
General Clinton, who had ſucceeded general 


Howe in the command of the army , now eva- - 


cuated Philadelphia, and retreated ro New York, 
in his march to which he was attacked by general 
Waſhington ; but no great loſs was ſuſtained on 
either ſide. In this action, indeed, general Lee 
was accuſed of not having acted with his uſual 
alacrity in attacking the Britiſh troops , and being 


found guilty, was ſuſpended for a year. It may 


be worthy of notice, that this gentleman had for- 


merly ſerved in the Britiſh army, which he had 


quitted in diſguſt, and had ever fince eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Americans, whoſe intereſt he had pro- 


moted with equal zeal and activity. He had parti- 


cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence of Sul- 
livan's fland. Some little time before this, he had 


been taken priſoner by a flying party of the Eng- 
Iſh army, and was threatened with being tried 


and puniſhed as a deſerter. But the congreſs de- 


clared, that if any violence was offered to his per: 
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ſon, they would immediately retaliate upon ſuch 
Britiſh officers as were in their power. And to 
compenſate for his capture, general Preſcot , a 
Britiſh officer, was ſoon after taken priſoner by 
a ſmall party of the Americans ; ſo that theſe two 
gentlemen were very ſoon exchanged. 


LETTER LXVIL 


Toren war had not been formally declared 
between Great Britain and France, yet there couid 
be no doubt but that theſe rival nations were 
in a ſtate of actual hoſtility. Fleets were accordingly 
fitted out on both ſides. D'Orvilliers commanded 
the French ſquadron ; admiral Keppel conducted 
the Engliſh. The fleets met on the wir” Honor 
of July, when a-running fight took place , but 
no deciſive action. Admiral Keppel was after- 
wards accuſed of not having done his duty, by 
admiral Palliſer, the ſecond in command. He was 
therefore tried, but was honourably acquitted. 
Palliſer himſelf was likewiſe tried for diſobedience 
of orders, and was partly acquitted and partly 
condemned. f 
In the courſe of this year died the celebrated 
earl of Chatham, one of the greateſt orators, as 
well as one of the ableſt and moſt ſuccesful mi- 
niſters that this country ever produced. As ſome 
mark of national gratitude for the many eminent 
ſervices he had performed to his country, the ſum 
of twenty thouſand pounds was now granted by 
parliament for diſcharging his debts; an annuity 
of ſour thouſand was Kuled upon his ſon and 
ſueceſſor, and upon all the heirs r body that 
= + 
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ſhall inherit the earldom of Chatham; his remains ' 
were interred with great funeral pomp in Weſt- | 
minſter-abbey; and a monument was ordered to 
be erected to his memory at the public expence. 


This year a bold adventurer, of the name of Paul 
Jones, kept all the weſtern coaſt of the iſland in 
alarm. He landed at Whitehaven, where he burned 
a ſhip in the harbour, and even attempted to burn 1 
the town. He afterwards landed in Scotland , and ? 
plundered the houſe of the earl of Selkirk. He ſome t 
43; time after fought a bloody battle with 1 

77 captain Pearſon of the Serapis, whom 7 
he compelled to ſubmit ; and ſo ſhattered was his ff, 
own ſhip in the engagement , that he had no tl 
ſooner quitted her, in order to take poſſeſſion r: 
of his prize, than ſhe went to the bottom. Cap- h 
tain Farmer, too, of the Quebec, fought a no 0 
leſs deſperate battle with a French ſhip of great'y v 
ſuperior force. He continued the engagement wit „ . 
unremitted fury, till his own ſhip, accidentally de 
taking fire, was blown into the air together with fo 
himſelf and moſt of his crew. ſu 

The chief ſcene of actions between the Engliſh ric 
and French fleets was the Weſt- Indies, where we co 
reduced St. Lucia. But this advantage was more 5 mt 
than counterbalanced by the loſs of Dominica, St. tic 
Vincent's and Granada, which the enemy took pu 

from us. Nothing of importance happened this ani 

| 418 in America, except the reduction of Georgia 6 
y commodore Parker and colonel Campbell ; and Fan 

an attempt, which the French admiral d'Eftaing ; kir 
and the American general Lincoln, made to recover bu! 
it; but in which they were brayely repulſed by all 
major-general Prevoſt, As ro general Waſhington, / 
he ſtill kept upon the defenfive; nor could Sir of 
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Henry Clinton, with all his military {kill and ad- 
dreſs , bring him to a pitched battle. 

A freſh attempt was made this year to compro- 
miſe all differences with the American colonies in 
an amicable manner; and for this purpoſe three 
commiſſioners were ſent out to that part of the 
world; viz, the earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, land 
governor Johnſtone : but it was plain to every 
man of common ſenſe, that , after the ſword had 
been uſed ſo long, it was in vain to think of 
ſettling the diſpute with a few ſtrokes of the pen, 
This negotiation , however, we chiefly mention 
for the ſake of a noble and high-ſpirited anſwer, 
that was given by Mr. Reed, an American oe 
ral, to one of the commiſſioners, who had offered 
him the ſum of ten thouſand pounds , and any 
office in his majeſty's gift in the colonies , pro- 
vided he would uſe his influence in bringing about 
an | accomodation. This offer Mr. Reed conſi- 
dered as an attempt to bribe him; and he there- 
fore replied—« I am not worth purchaſing; but 
ſuch as I am, the king of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it. » Times of civil war and 
commotion, as they ſometimes give riſe to the 
moſt ſhocking vices , produce likewiſe , upon par- 
ticular occaſions, the moſt exalred virtues , the 
pureſt patriotiſm , the greateſt elevation of mind, 
and the 'moſt ſteady and incorruptible principles. 
It has been laid down as a maxim by ſome wily 


and worthleſs politicians , who judge of all man- 


kind by themſelves , that every man has his price; 
but here is a man that plainly appears to be above 
all price. | | | 

The king of Spain now followed the example 
of the French monarch in acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the American colonies ; and the 
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| fleets of theſe two great powers being joined to? dt 
gether , rendered them more than a match for that fo 
of Great Britain. This ſummer the militia was F. 
drawn out, and encamped in different parts of V 
the kingdom, which had, at leaſt, this good effect, ti 
that it helped to relieve the languor of that un- 9 
happy race of mortals, upon whoſe hands their tm 
time hangs heavy, and who do not know how G 
to paſs the ſummer months, when deprived of de 
that everlaſting round of diverſions and amuſe- | th 
ments, which they enjoy in the capital during the pe 
winter. a | de 
The civil W of next year conſiſted s D 
y in ſome attempts that were made thi 
A. B. 1780. 3 for 8 the public So 
expences. By a plan of Mr. Burke's the board of mi 
trade, and ſome other uſeleſs and ſuperfluous offices lor 
were aboliſned. And by a bill introduced by the ad; 
miniſter himſelf , commiſſioners were appointed to tak 
enquire into the public accounts; and the diſco- cot 
veries they made in the courſe of their examina l Ar 
tion threw great light upon the collection, as well the 
as the expenditure, of ſeveral branches of the | ( 
revenue. | of 
This year a man ſtarted up from the depth of ſeq 
obſcurity , in which he had for ſome time been par 
buried by debts and difficulties, we do not ſay cen 
to retrieve the honour of the Britiſh flag, for that ord 
had never been tarniſhed; but certainly to ca mat 
it to a higher pitch than it had lately —_ | to 
The man we mean is admiral Rodney, who be- deſi 
| ing intruſted with the command of ſquadron , ſet tow 
fail for Gibraltar, and in his way thither , firſt  Flec 
took a rich convoy: of Spaniſh merchantmen ; af- of 1 
terwards defeated a fleet of Spaniſh men of war, goir 
| they 


taking the admiral Don Langara's ſhip , and three 
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dther ſhips of the line; a few months after. he 
fought a moſt obſtinate battle with a ſuperior 
French fleet under the count de Guichen in the 
Weſt-Indies ; and, to mention all his gallant ac- 
tions at once in 1782, he obtained a moſt glorious 
victory in the neighbourhood of Jamaica, over ano- 


ther French fleet commanded by the count de. 
Graſſe, taking the admiral's own ſhip, the Ville 


de Paris of 110 guns, and ſeveral others. For 


theſe heroic atchievements he was raiſed to the 
peerage, which he ſeems, indeed, to have juſtly 


deſerved. 
The principal events that happened in America 
this year were the reduction of Charles- Town , 


South - Carolina, by Sir Henry Clinton and ad- 
miral Arbuthnot; the defeat of general Gates by 


lord Cornwallis; the execution of major Andree, 
adjutant - general to the Britiſh forces, who was 
taken in diſguiſe within the American lines, and 
condemned as a ſpy; and the deſertion of general 


Arnold from the American cauſe , and his joining 


the Britiſh army. 


Our more immediate domeſtic occurrences were 


of a moſt ſhocking and diſgraceful nature. In cons 
ſequence of ſome indulgences now granted by the 
parliament to Roman 6 

centious mob aſſembled in St. Georges- fields, in 


order to petition the two houſes againſt theſe. 
marks of lenity; ſoon after which they proceeded. 


to commit the moſt terrible devaſtations. They 
deſtroyed all the Romiſh chapels in and about 
town ;. they burned the priſons of Newgate, the 
Fleet, and King's-Bench, together with the houſes 
of many private perſons; and they were even 
going to make an attack upon the Bank „ when 


ey were happily oppoſed by a body of citizens, 


atholics, a riotous and li- 
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who had learned the military diſcipline, and called 


themſelves the London Aſſociation, as well as by 


the regular troops who were now called in; and 
theſe two together ſoon ſuppreſſed the riot, tho” 
not till they had killed, or mortally wounded about 
two hundred and twenty of the ring-leaders. Lord 
George Gordon was afterwards tried for having 
collected this aſſembly; but as it appeared. that 
he was actuated merely by religious prejudices , 
and had never encouraged the mob to commit, 
nor even expected my would commit, any out- 
rage, he was acquitted, | 

The events of 1781, were _—_ numerous by 
= important; yet ſome things happene 
4. D. 1781. in GR * — 5 of the globe that 
are worthy of notice. As if we had not had a ſuffi- 
cient number of enemies upon our hands already, 
we now thought proper to encreaſe the liſt by 
engaging in a war , perhaps rather rashly and 


even unneceſſarily, with the Dutch. In the Weſt 


Indies we took from them the iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius; but it was ſoon after retaken by the French. 
A deſperate engagement happened off the Dogger- 
bank ——  Gnalt . — of English Nis 
under admiral Hyde Parker , and a like ſquadron 
of Dutch ships under admiral Zoutman. The ac- 
tion was maintained for three hours and for 


minutes with equal gallantry on both ſides, and 


at laſt ended in a drawn battle. 

In America, ſome petty ſkirmishes happened 
by land, and ſome trifling encounters by ſea, in 
ſome of which we failed, and in others ſucceeded. 
But at laſt earl Cornwallis , our ſecond in command, 
got himſelf into a fituation in Virginia , from 
which no military ſkill or generalship could poſſi 
bly deliver him; and he was therefore obliged to 
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ſurrender himſelf and his whole army priſoners of 
war to the united armies of America and France 
under the command of general Washington. This 
was the ſecond British army that had been cap- 
tured in America, and might have ſerved to con- 
vince our miniſters, if any thing could have con- 
vinced them, of the extreme difficulty, if not the 
utter impoſhbility , of carrying on a ſucceſsful war 
in ſo remote and extenſive a continent , where the 
enemy, as natives, were ſo much better acquaint- 
ed with the face of the country, and conſequently 
poſſeſſed ſuch infinite advantages over us. 

In the Eaſt-Indies we had ſomewhat better for- 
tune. Hyder Aly indeed and the Marattas had 
joined their arms againſt us , defeated colonel 
Baillie, and obliged Sir Hector Monro to retreat 
but Sir Eyre Coote arriving, and taking upon him 
the command of the army, ſoon obtained a com- 
plete victory over the enemy. 

Though the capture of lord Cornwallis did not 

t an actual, yet it may be ſaid to h 4 178 

ve put a virtual end to the war 3 
in America. All hopes of conquering it were from 
that moment abandoned as vain and chimerical; 
and every military operation, that was afterwards 
carried on, was not 2 much with a view of ſub- 
jugating the colonies, as to maintain the honour 
of the Britisch arms. The object of the war, there- 
fore, being now fairly given up as altogether 
unattainable, the minds of men in general were ſet 

n a peace; but as peace could not be decently 
concluded by that miniſtry, which had ſo long 
and ſo obſtinately carried on the war, there was 
an abſolute neceſſity for a new miniſtry. The old 
miniſtry , therefore was diſmiſſed , and a new one 


appointed in its room, The marquis of Rocking- 


— — — — — 
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ham was made firſt lord of the treaſury ; lord 


John Cavendish , chancellor of the exchequer ; 


the duke of Richmond , maſter - general of the 


ordinance ; and general Conway, commander in 
Chief of the army. In a word, there was hardly 
a ſingle member of the late miniſtry that retained 
his place in the preſent, except the chancellor, 


lord Thurlow; and he is faid to have had a capital 
hand in bringing about the change. 


We had almoſt forgot to mention, that ever 


ſince the commencement of hoſtilities with Spain, 
the fortreſs of Gibraltar had been cloſely inveſted 


by the troops of that nation; but all their attempts 

were rendered ineffectual by the admirable ſkill 

and galantry of the governor, general Elliot. He 
u 


commonly ſuffered the enemy to finish their works 
beſore he attacked them; and then, in the ſpace 


of a few hours, he either ſet them on fire, or 


levelled them with the ground. In their laſt at- 


tempt upon the place, they attacked it with a 


number of gun- boats, that are ſaid to have been 


bomb- proof; but theſe he likewiſe contrived to 
ſet on fire by firing red-hot balls into them. The 


Spaniards , however, though they failed in this 

attempt, ſucceeded in two others. They took from 

er iſland of Minorca, and the province of Weſt 
ida. | 


The miniſtry were proceeding diligently with 


the work of peace, negotiations for which were 


opened at Paris, when they ſuddenly, and un- 


happily for the nation, fell in pieces by the death 
of their leader. the marquis of Rockingham. He 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Shelburne ; and this 
gave ſo much diſguſt to ſome of the principal 


members of adminiſtration , that Mr, Fox, lord 


Mr. Fox and lord Shelburne, ſecretaries of ſtate ; 
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John Cavendiſh , Mr. Burke ( paymaſter of the 


forces) and ſeveral other gentlemen reſigned their 


places. The new miniſtry, however ( for ſuch 


it may be called), were as zealous for a peace as 
the old one; and they accordingly proceeded to 
ſettle the terms of it in the beſt manner they 
could: but before they could complete the wor 
of a general pacification, they were obliged to 
= way to the. ſuperior parliamentary intereſt of 
r. Fox and lord North, who formed 48 ate 
the famous coalition, and though for- 783. 
merly ſo different in their political ſentiments , 
now came into power as friends and co-adjutors. 
Thus Mr. Fox had the ſatisfaction of finiſhing the 
ace which he had begun under the marquis of 
ockingham ; and lord North had the mortification 
of being compelled to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of thoſe colonies which he had long flattered 
himſelf, his ſovereign, and the nation, with the 
hopes of being able to conquer. | 
The peace being concluded, the next object 
that engaged the attention of the miniſtry , was 
the ſtate of ours affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. Whe- 
ther Mr. Fox's bill (as it is uſually called) for 
regulating theſe affairs was not rather too violent, 
we will not take upon us to determine. But ſurely, 
if ever there was a wound in the body politic 
that required the probing knife of a bold ſtate- 
ſurgeon, it is the management of our affairs in 
the Eaſt-Indies, which has long exhibited ſcenes 
of cruelty, rapacity and oppreſſion, that 2 
are unequalled in the annals of mankind. This 
bill, however, excited ſuch a ferment in the na- 
tion, as when aided by the arts and outeries of 
the numerous friends and dependents of the Eaſt 
India Company, effectually ſerved to overthrow: 
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the miniſtry ; and they, therefore, in their turn; 
a D. 1584. Vere obliged ro make room, not 

. 1784. indeed for the return of lord Shel- 
burne ( for he did not chuſe to appear), but, in 
all probability, for ſuch as he thought proper to 
recommend. The parliament was diſſolved, and 
writs were iſſued for electing a new one. 
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Page 4, Ms 19, for hook, read book. | 

— 49 2 — that whey, read what they, 

— 64 — 34 — ſupreſſed, read ſuppreſſed. 

— 82 — 11 — xew, read new. 

— 88 — 19 — no hard no matter, read no hard 
matter. 5 

— 102 — 16 — deſpotim, read deſpotiſm. 

— 168 — 9 — ammounting, read amounting. 

— 239 — 16 — ſitting, read ſetting. 

— 241 — 15 — Luther as openly, read Luther 
openly. 

— 262 — 4 — Edward IV, read Edward VI. 

— 281 — 1 — that is was, read that it was. 


Vor. II. 


rap 24, 121 20, for requeſt, read requeſts. 
270 9 — ſought, "read fought. 
— 297 — 17 — deprived i in, read deprived of. 
— 298 — 20 — to Faſt- Ladies, read to the Eaſt 
. Indies. 
— 302 — 13 — expecting, read excepting. 
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